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HIS is neither the story of a 
transatlantic flier munching 
tarts on his way to England— 
as the title may imply—nor 
the tale of a go-getting baker 
who used the heavens as a billboard up- 
on which to advertise his pastry through 
the medium of airplane exhaust smoke. 
It is not even a poetic narrative woven 
about Vachel Lindsay’s conception of the 
North Wind as a gay, pie baking god. 
Instead, it is all about Sebastian Pa- 
per, who by no stretch of the imagination 
could be thought of as an aviator, a 
baker or a god. As a matter of fact, it 
would be rather generally descriptive of Sebastian 
Paper to set down that he, least of all mortals, re- 
sembled any one of these three types. He lacked the 
vision of a flier, the energy of a baker, the appear- 
ance of a god. At that, he reminded one more of a 
god than either of the others. His eyes were those of 
a god, somehow—a god whose vision had been im- 
paired by long and diligent examination of fine, text- 
book type, instead of lordly contemplation of the 
movements of the universe. They were also slightly 
bloodshot eyes, and Sebastian wore horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 


THis is scarcely a college story, for its campus 

setting is a pure accident. It deals, rather, with 
the preposterous ambitions of Sebastian, and with his 
slightly sordid and idiotic dreams. It is the story 
of his absurd delusions, his droll fancies—and it relates 
the process of his coming to his senses more or less 
through the medium of a reflection upon pie. The 
world is full of proverbs about bread as a motivating 
agent in the lives of men, but this is one of the few 
instances on record where pastry influenced a man’s 
mind directly, instead of through his stomach. 

He was drab and unimposing; he had nothing what- 
ever to offer except an extraordinarily pleasing voice. 
Every one said nice things about Sebastian Paper’s 
voice—from his public speaking instructor at the uni- 
versity, who set him up as a living model of proper 
diaphragmatic breathing, vocal enunciation and syllabic 
co-ordination, to the telephone operators in the va- 
tious exchanges, who reflected quickly, when he called 
anumber, “Now there’s a guy who can talk!” 

First of all, he was cursed with an impossible name 
for which he was kidded from boyhood upward by his 
playmates and classmates, who disregarded the un- 
pronounceable Christian name and instead called him 
“Fly,” “Wall,” and “Sand” Paper. Eventually, he 
succumbed to the relentless hammerings, developing 
into nothing more positive than a thin shadow of what 
might have been an interesting man. He became sensi- 
tive; retiring. He grew furtive and subdued. 

There the situation might have rested and Sebastian 
might have slid down the easy chute that leads to ob- 
scurity were it not for the disturbing circumstance 
that, locked within his narrow head, wild, reckless and 
quite unobtainable dreams and aspirations danced 
wantonly about, the while his chastened and anemic 
body walked waveringly across the earth. Automo- 
tively, he had a six-cylinder motor but his wheels were 
wobbly, while his paint job and upholstery, alas, were 
miserable to behold. Now strong men alone’may dare 
chase after rainbows, for their limbs are muscular 
and enduring, and if they run ever so swiftly, who 
knows?—perhaps, stretching out their athletic arms 
one afternoon, they will catch and break off for them- 
selves a tiny bit of the elusive spectrum. But the 
weak should stay at home, lest in the long and ardu- 
ous pursuit they take a chill and succumb to double 
pneumonia. 

Some people said in all sincerity that Sebastian 
resembled a rabbit; others, that he looked like an 
underfed mouse. These comparisons, however, were 
both odious and incompetent. What he did resemble 
Was a professor, say, of epistemology, who quite un- 
‘xpectedly had been rejuvenated but who had, in the 
excitement of the moment, forgotten to drop his owlish 
stare. Appearances count, they say; clothes make the 
man; and so forth. So the world trampled, rough- 
shod, upon Sebastian. Women often stared rudely at 
him, reflecting to themselves or to their companions, 

ok at that terrible man! He’s certainly a funny 
looking fish.’ Women are less kind, that way, than 
men are. You don’t hear men ridiculing pathetically 
homely women. Men just ignore them; let them be. 

From his perch on the top of a stepladder in the 
bookstore of Old Man Zeleny, on this particular April 
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‘Pie in the Sk 


By .John P. Broderick 


“Work and pray, live on hay— 
You'll eat pie inthe sky when you die.” —,Joe ill. 


morning, Sebastian bore a faint resemblance to a 
gargoyle as he held close to his eyes an I. W. W 
hymnbook and studied therein a verse that had some- 
how moved him. Its crude rhyme and rhythm had not 
hidden from Sebastian the pathos of its content, the 
thumbing of its nose at fate. 

He read aloud to Old Man Zeleny: 


“Long-haired preachers come out every night, 
And they tell you what’s wrong and what’s right. 
But when asked about something to eat 
They will answer in voices so sweet; 

‘Work and pray, live on hay— 

You'll eat pie in the sky when you die.’” 


“Where’s that from, Zel?” he asked that campus 
tradition. 

Old Man Zeleny cackled. “That’s from the I, W. 
W. hymnbook, fellah,” he told Sebastian. Zeleny was 
no bibliophile, in fact he never read the books he sold, 
but after running a bookstore for 30 years one grows 
accustomed to the placing of the volumes on the 
shelves; notes the position of the space from which a 
particular book has been taken; shrewdly recalls the 
title; fancies he has fooled the inquirer. 

“Right,” Sebastian told him. “What does that 
mean, Zel, ‘Pie in the Sky’?” 

“That means, fellah,” said old Man Zeleny, “that 
sometimes you can’t get pie in this world.” 

“I can get pie at any bakery,” Sebastian answered. 

“That’s a different kind of pie, fellah.” 

“Well,” Sebastian told him, “I think Ill buy the 
book.” 

“You'll never be sorry, fellah. That book will cost 
you 90 cents. You can’t get another like it anywhere!” 


Bok in one hand, briefcase in the other, Sebastian 

edged his way across the campus toward the gray 
building wherein lay the lecture room of Doctor Hen- 
rik Bogg, professor of philosophy. He moved along 
with an irregular shuffle, shoulders forward, quite lost 
in contemplation. If you walked real close to him, 
you could hear him mutter the verse aloud. 


“Work and pray, live on hay— 
You'll eat pie in the sky when you die.” 


He chuckled; then, growing philosophic, frowned, 
and studied the lines for further meaning. Had Old 
Man Zeleny been right? Was the verse but an occi- 
dental version of Omar Khayyam’s celebrated 


“Some for the glories of this world; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 
Ah, take the cash, and let the credit go. 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum!” 


Or was the wobbly trying to express another feeling? 
Wasn’t the verse, perhaps, the record of a conviction 
that certain things remain forever unattainable, no 
matter how securely we may hitch our wagons to 
the stars; that you can’t get blood out of a turnip; 
that man never will be able to make week end trips 
to Mars; that you can go so far, and no farther; 
win so much, no more? Sebastian rather thought so. 
He made a mental note to have “Pie in the Sky!” 
for a frequent reflection. 

“Pie in the Sky!” he murmured aloud, pleased with 
the sound of it. “Pie in the Sky!” 

Then, abruptly, his thoughts switched to women, 
gay laughter and careless love. For outside the warm, 
spring air mingled lightly with the fresh perfumery 
of countless co-eds who played lazily upon the campus 
knoll, and no man, philosopher or otherwise, is com- 
pletely immune from this dizzy admixture of April 
atmosphere—no man above senility. 

Sebastian Paper, as he walked along, breathed 
deeply, the while he noted with secret and unholy 
exaltation the stir of life about him—handsome men 
idling beside their girls, smoking, laughing softly, 
saying silly things; co-eds in gay and many-colored 





garments—red, blue, white, green, orange, 
pink—making insolent, inane replies. On 
either side of the walk along which Se- 
bastian passed, rowdy sophomore girls 
in their teens flirted with unsophisticated 
upperclassmen in their early twenties— 
men who had been but lately discovered, 
reluctant men who had become rather 
famous overnight by achieving captain- 
cies, editorships, juvenile leads in campus 
productions; rough men who were ath- 
letes or close associates of athletes toying 
clumsily with fragile girls who affected 
to be unworldly and extremely dumb be- 
neath their windblown bobs. 

Down this distracting lane Sebastian Paper walked, 
clutching his heavily laden briefcase, looking for all 
the world like a lost rural physician from some for- 
gotten planet. He moved very slowly, directing sly, 
covetous glances toward the half-reclining girls, seek- 
ing forbidden glimpses of lovely tanned kneecaps 
shown carelessly above rolled-top hose. In spring- 
time this was Sebastian’s vicarious amorous spree; his 
moral let-down by proxy. He gloried in this morning 
walk, and dreamed, as he moved along, that he was a 
more attractive male entering cozily into the lives of 
these careless, well-protected girls, laughing with them, 
caressing them. 


H® noticed in particular this morning a slender, 

scornful faced young girl, red-dressed and impa- 
tient, who lay sprawled upon the grass, laughing into 
the admiring eyes of an appreciative companion. As 
she laughed, her glance was suddenly arrested by the 
spectacle of Sebastian Paper. She regarded him mo- 
mentarily, still smiling; then quickly she looked away. 
Instantly, Sebastian knew that he had loved the image 
of this girl for ages. 

Poor Sebastian. Heart pounding madly, he went 
on. Had that smile been, however remotely, somehow 
for him? What a woman! What a woman! Boy, 
to marry a girl like that! The— 

“Pie in the Sky!” Sebastian warned himself. 

Dutifully his spindle legs propelled him onward. 
Suddenly a co-ed switched past him, jogged against 
his briefcase. A notebook fell at Sebastian’s feet. 
He picked it up, then looked at her who had paused 
to receive it. He started. Before him stood the girl 
in red whom he had so recently admired. Confused, 
Sebastian handed her ihe notebook. 

“Thank you just loads.” She smiled at Sebastian; 
then rushed on. Sebastian, dazed, followed weakly 
after her. Events had moved too rapidly. He had 
neglected this excellent opportunity to bring into play 
his own big asset; he had been too confused to open 
his mouth; he hadn’t said a word. 

Maybe that girl would have liked Sebastian’s voice. 

Moodily he walked on, up the steps of Stonehurst 
Hall and into the lecture room. of Dr. Bogg. He 
trudged back to his accustomed chair at the rear of 
the room, next to the seat occupied by Johnny Bachel- 
dor, whom Sebastian liked because Johnny was some- 
thing of a campus idol, yet not too proud to speak 
to Sebastian. In return for which, Sebastian saw to it 
that Johnny secured a “C” grade in philosophy in- 
stead of an “E” or an “F,” which he properly de- 
served. 

“Hi, Seb.” 

“How are you this morning, Bacheldor?” Sebastian 
inquired pleasantly. 

“Rotten.” 

That point established, Bacheldor began to glance 
through the current number of the Cuspidor, the col- 
lege humorous magazine. He looked up suddenly. 

“Wonder what Nuts is going to talk about today?” 

“IT understand that Dr. Bogg will review the lec- 
tures given to date.” 

“Hot stuff! Ill copy it down. 
handy in exams.” 

“Frankly, Dll be a trifle bored,” Sebastian told 
Bacheldor, “since I’ve followed each lecture very 
carefully.” 

“Don’t I know?” Bacheldor admired. 
want to you can read my Cuspidor.” 

“I might glance through it,” Sebastian said, 

And now Dr. Bogg was raving, and the proverbial 
Man on Mars, observing Bacheldor and Sebastian, prob- 
ably would have mistaken the idler for the scholar, and 
vice versa. For Sebastian glanced through the pages 
of the magazine, while Bacheldor wrote by fits and 
jerks whatever points the professor dwelt upon with 
significant emphasis. The magazine rather beguiled 


It might come in 


“Say, if you 
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Sebastian, particularly the amazing galaxy of cartoons 
that depicted necking parties in the back seats of 
Fords, in sorority living rooms, in canoes, everywhere. 
Bacheldor peered over Sebastian’s shoulder and indi- 
cated a campus artist’s conception of a co-ed pur- 
suing a cake of soap in a bathtub. He assumed that 
this was what held Sebastian’s attention. 

“I know that girl,” he volunteered. “She sprained 
an ankle right after the artist drew that picture.” 

But Sebastian didn’t hear him. He was lost in 
a quite remarkable poem which seemed to Sebastian’s 
shriveled soul to be the most beautiful and lovely thing 
that he had ever read. It was entitled, “Homely Boy,” 
and this is what it said: 


“Tall men have loved me, 
Many, and long; 

Tall men have loved me, 
Handsome, and strong. 


Their eyes have loved me; 
Lips, and their arms, 
Ardent with passionate, 
Lingering charms. 


Who cares for lovers handsome and bold? 


I want a lover, 

No matter his face, 

His manner, his stature, 
His sort of embrace, 


I want a lover 

To sit by the sea, 
Make pretty phrases, 
Say them to me. 


I want a lover, 
Look how he may, 
Pleading love softly, 
After the day. 


Night is a mantle; 
Darkness will cover 
Homely, unfortunate, 
Lovely voiced lover. 


Here is a lover to have and to hold!” 
The verse was signed, “April Diagonal.” 

Sebastian sighed, and now a singular and wistful 
loneliness came over him, a kind of refreshing sadness 
that was somehow beautiful to feel. He repeated the 
verse, forming each syllable tenderly, while great tears 
rose in his. weak and watery eyes. What kind of a 
girl could compose a song like that! Homely, unfor- 
tunate, lovely voiced lover! Why, that was the sort of 
fellow that he, Sebastian Paper, was. April Diagonal! 
Sebastian nudged Bacheldor. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Who is April Diagonal?” 

“What? April which?” 

“April Diagonal—the girl who wrote this poem.” 
He handed the magazine to Bacheldor, who read it 
hurriedly. 

“Oh, that girl’s right here in this class,” he said. 
“She’s an Eyetalian, I think. See—that girl over there 
near the window. The girl with the red dress—and 
the knees. She wrote it!” 


SEBASTIAN looked as directed, and a gasp of amaze- 

ment came from his lips. Near the window, as indi- 
cated, sat the slender, lovely young lady, she who 
lay sprawled upon the knoll a half hour earlier, she 
whose smile had caressed Sebastian, she who had 
bumped into him and dropped her book. Young Lady 
in Red, with her black bobbed locks falling about her 
temples, her eyes flashing, her lips red and rather 
irresistible. 

“That girl!” 

“Sure. Why not?” 

“She wrote it?” 

“Ask her if she didn’t.” 

“Oh, no,” Sebastian said, “I wouldn’t dare to bother 
her. I believe you. But where did she come from? 
I’ve never seen here in here before. Gee, she’s good- 
looking.” 

‘Oh, she’s all right. She’s been transferred to this 
elass for about a week, but this is the first day she’s 
worn that hot dress.” Bacheldor reflected for a mo- 
ment. “Say,” he added, “do you know why she wrote 
that poem?” 

“No,” Sebastian answered breathlessly, “Why?” 

“Because,” Bacheldor said forcefully, “she’s never 
met that kind of a fellow, at least that’s what she 
told me, and that’s the sort of boy she wants to marry. 
So this is a want ad, you might say. She told 


me that she’d fall for that type of fellow in a minute . 


if she ever met him.” 

“I don’t suppose there’s amy one who fills these re- 
quirements, exaetly, of eourse,” Sebastian offered, ten- 
tatively. 

Bacheldor eyed him keenly. 

“F don’t know,” he said. “There might be. And 
boy, if there is such a fellow, I envy him, that’s all.” 

A strange and unfamiliar light beat from the eyes 
of Sebastian Paper, and his heart vibrated so that it 
almost shook his anemic frame. That a woman such 
as this could indict such lines; express such senti- 
ments! She wanted a homely boy! She wanted him, 
Sebastian Paper, that was what she wanted. It was 
all too amazing, too incredibly good. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sebastian watched her, slyly at first, noting her 
well-formed head, her level eyes, her scornful attitude. 
He grew bolder, and speculated upon warm and amor- 
ous themes, wondering, for example, about the flavor 
of her fine-cut lips, longing that he might enter into 
her course of existence, staying there forever to love 
her tenderly. He longed rashly to possess her all for 
himself; no mere sensuous hunger, this, but a fine de- 
sire to grasp that which had eluded, a longing for 
April after a sleet- and snow-infested March. He 
grew uncomfortable and slightly dizzy. He reflected 
that Dr. Bogg was a dreadful bore. 

Perspiration formed about his wrinkled collar. He 
considered marriage in the abstract; recalled that he 
was nearly thirty and realized that it was high time 
for him to cast about for a mate. Well, here was an 
opportunity on a golden platter. Here was a girl, 
vastly his superior who, by her own confession, wanted 
a man exactly like Sebastian. It was just as if she 
had walked up to him, looked into his eyes, and asked 
him to marry her, swiftly, forgetting all. 

He realized, of course, that the entire situation rest- 
ed upon his voice. He thanked the Lord fervently for 
his great vocal gift, regretting that he had on occasion 
cursed his public speaking instructor for, requiring 
him to say “Ahhhhhhhhh” in the proper tone and key. 


THE class bell tinkled finally, arousing the pent-up 

auditors of Dr. Bogg. Sebastian arose quickly, 
walked rapidly to the door, down the hall, across the 
campus to his rooming house. 

“T’ll practice all afternoon,” he resolved aloud. 

Back in Dr. Bogg’s lecture room, Johnny Bachel- 
dor shifted his bulk toward the door. 

“Lo, Kay,” he said to the girl in the red dress. 

“Hi, Johnny.” 

“Keep awake?” 

“Darn near.” 

“Say,” Johnny Bacheldor told her, “I just told the 
fellow who sits next to me that you were a poet. He 
was reading a dizzy song about love, in the Cuspidor, 
and he wanted to know the author. I picked on you 
and he kept his eyes glued on you for the rest of the 
afternoon.” 

“That terrible man who sits next to you—that 
funny, awful man?” 

“T guess that’s the boy.” 

“Why, he picked up my notebook before class and 
I darn near laughed in his face, he looked so dizzy. 
Gee; he’s an awful fish, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, he’s all right,’ Bacheldor said defensively. 
“He’s got a pretty cagy voice. It sounds—like an 
organ.” 
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Ye Old Nantucket Afill 


AY down in old Nantucket Town, 
Where you’re always out at sea, 
There stands a windmill, scarred and brown, 
Whose wheel ground anciently, 
Corn for the island farmers there, 
In the years forever flown; 
When the purple moors were mainly bare, 
And few the crops that were sown! 


Built in seventeen forty-six, 
In the Hanoverian day 

(Long ere our fathers sought to mix 
Tea with the Boston Bay) 

Mostly of driftwood washed ashore; 
Wreckage from ships gone down! 

The sails still turn, as they did of yore, 
In old Nantucket Town! 


No more it grinds the yellow corn; 
But still its watch it keeps 

O’er the rolling moors from dark to dawn, 
With an eye that never sleeps! 

Let the world wag on! Here time stands still, 
In this island of renown! 

And the wheel still turns on that ancient mill 
In old Nantucket Town! 


Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 
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“Going over to the post office?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

About that time Sebastian Paper was pacing up 
and down in his study and saying aloud in his finest 
tone: 

“How do you do? Yes, I read your poem. [t 
sounded like a want ad to me.” 

That afternoon he repeated this approximately 209 
times. You'd think he’d absorbed one of those adver- 
tisements about learning French or the saxophone in 
seven lessons. It was all very absurd. 

Now a girl named April Diagonal actually existed, 
make no mistake. She was thin, and she had rather 
spindle legs. If she was under 380, the fact wasn’t 
obvious. All her life, especially since she had blos- 
somed into her teens, she had given expression to her 
maidenly emotions through the medium of ambitious, 
if somewhat atrocious, verse. This evening she sat 
in her apartment, cynically regarding her representa- 
tion in the current number of the Cuspidor. 

“Tall men have loved me—” she quoted. “That's 
a lie. ‘Many and long.’ That’s three lies.” She smiled 
a rather lonely smile; read further: 

“T want a lover, 

No matter his face—” 

“No matter anything,” she announced to the two 
goldfish that moved elegantly about a large glass bowl 
upon the table. “Let’s be honest, eh, fishes? What 
I want is a lover, that’s all. I’m smart, fishes, if not 
particularly beautiful. Oh, fishes, send me a boy!” 

At that instant the telephone jingled. “May | 
speak with Miss Diagonal?” 

“April speaking.” 

“That,” said the voice at the other end of the wire, 
“must mean fair weather.” 

“Funny, who are you?” 

“I’m a fellow who read a poem you wrote in the 
Cuspidor. It sounded like a want ad to me, so I’ve 
been practicing before an imaginary phone all after- 
noon in order to answer your notice this evening. 
Frankly, I’m equivalent to two of the homeliest men 
ever planted.” 

“You have a pretty voice,” said April. “And be- 
sides, you haven’t seen me. What if I’m awfully 
homely, too?” 

The voice was about to say: “I’ve seen you and 
I know how glorious you are.” The voice reconsid- 
ered, decided to make a gallant of itself, said grandly: 
“When I read your poem I thought, ‘No girl who can 
write like that can be homely for me,’ and I imme- 
diately looked up your number in the address book.” 

“If you tell me your name, I’ll invite you over to 
my apartment for tea.” 

“Sebastian Paper.” 

“Miss April Diagonal requests the pleasure of Mr. 
Sebastian Paper’s presence at tea for two at once in 
her apartment. R. S. V. P.” 

“Tl be there in five minutes,” Sebastian told her. 


T HE girl who came to the door in response to Sebas- 

tian’s polite ring was, he considered, the most un- 
lovely woman that he had ever seen. For a moment 
they stared at each other. 

“This can’t be her mother,” Sebastian thought. 
“How do you do?” he said aloud. “Is Miss April in?” 

“She stands before you in all her poetic brilliance.” 

“No!” Sebastian exclaimed. 

“Yes f’ 

“You're not the girl who writes poems for the 
Cuspidor?” 

“Well, I guess I am.” 

A light began to dawn upon Sebastian, and in the 
center of its rays stood a tiny, mocking image of Mr. 
Johnny Bacheldor. 

“Do you take philosophy from Dr. Bogg?” he asked 
the girl. 

“No, I’m not that dumb.” 

Then the girl smiled, and Sebastian tried without 
success to do likewise. 

“Won’t you come in for tea, now that you've al- 
ready accepted the invitation?” 

Before he replied, Sebastian stared wildly into the 
apartment, thinking obscene and indictable thoughts 
about Johnny Bacheldor, who was a liar and a bum— 
still dreaming of the girl in the bright red dress. He 
was about to mumble apologies, to plead illness, to 
fall heavily down the stairs—anything to break away 
from this woman who with the aid of arts poetic 
snared men who could not see. He was about to do 
all this— 

Then, quite suddenly, his glance fell upon some- 
thing within the apartment which caused him to pause, 
gasp, and finally make the move that would alter his 
entire existence, 

“Pie in the Sky!” cried Sebastian. 
Sky!” 

“Pie in the Sky?” queried April. 
do you mean?” 

“Not on earth—in the sky!” Sebastian shouted. 
Now his manner changed. He looked into April's 
eyes and said to her: “I’d love to have tea with you. 
April, I call you May? I mean may I call you April? 

“I know exactly what you mean,” the girl said, 
leading him into the parlor. : 

Sebastian had seen, within the apartment, a m!r- 
rored image of his own preposterous self. 
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BARGAINING POWER VS. STAYING POWER 

LARGE baking company last week accepted mill- 
A ers’ offers on several hundred thousand barrels of 
four at prices ranging from twenty-five to fifty cents 
per barrel under current market quotations. Within 
less than twenty-four hours the price at which the 
flour was sold had been broadcast, as it should be, to 
every important market and every well-informed baker 
and distributor of flour throughout the country. A 
new price level immediately was established, a level 
so low that many millions of barrels of flour neces- 
sarily will be sold at little or no profit to millers 
before the repercussion has spent itself. 

Much has been said and written of the “bargaining 
power” possessed by large flour buyers, particularly 
the baking and retailing chains. Yet in this instance, 
as in similar ones in previous years, no active force 
was exerted by “bargaining power.” The buyer did 
not bargain. He merely named his limits, invited 
offers, and accepted them when made. The exercise 
of about one half of one per cent more “staying 
power” by the millers would have saved the situation 
and gained for them an added twenty-five cents per 
barrel on the price obtained. 

This is not written in criticism of the action of 
these millers. The prices they make on their flour 
are their own affair, and selling it is their job. Those 
who made last week’s tenders and booked the orders 
are among the most intelligent and successful millers 
in the entire industry. They doubtless felt that the 
production volume secured was of sufficient value to 
overbalance both the low price received and the gen- 
eral reduction in conversion margins on this milling 
year. 

The point of especial interest is that it is absurd 
longer to discuss the “bargaining power” of large flour 
consuming and distributing units. They exert no such 
power. Nor have they need to do so. All they need 
do is to indicate that they would be interested at a 
named price, and await certain results. Cheap flour 
prices are not the result of the buyer’s power of 
offense, but of the miller’s lack of defense. Bargain- 
ing power merely has to outwait staying power. 


MORE FUTURE TRADING PUBLICITY 
T the recent annual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, a resolution was adopted re- 
peating the Federation’s request that the United 
States Department of Agriculture make daily publi- 
cation, not only of the volume of future trading but 
of the open interest in each grain, at each contract 
market and for each period of delivery. Differing in 
result from most similar resolutions, this one, thanks 
to the diligence of the chairman of the Federation’s 
future trading committee, Mr. B. J. Rothwell, has 
brought results. Commencing August 1, all of the 
information requested in the resolution will be pub- 
lished daily by the agents of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The question of the legitimacy and economic value 
of future trading markets, particularly for products 
of agriculture, doubtless will be much in view in the 
next year or eighteen months. As the essential pillar 
upon which the whole system of organized grain mar- 
keting is founded, it is certain to be examined with 
painstaking, if probably biased, care, while the proc- 
esses of setting up government aided farm marketing 
are being considered in Congress. Much of this ex- 
amination will be intelligent, and made with a view to 
co-ordinating the present system with whatever scheme 
may be developed for government aid and supervision. 
Much of it will, of course, be merely stupid, prejudiced 
and destructive, made with no thought save that of 
serving political or selfish advantage. 

Whatever the event or however considered, the 
present system of trading in futures must stand on 
its merits, outside of the shadows, and willing to be 
measured and weighed wholly in the light of the public 
interest. Fully believing in the legitimacy of its func- 
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tion as an aid to efficient and economical marketing 
of farm products, it must find its place in the new 
government aid picture on the basis of service ren- 
dered. Supervision and publicity are, in the present 
situation, to be invited rather than resisted. 

. * ” 

A German scientist renews the threat to syn- 
thesize wood pulp and thereby create sugar, 
flour and other food products. Recent sales of 
flour at prices so low that it scarcely could be 
ground from wheat give ground for the belief 
that American millers have anticipated the Ger- 
man Herr Doctor's discovery. 

* * * 


BUYING WHEAT ON PROTEIN 
ARTICULAR interest attaches to the call of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, of the United 

States Department of Agriculture, for a series of con- 
ferences to discuss methods by which the value of 
protein content in wheat may be reflected in the price 
paid to the farmer. Invited to the conferences are 
representatives of grain growers, state agricultural col- 
leges and the grain trade. The first meetings will be 
held at Bozeman, Montana, Fargo and Brookings, 
South Dakota, Minneapolis, Omaha, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Nils A. Olsen, 
chief of the bureau, will preside. 

There can be no question of the desirability of a 
system of buying wheat which will insure the grower 
receiving the full worth based on the protein measure 
of market value. There is, furthermore, a sound 
commercial reason for such a system as a stimulant to 
the use of better seed and farming methods best 
adapted to producing grain of maximum protein 
strength. As the matter now stands, the hard wheat 
grower accepts protein as a matter of chance and is 
not greatly concerned about it because, although pro- 
tein content is the real measure of his crop’s value, he 
is paid on a test weight basis. 

The difficulty lies, of course, in the creation of a 
practical plan by which the farmer’s wheat may be 
measured for protein at time of first sale and the 
country dealer put into a position where he can realize 
at resale whatever premium he pays to the grower. 
So far no such practical plan has been evolved, and the 
grower’s protein premiums depend almost wholly upon 
the general average of wheat in his immediate vicinity. 
Country grain buyers who pay premiums under this 
loose system are very likely to lose their money when 
they come to market the wheat for which they have 
paid an excess price. 

Flour millers and the grain trade are not, despite a 
current impression to the contrary, averse to a reor- 
ganization of methods of wheat inspection, grading 
and buying which will insure reflection of protein 
value to the grower. They desire only that the method 
be practical and workable. Perhaps the current con- 
ferences may develop such a method. 


” * * 


POESY IN THE HARVEST 

HE editor of the Sunday magazine section of a 

great eastern newspaper, being seized of a vision 
of the wheat harvest in the wide open spaces, thus 
telegraphed a western writer: 

“Can you do a magazine story three thousand 
words on wheat harvest, picture of this great annual 
event as it sweeps northward through middle western 
states, the army of labor drawn in the trains of har- 
vesting machinery, the farmers at the climax of their 
year, the trainloads of sacked wheat moving to mar- 
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ket, colorful epical sort of story with striking photo- 
graphs of harvesting scenes, wire decision.” 

Epical indeed. And elegant. The colorful pageant 
with proud labor in the van, the farmer roosting high 
if uncomfortably on his annual climax, and the train- 
loads of sacked wheat dashing merrily hither and 
thither. There is fire in the picture, and spirit and 
poesy; most of all poesy. Not all poets are editors, 
nor all editors poets. But this one is,—both. 

. F ¢@ 
TRUE TO ITS FOES 

N an article contributed to the special issue of 

Milling celebrating the semicentennial of the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish Millers, Mr. 
G. H. Ball tells of the meeting, February 11, 1878, at 
which first steps were taken to perfect that organiza- 
tion. More than fifty millers were present and “the 
speeches,” writes the historian, “were all enthusiastical- 
ly in favor of forming an association.” This senti- 
ment finally was embodied in a resolution, submitted 
by Mr. Fairclough, then mayor of Warrington, in 
which, among other things, it was declared that: 

“The British millers grind no less than 12,000,000 
quarters of foreign wheat, and about a similar quantity 
of wheat grown at home. As a matter of fact, there 
is no trade in the country which turns over, in the 
course of a year, so much money with so little profit 
as the millers do. (Hear, hear.) . Considering 
also the many practical questions in which the trade 
is vitally interested, such as forward sales, the sack 
question, credits, weights and measures, insurance, 
etc., . . . it would be desirable to form a national 
association of British and Irish millers for mutual ad- 
vancement and protection.” 

The chairman, in subsequent discussion, emphasized 
the fact that “forward sales were trying burthens to 
London millers” and he felt that the “London system 
was exceedingly loose and lax and it was desirable that 
great reforms should be effected.” Supported by these 
and other arguments, the association plan was ap- 
proved and the organization came into being with an- 
nual subscription of two shillings and sixpence “for 
each pair of stones in each member’s mill.” 

The sack question, which seemed to be of consid- 
erable moment, was not, as might easily be assumed, 
a matter of package differentials, but of loss of sacks 
used for flour and then not returned to the miller. 
A special committee appointed to deal with the diffi- 
culty took prompt and vigorous action, a part of its 
program being a circular directed to London bakers 
emphasizing the fact that many persons had been “fined 
or imprisoned for having unlawful possession of mill- 
ers’ sacks.” Nor was issuance of the circular the end 
of the committee’s efforts, for it is related that a 
large number of convictions were obtained for “illegal 
possession,” the penalty imposed upon one culprit 
being twelve months at hard labor. 

It is interesting and amusing to note how closely 
the problems discussed in these fifty-year-old days of 
the British association resemble those which trouble 
millers today. There is a new industrial language, 
but “codes of ethics” were then considered under a 
different name; “forward sales” meant the same trials 
and losses, and the “big turnover at little profit” char- 
acterized milling then as now. At one of the early 
meetings, the importance of “correct accounting” was 
vigorously emphasized in language which might be re- 
peated with little amendment as a part of one of the 
Federation’s current circular admonitions on the same 
subject. 

Fifty years,—and milling here and across the seas 
goes on struggling with the same old familiar troubles. 
Perhaps something is to be said for an industry so true 
to its traditions that it even cherishes its traditional 
enemies, keeping them always undefeated in order 
that it may go on bravely, hopefully, but never vic- 
toriously, combating them. A less steadfast calling 
would have defeated the old vexations, and created and 
challenged new ones. Milling is of sterner stuff. It 
is true to its time tried foes, 














Domestic Demand.—Business was rushing last week with southwestern mills. 
With a regular avalanche of new wheat, and flour prices down 20@40c bbl, Kansas 
City and interior southwestern mills are claimed to have made record breaking 
bookings for any like period in recent 
years. Not all the business, however, 
was booked at the market, complaints 
being rife that scattered mills had cut 
prices in order to attract business. One 
large baking company is reported to have 
placed orders aggregating close to 900,- 
000 bbls, the business being divided 
among several mills. Individual orders 
of other companies, ranging from 30,000 
to 100,000 bbls, also were recorded. In 
all, the Southwest last week was repre- 
sented to have sold anywhere from 3,- 
000,000 to 5,000,000 bbls. While this was 
a tremendous business for one week, the fact must not be lost sight of that south- 
western mills held off unusually long in naming new crop prices, so that present 
bookings by them probably are not in excess of other years at this time. 

Northwestern millers are not particularly exercised over the reported bookings 
by their southwestern competitors. They accept such business as a matter of course. 
Inquiry indicates that the buyers of the country at large are not by any means 
covering their entire needs at this time. When the spring wheat crop is made and 
northwestern millers are in position to quote for forward delivery, they will .get 
their share of the business. In the meantime, they are doing a very satisfactory 
business for 30- to 60-day shipment in old crop flour and, from present indications, 
feel reasonably assured of being able to furnish their trade with a high quality prod- 
uct when their new crop does move. 

Export Trade.—Neither southwestern nor northwestern mills, for the time be- 
ing, are able to do anything with their European customers. The latter, naturally, 
are interested, but apparently are able to do better elsewhere. Canadian and 
Buffalo mills are better situated to take care of what little European inquiry there 
is. However, western mills still can do business with Latin American markets, and 
small sales of patents are reported weekly. 

Flour Prices—Maximum asking prices at Minneapolis and Kansas City are 
20@40c bbl lower although, as indicated above, there may have been quite a vari- 
ance between asking and contract prices in the Southwest last week. 

Production.—Shipping directions apparently were more plentiful in both the 
Northwest and the Southwest last week, judging by mill operations. The north- 
western output increased 10 per cent and the southwestern 11 per cent. Central 
states mills also increased their production 6 per cent for the week, but south- 
eastern and Pacific Coast mills show a slight falling off. From now on, the South- 
west should show a material gain. 

Millfeed.—Temporarily, it is “between hay and grass,” so far as millfeed is 
concerned. Demand has been keeping pace with the production and, with no ac- 
cumulations, prices have held firm. Within the last few days the undertone has 
been a little weaker, but with no perceptible break in prices. Speculators have held 
aloof, awaiting the time when mills begin operating at capacity. They feel that 
prices are at too high a point for the beginning of a new crop year, and ‘are 
reasonably certain that a lower basis will prevail before long. Minneapolis bran 
prices for the week are about 50c ton lower, hard winter bran at Kansas City 
$1.25, soft winter bran at St. Louis $2.50 and spring bran at Boston $1.25. 

oo > 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., July 17.—(Special Cable)—Flour business is practically at a 
standstill, buyers anticipating lower prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 37s@37s 6d per 280 lbs (#6.31@6.39 bbl), Canadian export patents 35s 
($5.97 bbl), Kansas export patents 39s ($6.65 bbl), American milled Manitobas 37s 
6d ($6.39 bbl), Australian patents 35s 6d ($6.05 bbl), American low grades 28s 
($4.77 bbl), Argentine low grades 24s 9d ($4.21 bbl), home milled straight run 
36s ($6.14 bbl). 

Liverpool—The flour market has a better tone, with some sales of Canadian 
export flour made at about 34s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.88 bbl). Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 37s per 280 lbs ($6.31 bbl), Canadian export patents 34s 9d 
($5.91 bbl), American soft winter patents 40s 6d ($6.90 bbl), Kansas export patents 
37s 6d ($6.39 bbl), Australian patents 36@37s ($6.14@6.31 bbl), American low 
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Glasgow.—Trade is very quiet, due to the interruption by the holidays. 1p. 
day’s quotations: Canadian export patents 36s per 280 lbs ($6.14 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 44s 6d ($7.59 bbl), American winters 44s 6d ($7.59 bbl), Australian patents 
37s 6d ($6.39 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Owing to the constantly declining prices, flour sales are very lim. 
ited. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.05@7.50 per 100 kilos ($6.26 
@6.58 bbl), Kansas patents $7.45@7.75 ($6.62@6.89 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
$9.95 ($8.84 bbl), rye flour $9@9.50 ($8.01@8.46 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Demand for flour continues quiet. Buyers are cautious, antici. 
pating lower prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.15@7.60 per 
100 kilos (6.35@6.76 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.90@7.45 ($6.14@6.62 bbl), 
Kansas patents $7.25@7.85 ($6.44@6.97 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7@7.25 ($6.23@6.44 
bbl), Texas patents $7.10@7.35 ($6.832@6.53 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7@7,25 
($6.28@6.44 bbl). : 

Amsterdam.—Demand for flour is small, with sales limited. Prices, however, 
are approaching a good, competitive level. Today’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents $6.85@7.10 ($6.13@6.32 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.35@7.60 ($6.53@6.16 
bbl), Kansas straights $7.10@7.30 ($6.32@6.50 bbl), home milled, delivered, §7 
($6.23 bbl), Belgian flour $6.80 ($6.05 bbl). 

Oslo.—The flour market is quiet, with only occasional sales reported. Today's 
quotations: Canadian top patents $7.70 per 100 kilos ($6.85 bbl), Canadian export 
patents $6.95 ($6.19 bbl), Minnesota top patents $8 ($7.12 bbl), German rye flour 
$7.80 ($6.94 bbl), English wheat flour $6.70 ($5.96 bbl). 


WHEAT 
The London wheat market is very quiet, with poor demand, owing to the de- 
clining market. 
MILLFEED 
The London millfeed market is firm, owing to the dry weather. Bran is quoted 
at £7 10s ton, ex-mill, middlings £9 7s 6d. Plate pollards, afloat, are offered at 
£7 1s 3d, July-August £7 6s 3d. The Belfast millfeed market is firm, with bran 
quoted at £9@10 and Plate pollards at £10@11. 


OIL CAKE 
The cake market is quiet in London. Home made cottonseed cake is quoted at 
£7 13s 9d ton, ex-mill, and Egyptian at £8 5s, ex-ship. The Liverpool market has 
a steady tone, but business is very limited. American linseed cake, July-August 
shipment is quoted at £11 12s 6d, ex-ship. 
OATMEAL 
In London, the oat products market is very dull, with prices only nominal. 
American and Canadian rolled oats are quoted at about 47s. Oatmeal is held at 
45s 6d. The Belfast market is steady and quiet. Canadian rolled oats are quoted 
at 44@465s, c.i.f., and Irish rolled oats at 51s. Oatmeal is offered at 45@46s. 


C. F. G. Raikes. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— July 16 July 17 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— July 16 July 17 














July 14 July7 1927 1926 Jul wen fase 
Minneapolis ...201,457 164,123 196,031 206,345 yfinneapolis ...... a oo |hCU 
Duluth-Superior 29,295 9,485 17,925 19,195  Duluth-Superior .. 79 36 4 5 
Outside mills*..169,958 184,776 224,505 235,709 Outside mills* ... 57 45 51 35 
Totals ....400,710 358,384 438,461 461,249 MeN eRE. uC: 50 rr vn a 
SOUTH WEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...133,861 102,297 128,063 115,282 kansas City ...... 67 61 a3 "6 
Atchison ...... 24,848 24,718 25,946 29,296 Atchison ......... 80 80 87 99 
Wichita ....... 27,872 22,868 24,666 46,442 Wichita ....)..° °° 45 36 39 74 
ee 41,170 30,183 34,479 34,189  Salina............ 87 64 74 96 
St. Joseph .... 18,174 12,090 42,191 50,532 st. Joseph ....... 38 25 89 106 
Omaha ........ 23,092 22,408 16,262 20,125 Omaha .......... 84 82 59 3 
Outside millst.. 169,757 147,222 204,365 264,100 Outside millst ... 54 46 64 79 
Totals 438,774 361,786 475,972 559,916 Average ..... 61 60 67 82 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND S$ I 
St. Louis ...... 00 27,000 28,400 22,300 st. Louis ......... tpi wl 47 93 
Outsidet ‘ 42, 500 40,200 46,700 27,500 Outsidet ....... 49 46 54 41 
Central States] rH 536 61,828 23,530 19,400 Central States] ... 57 51 44 52 
Southeast ..... 456 74,433 62,630 52,782 Southeast ........ 30 56 42 95 
Totals ....178,292 203,461 161,260 121,982 Average ..... 4 61 1 39 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 14,381 11,341 19,064 22,300 Portland ......... 38 30 30 36 
ON ree 30,089 24,056 21,077 27,524 Seattle ........... 64 51 45 52 
Tacoma ....... 8,244 17,791 25,287 33,183 Tacoma .......... 14 31 44 58 
Totals . 52,714 53,188 65,428 83,007 Average ..... 31 32 39 8 
Buffalo ........ 190,291 161,446 173,878 207,959 Buffalo........... 76 63 73 87 
Chicago ....... 36,266 31,875 36,000 39,000 Chicago .......... 91 80 90 97 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 





se Bc (2 Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outsid St. Louis, but 
grades 30s ($5.11 bbl). controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 17. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous dz 96 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. . Misha etter 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New Mer Baltimore Philadel i i 
n phia Boston Col Nashville 
Spring first patent .......... $7.00@ 7.50 $7.60@ 8. 00 Bs cco Doves $7.10@ 7.60 $7.95@ 8.20 $7.30@ 7.8 $7.40@ 7.65 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.50@ 8.60 $7.80@ 8.10 ue 9.00 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.65@ 7.10 7.40@ 7.60 me MEH 6.70@ 7.20 oo se @ 37.46 6.90@ 1:30 6.90@ 7.15 7.50@ 7.75 7.35@ 8.50 7.20@ 7.50 gh yesh 
Spring first clear ............ 6.00@ 6.50 6.20@ 6.25 ee 5.80@ 6.40 6.40@ 6.50 6.30@ 6.75 ....@.... 6.90@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.25 ....@... See West 
Hard winter short patent..... 16.75@ 7.05 ee hele 6.80@ 7.45 6.90@ 7.40 Re... 16.75@ 7.25 6.90@ 7.15 1.60@ 8.00 cies tas ine ae n 
Hard winter straight ......... \6.20@ 6.40 Pr le 6.20@ 6.80 6.00@ 6.40 @ 6.40@ 6.80 {/6.50@ 6.75 7.25@ 7.50 sects lease cae pnd = 
Hard winter first clear ....... 15.46@ 6.75 ....@.... 5.25@ 5.50 |5.00@ 5.50 fe Saale ee) Te ienee Spare pce...) Lanes fe Re wae hem 
Soft winter short patent...... 16.75@ 7.20 epee .@. 17.50@ 8.00 @ @ 16.75@ 7.00 @ 7.35@ 8 rh Gees ae 
3 o oe QDecee coco Q@ecee . A esses be 0 .30 7.75 8.20 9.50@ 9.4 
Soft winter straight ......... 46.10@ 6.60 ee Pe -@.. 16.00@ 6.50 — re 6.40@ 7.25 *|6.00@ 6.25 *7.25@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.30 7 Hd 4 7.75 8 25@ 8.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 15.75@ 6.05 ....@.... im Sy /5.00@ 5.50 eee He a Met ee en Ceittioae SP aa Say 7,00@ 7.50 
Rye flour, white ............ 5.90@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.05 -@.. ~ +0» @ 6.75 6.75@ 6.85 6.40@ 6.70 6.50@ 6.75 6.90@ 7.10 6.75 6.85 Be Mike : @ «++ 
ee GONE, GAP 6. csccscnescss 4.50@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.20. iy ae --@ 6.35 4.65@ 475 °....@.... 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.50 Sse 5.75 > Sa line Bae 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winni 
> peg ** nipes 
Family patent ae .40@ 8.00 $8.00@ 8.20 See $....@ Wa $8.00@ 8.20 Spring top patent{...$....@7.80 $....@8.85 wittag Sadlerut=.....: Toronto Winnip 
GIrOISMt cc.viccace 0@ 6.00 o00j0@, osee OS rere 7.65@ 8. 55 9.00@ 9.25 Spring second patent{ ....@7.20 - + @8.25 Ontario exports§..... 38s@39s 
GE oe. eek : '00@ 6.40 Montana ....... 7.30@ 7.95 8.00@ 8.20 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.10 ++ @7.25 


*Includes near-by straights. 
(Price of new crop. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis 


. §98-lb jutes. t{Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes- 
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HIGH QUALITY WHEAT IN 
PROSPECT FOR NORTHWEST 


Mixneapotis, Minn.—It is, of course, 
impossible as yet to get a definite line 
on the prospective quality of the growing 
wheat crop in the Northwest. There was 
an interval during June when the pros- 

were not overbright, because of the 
long continued drouth. During the last 
three weeks, however, the situation has 
been completely changed, so that the out- 
look now is for better than a fair aver- 
age crop. ; 

Where a crop has been obliged to de- 
yelop under more or less adverse condi- 
tions, it acquires a hardiness not usually 
found where these are more nearly ideal. 
In other words, it is the old story of the 
survival of the fittest, and the wheat that 
does pull through is more likely to dis- 
play a satisfactory milling character and 
better bread making qualities. 

The stand of wheat in the Northwest 
this year is not nearly so rank as that 
of a year ago and, consequently, should 
be less apt to suffer from the ravages of 
rust, should the latter develop. Condi- 
tions at present are practically ideal 
throughout the Northwest, warm days, 
cool nights, moderate breezes and ample 
moisture. A continuance of the present 
weather, while wheat is passing from the 
milk to the dough stage, and ripening, 
should produce a crop that will hold its 
own in comparison with previous spring 
wheat crops, so far as gluten quality is 
concerned. 

These facts are being pointed out to 
flour buyers by their miller friends, in 
advising them to hold off for a while be- 
fore contracting for new crop delivery. 
They add: “Unless something of an ex- 
traordinary nature turns up to upset the 
present outlook, it is quite possible, if 
not probable, that this attitude of pa- 
tience and watchful waiting will be am- 
ply rewarded.” 

oo > 


RECEIPTS AT KANSAS CITY 
SHOW GOOD PROTEIN GRADE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—According to T. B. Arm- 
strong, of the Kansas state grain inspec- 
tion department, an average of 11.86 per 
cent protein was reached in the 5,000 
cars of wheat which arrived here within 
the past seven days. This compares with 
12.25 per cent for shipments made during 
the same period last year. The protein 
content ranged between 8.24 per cent, 
obtained in a car from Kansas, to 17.52, 
in one from Texas. There is a tendency 
toward a gradual improvement in the 
protein content of wheat receipts. Prob- 
ably 70 per cent of the shipments will be 
graded No. 1, although there has been a 
slight deterioration in grade, due to mois- 
ture. Approximately 15 per cent of the 
current arrivals are damp. On July 16 
and 17 there was a noticeable amount of 
bleached wheat received. However, ex- 
cept for the moisture factor, the quality 
of the grain is excellent. 


eed 

EUROPEAN WEATHER FAVORABLE 

Wasuincton, D. C—European weath- 
er for the first half of the week ending 
July 12 was mostly cool, with scattered 
rains, while the second half was mostly 
warm and clear, favoring grain crops, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has been advised. There was 
further improvement in crop conditions 
generally. However, for France, there is 
Some indication of crop qualities below 
ast year, and Italy reports some damage 
from drouth in the northern section. 
Both wheat and rye in Denmark are re- 
ported to be below average. They were 
also below average at this time last year. 


oso 


Atlanta.—Mills placed some orders for 
corn and oats for immediate needs last 
Week, but no advance business was re- 
Ported. New Texas oats, No. 2 red rust- 
Proof, are selling at about 70c bu, bulk, 
and 73@73%c, sacked. No. 2 white 
Western corn, sacked, was quoted, Jul 
14, at $1.37 bu, f.o.b., Atlanta, with bill, 
While bulk corn advanced to $1.32; No. 
8 white, sacked, sold at $1.36, and No. 
: ‘ay No. 8 yellow, sacked, at $1.35@ 
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Spring Wheat Condition 
Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 
June 1 


July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
71.7 eee oo 





9.0 

. 89.7 86.4 82.7 
. . 64.8 60.2 58.4 
° ° 88.1 73.9 75.0 
82.3 81.9 79.7 82.3 
90.2 82.4 69.6 65.1 
90.7 83.7 80.4 80.1 
93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 
91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 
95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 
91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 
88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 
94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
95.5 92.1 76.5 68.0 
93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 
95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 
94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 
92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 
95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 
95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 
88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 
93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 
93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 
1908... cccccccece 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
1901... ceveecece 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 
1900... .ccceccces 87.3 55.2 56.4 66.1 
1899... ccccccees 91.4 91.7 83.6 17.2 
1898... cccceeee 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 
1897... ccccccees 89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 
1896... .ceeeeees 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
1896... cccsceeee 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
1894... .ccccccee 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
1898... ceccecees 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
1893... cccescece 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
)) ) eee 92.6 94.1 96.5 97.2 
1890... .ccceceee 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 

oY] 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Departmént of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre 
(area in thousands, crop in millions and 
yield per acre in bushels): 


am Wheat—— _ -——- Rye. 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1928*... 57,750 798 14 3,535 39 1 
1927 68,583 872 15 3,670 59 16 
1926 66,526 832 156 3,513 40 «#11 
1926 62,2565 676 13 3,974 46 12 
1924 52,535 864 17 4,150 65 16 
1923 69,659 797 13 6,171 63 «12 
1922 62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919 75,694 968 i3 6,307 76 «#12 
1918 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 «15 
1916 52,816 636 12 3,213 49 165 
1915 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 64 #17 
1914 53,541 17 2,641 43° #17 
1913 50,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912 45,814 730 16 2,117 86 17 
1911 49,643 621 12 2,127 33S 16 
1910 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 «(16 
1909 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907 45,211 634 14 1,926 82 16 
1906 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 «17 
1905 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 #17 
1904 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 «16 
1903 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 «16 
1902 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 «#417 
1901 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 «16 
1899 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 «14 
1898 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 «(16 
1897 $9,465 630 13 1,704 27 «#416 
1896 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 «#413 
1895 $4,047 467 14 1,890 27 «#14 
1894 84,882 460 13 1,945 27 «#414 
1893 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892 38,5654 616 13 2,164 28 18 
1891 39,917 612 15 2,176 $2 16 
1890... 36,087 899. 11 2,142 26 «612 
1889... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 «413 
1888... 87,886 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887... 87,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886. 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 °=«il 


1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 
*July 1 estimate. ftAverage crop per year 


for the period. 
oo S 


Winter Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
1928..... vee 486 12 544 ise es's 
UC Aor eee 594 5387 579 652 £553 
1926..... 549 543 668 626 627 
1926..... 474 445 407 404 416 402 
i Soe 649 553 509 643 589 592 
1923..... 572 678 581 686 668 672 
1922..... 573 584 607 569 641 587 
1921..... 621 629 578 573 643 £600 
1080. .... 484 484 503 618 632 £611 
1919..... 837 899 892 838 715 760 
lL ee 560°" 672 586 567 655 565 
See 430 86366 373 402 417 418 
1916. ..06 495 499 469 489 454 482 
1916..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
| 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1918..... 663 5613 492 483 5610 6524 
1913..... 493 370 363 358 389 400 

Average .565 555 545 549 546 566 


Although still quite localized, the 
growth of winter wheat in Minnesota 
has become more general during the past 
few years, due to better yields and less 
danger from rust than is the case with 
spring wheat. The popularity of this 


crop undoubtedly will increase in future 
years, and it may closely approach the 
acreage of spring wheat. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 




















Western Canada Optimistic 


Winnirec, Man., July 17.—(Special Telegram)—Warm weather the past week 
has been of great benefit to crops in western Canada. All districts report rapid 
growth. The wheat is filling, and|some will be cut in Manitoba in two weeks. 
Barley cutting commenced in one district in this province on July 16. Some areas 
in Saskatchewan were hit by hail the last few days, but the aggregate of damage 
is not expected to be great, and farmers say some of the wheat will come back. 
Alberta reports generally good conditions, with growth of grain stronger and more 
uniform for this time of year than probably at any similar period, and another 
big crop is expected in that province. Generally speaking, conditions in western 
Canada could hardly be better, and a feeling of optimism rules everywhere. Re- 
ports circulated that rust has appeared in Saskatchewan cannot be confirmed, and 
in official circles no stem rust is reported. 


oS 
Ontario Winter Wheat Maturing 


Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop of Ontario is doing splendidly. With 
an acreage of 692,900, there is to be seen in the maturing process one of the best 
crops of this grain produced in recent years. Coarse grains also are doing well. 


cen 
Northwestern Crop Well Advanced 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The outlook for the spring wheat crop in the Northwest 
is still very flattering. Reports issued by the state agricultural statisticians, line 
elevator companies, banking institutions and railroad representatives all are op- 
timistic. The growth in the last two weeks has been rapid, so that the crop now is 
said to be farther advanced than a year ago. Weather has been ideal, with occa- 
sional showers, and wheat is heading out and filling nicely. Traces of black rust are 
reported from points in Minnesota and the Dakotas but, to date, no damage has 
been done, the weather being unfavorable for its spread. The critical period is at 
hand, however. Given another week or two of present weather conditions, the 
spring wheat crop will be made and out of danger. 


oo 


Rains Delay Southwestern Harvest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 17.—(Special Telegram)—Rather extensive rains in 
Kansas and Nebraska the past few days have interfered with completion of the 
harvest, but actual damage is not yet great. The percentage of moisture is higher 
in current receipts, and there is some bleaching. The situation is by no means 
serious, and cutting now is going forward under satisfactory conditions. Talk of 
a car shortage is rather premature, but in districts where the harvest rush is great- 
est there is of course some delay in securing all needed cars. 


oo 
Ohio Crop Report 


Torepo, Oun1o.—According to the Ohio department of agriculture, the condi- 
tion of crops on July 1 was somewhat better than a month ago. This applies to 
wheat, corn, oats and barley. Ohio corn was given a condition of 77 on July 1, 
compared with 63 a year ago and a 10-year average of 81, indicating a crop of 
136,000,000 bus, against 110,000,000 last year. Condition of wheat was given as 51 
per cent of normal, with a forecast of 9,941,000 bus, compared with 28,980,000 in 
1927. Oats condition 85 per cent of normal, with indicated crop of 92,378,000 bus, 
compared with 60,800,000 a year ago. 

oo 


Harvest General in Eastern Oregon 


Porttanp, Orecon.—Wheat harvesting has become general in eastern Oregon, 
and reports indicate that the yield will be greater than at first expected. Favor- 
able weather conditions have improved the outlook throughout the Pacific North- 
west, and it is thought that the yield may be 3,000,000 bus above the recent gov- 
ernment estimate, and that the quality of the crop will be better than last year, 
although the total yield will be less. 

oo SD 


Good Soft Winter Wheat Crop 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 17.—(Special Telegram)—It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the soft winter wheat crop in this territory is of unusually high protein 
content. The quality is excellent generally, and the yield better than anticipated 
in the spring. . : 


ooS> 


Good Progress in Montana 


Great Fatis, Mont.—Weather conditions continue favorable, and the wheat 
crop is making excellent progress throughout the state. 
oC S 


Threshing Under Way in Tennessee 


NasHviILLE, Tenn.—Threshing of wheat was getting under way in Tennessee 
last week. According to reports, the quality of the crop is good. Very little had 
been marketed last week, the crop being late. Better movement is expected this 
week. Rains have delayed threshing. It is thought that a good portion of the crop 
will be marketed promptly. 

oo . 
Indiana Corn Prospects 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Sunny days and hot nights have improved corn prospects, 
and farmers have resumed cultivation, using the hoe where the crop has grown 
too high for the cultivator. Wheat cutting is completed, while oats harvesting has 
been resumed, and prospects are the best in several years. 

eo 


Conditions in Lithuania and Latvia 


Hamesurc, Germany.—Official statistics concerning the Lithuanian crop recently 
published by the ministry of agriculture at Kowno have given rise to the fear that 
it will be a failure, owing to overabundant rains and cold weather. In various 
parts of the country lack of cattle feed is already, noticeable. A scheme of relief 
for the population is being considered by the government. The state of the crop 
in Latvia is also unfavorable, numerous floods having caused serious damage by 
washing away the greater part of the spring growth. The loss, so far as spring 
grain is concerned, is calculated to be about 60 per cent. Moreover, the hay harvest 
has failed, so that the danger of lack of cattle feed is acute. The provinces of 
Semgallen, Kurland and Lettgallen have suffered most. 
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EXPANSION PROGRAM IS 
ARRANGED BY SCHULZE 


Baking Company to Spend $600,000 for 
Larger Buildings and More Equipment 
in Several Plants 


Kansas Crtry, Mo., July 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—An expenditure of $600,000 
for larger buildings and modern equip- 
ment for the plants of the Schulze Bak- 
ing Co. was approved early this week 
by R. L. Nafziger, president, Kansas 
City. The expansion program follows 
an expenditure of a like amount during 
the last nine months. Of the funds just 
set aside, $150,000 are for enlargement 
of the Kansas City plant at Twenty- 
second and Campbell streets, and instal- 
lation of traveling ovens and other equip- 
ment. 

The recently built cake plant here has 
been found too small, Mr. Nafziger said, 
and a large portion of the new appro- 
priation will go to increasing these fa- 
cilities. Two of the company’s four 
plants in Chicago will receive a total of 
$300,000 to be used in enlarging build- 
ings and installing traveling oven equip- 
ment, two of which will be put in the 
South Side plant and one in that on the 
North Side. 

Cincinnati is to have a $100,000 cake 
plant, completely equipped. The remain- 
ing $50,000 will be spent in new con- 
struction and improved equipment in 
Grand Rapids, Peoria and Omaha. 


oe 


LATEST SCHULZE BAKERY 
MANAGEMENT IS UNCHANGED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The business of 
the Golden Rule Baking Co., Kansas 
City, which recently was purchased by 
the Schulze Baking Co., of which R. L. 
Nafziger is president, will be operated, 
for the present at least, without change 
in brands or management, Mr. Nafziger 
has announced. The plant is equipped 
with five ovens. L. M. Goodwin, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Golden Rule 
company, and Fred L. Timmig, man- 
ager, will remain with the organization. 
Fred W. Fleming, a local capitalist, was 
president of the company. 


ov! 


RAILROADS MUST MEET BIG 
CAR DEMAND IN SOUTHWEST 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—Changes in harvest- 
ing methods and a bumper crop in the 
Southwest have developed an emergency 
in transportation, according to the offi- 
cers of the Midwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, which met in Milwaukee last 
week, They state that there will be 25 
per cent more activity this year, due to 
the heavy crop, than there was a year 
ago. 

L. M. Betts, Chicago, manager of the 
car service division, said that the me- 
chanical era has been reached in farm- 
ing, and with Kansas having the.second 
largest winter wheat crop in its history, 
there is a record breaking intensity of 
car loading. Kansas is now loading 
2,000 cars a day and railroads have re- 
cruited 34,000 cars to move the crop on 
time without breaking up the normal 
service. 

There will be an increase of 10 per 
cent in shipments of flour and mill prod- 
ucts during the next quarter, the ship- 
pers predicted, a decrease of 23 per cent 
in grain and a 24.1 per cent decrease 
in hay and forage crops shipments, due 
to winter killing. 

oo 


PROTEIN VALUES WILL BE 
DISCUSSED AT CONFERENCES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A unified pro- 
gram designed to help wheat growers 
obtain the protein values of their grain 
is the purpose of a series of July and 
August conferences called by Nils A. 
Olsen, chief of the Bureau of ,Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Representatives of 
state agricultural colleges, grain grow- 
ers, and grain buyers have been asked to 
participate in these conferences, the 
cates of which will be announced locally. 
They will be held at Bozeman, Mont., 
Fargo, N. D., Brookings, S, D., Minne- 
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apolis, Omaha, Neb., Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, and Oklahoma City, Okla. Studies 
have been made by the bureau with re- 
gard to the whole problem of protein 
values, particularly from the standpoint 
of inspection, grading and marketing. 
The conferences have been called to ob- 
tain information and suggestions from 
the local educational, agricultural and 
commercial interests with a view to 
working out jointly some plan of action 
in which all parties concerned may co- 
operate. 
oo > 


BASIS OF GRAIN BUYING IN 
OHIO WILL BE DISCUSSED 


Proposed changing of the method of 
buying grain in Ohio from a bushel basis 
to a 100-lb basis will be considered at 
the annual meeting of the southwestern 
Ohio group of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ 
Association, to be held at Middletown, 
Aug. 2. 

Those in favor of the change hold that 
the new grain contains so much moisture 
that it is unsatisfactory both to the pro- 
ducers and handlers to buy it on the 
bushel basis, particularly because of the 
varying standards of weight for the 
bushel in the several states of the Union 
and because of the difficulty in reaching 
settlements without intricate mathemati- 
cal calculation. 

The meeting at Middletown will be 
presided over by Edgar Thierwechter, 
of Oak Harbor, Ohio, president of the 
association. 

oS 
ADJUSTMENTS ON DAMAGED FLOUR 

Lonpvon, Ene.—S. Boekman, of Car- 
dozo & Boekman, and Jacques Luch- 
singer, of Jochems & Luchsinger, both 
of Amsterdam, spent a few days in Lon- 
don during the last week of June on be- 
half of the Netherlands and German 
flour importers’ associations. It is un- 
derstood that arrivals of flour in Hol- 
land from gulf ports have been found to 
be weevily, and it is partly on this busi- 
ness that Messrs. Luchsinger and Boek- 
man were obliged to come to London to 
confer with insurance adjusters and with 
the United States Shipping Board. It 
is further understood that matters have 
been adjusted and settled satisfactorily 
to all concerned. 

oo 

BEWSHER CO. OUT OF BUSINESS 

Omana, Nes.—The Bewsher Co., one 
of the oldest grain concerns in Omaha, 
has liquidated its affairs and gone out 
of business. A. H. Bewsher, founder of 
the company, who was a charter member 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange and has 
been an active member of it continu- 
ously since it opened for business in Feb- 
ruary, 1904, has joined the Updike Grain 
Corporation. Mr. Bewsher is one of a 
very few Omaha grain men who were 
on the trading floor of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange the day the first car of grain 
was sold there nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. 


PLAN TO BUILD JUTE MILL 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, a company has 
been formed for the purpose of erecting 
and operating a jute mill at Calcutta, 
India. It is planned to equip it with 
500 looms. Members of the Calcutta 
Jute Mills Association are subscribers to 
an agreement that prohibits the enlarg- 
ing of the capacity of their plants, and 
the establishment of mills by concerns 
outside the association may force the 
older companies to discard their agree- 
ment. 

ovo 

MEADOW MILLS INCORPORATED 

Attanta, Ga.—According to a recent 
announcement, the Meadow Mills have 
been incorporated at New Bern, N. C., 
with $100,000 capital stock, by E. H. 
Meadows, Jr., and Haywood Jones. The 
company plans to build a mill in that 
city, which is also the location of the 
plant of the New Bern Milling Co. 

oo 

WAREHOUSE LICENSE REFUSED 

Curcaco, Int.—The Illinois commerce 
commission, after holding up the appli- 
cation for a license for the Chicago 
Board of Trade Warehouse Co., Inc., for 
more than a year, has finally refused 
the application, on the ground that it 





might have a monopolistic tendency. It 
is understood by those in close touch 
with the situation that the real reason 
for the commission’s action was that 
there are two elevator men on the com- 
pany’s board of directors. It will be 
necessary to devise some method by 
which operators of public warehouses 
can do business under the revised Illinois 
warehouse law without being charged 
with operating illegally. 
oS 
FLOUR SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 
Betrast, IreLanp.—Shipments of flour 
to Dublin for the week ended June 16 
were 1,000 sacks, making the total 209,- 
000 since Aug. 1, the imports into Dub- 
lin for the same week being 2,425 sacks. 
In the same period there were no ship- 
ments to Belfast, the total imports since 
Aug. 1 being only 147,000 sacks. Hith- 
erto, Belfast has always eclipsed Dublin 
as a consumer of foreign flour, so that 
the swing of the pendulum in the oppo- 
site direction is a matter of surprise to 
the trade. Dublin is now getting far 
ahead in its foreign flour imports. 
oS 


TEXAS TOWN SEEKS FLOUR MILL 

Atitanta, Ga.—Believing that Whites- 
boro, Texas, offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the successful operation of a 
flour mill, the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city has been interested in pro- 
moting the erection of a plant. Busi- 
ness men have agreed to furnish without 
cost a site for a mill to be operated 
either as a branch of some outside com- 
pany, or by a new concern organized by 
experienced and responsible flour men. 
There is no mill in Whitesboro at pres- 
ent. 






IN RAGS—OR VELVET GOWNS 


OMMENTING on ane article, 

“The Refilled Flour Bag,” by 
Robert T. Beatty, which appeared in 
a recent issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, a miller recalls the days 
when the exchange trade flourished 
and farmers brought their wheat to 
mill and took home their flour and 
offal. 

Mentioning one particular mill, he 
writes: “There are two farmers in 
particular that seem to stand out 
prominently in my mind. One we 
will call Peter Shultz and the other 
John McCormack, and as the names 
will indicate, they were German and 
Irish. Peter was what we would 
call a ‘clean Dutchman,’ and John, 
if he lived in a city today, would be 
called ‘shanty Irish.’ 

“Peter came to the mill for flour 
just once a year, and he made an 
event of it, so it seemed to me, for 
he had a large family and he brought 
wheat enough at one time so that the 
flour he received would last him un- 
til another crop was harvested. His 
wheat was always the best, and was 
always put up in clean grain bags 
that were all marked with his name 
and in addition were all numbered. 
Strings were fastened to all bags. We 
were not allowed to put flour in the 
bags that he brought the wheat in, 
but he had for that purpose special 
sacks that had been washed and 
ironed. Everything about him was 
in keeping with the bags—horses, 
harness, wagon, and Peter himself. 

“Not so with John. He came to the 
mill every Saturday afternoon and 
brought one bag of dirty wheat in the 
dirtiest grain bag that you ever saw, 
for as I remember it looked as if it 
had spent the night before under the 
horses’ feet in the barn. It was the 
only receptacle he had to put his 
flour in, for he was always so hard up 
that he could not buy a clean sack 
from the mill, so we would turn the 
bag and shake it, turn it back again 
and put our nice, clean flour in it. 

“Bakers return their sacks to the 
mill in about the same condition as 
Peter and John brought their sacks 
to the mill to be filled, some in good 
condition and some in the worst pos- 
sible condition. I trust that your 
article will do some good, and am 
sure it will.” 
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MIDSUMMER MEETING 
OF MICHIGAN MILLERS 


Large Attendance Marks Meeting Held jp 
New Building of Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. at Lansing 


The midsummer meeting of the Michj- 
gan State Millers’ Association, held at 
Lansing, June 10, in the new building 
of the Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire [p. 
surance Co., known as the Mutual Build. 
ing, was unusually well attended, all the 
mills at Toledo also being represented, 

In the morning there was a conference 
with the grain dealers and shippers of 
the state. In the afternoon, there was a 
closed meeting for millers only. The 
meeting this year was called earlier than 
usual on account of the unusual situa- 
tion obtaining in regard to the wheat 
crop. Luncheon was served in the same 
building, with the insurance company 
acting as host, and being in the nature 
of a housewarming on the opening of 
the new building. 

An interesting address was made by 
A. D. Baker, secretary of the company, 
The wheat situation was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and it was shown that improve- 
ment in the crop assures an adequate 
supply of soft wheat for milling require- 
ments. Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation, Nashville, Tenn., attended the 
meeting. As the proceedings were not 
for publication, no detailed report of 
them can be made. They were in the 
nature of a trade conference among the 
millers and grain dealers of the state. 


ove 


CHAIN STORE PRODUCTION 
OF CHEAP BREAD OPPOSED 


Denver, Coto.—At the monthly meet- 
ing of the Denver Retail Bakers’ Club, 
held on July 10, the matter of chain gro- 
cery stores producing their own bread 
and selling it at 5c, which they cannot 
do, in the opinion of those present at the 
meeting, without a loss of 2@2%/c loaf, 
was discussed at length. 

Arthur Weiss, of Weiss’s Bakery, Den- 
ver, stated that this was unfair to the 
baking industry, and that something 
should be done about it. 

It was finally decided that a _ resolu- 
tion condemning the practice be drawn 
up and sent to all other bakers’ organiza- 
tions in the country. J. Gates, presi- 
dent, appointed a committee to draw up 
the resolution and present it at the next 
regular meeting of the club. 


oe! 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN TARIFF 
AGREEMENT NOW EFFECTIVE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Austro-Hun- 
garian supplementary tariff agreement 
went into effect on July 15, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been advised. 
This agreement introduces the following 
Austrian conventional rates: on wheat, 
rye and barley grains, about 40c per 100 
kilos (formerly varying sliding scale 
duty); on flour, approximately $1 (vary- 
ing sliding scale duty). The new rate 
on flour is a flat rate and not, as pre- 
viously, applied as a surcharge to the 
duty of the respective grain. The Unit- 
ed States has most favored nation ar- 
rangements with both Austria and Hun- 
gary. 

oye 

EXCHANGE OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 

Ricumonp, Va.—Officers of the Rich- 
mond Grain Exchange during the past 
year have been re-elected. John W. 
Justis is president, I. L. Sutherland vice 
president, and W. F. Green secretary- 
treasurer. The board of directors of the 
exchange will be composed of S. 'T. Bev- 
eridge, F. H. Garber, Jr., Thomas L. 
Moore, J. M. Roane, W. F. Richardson, 
Jr., W. D. Saunders, I. W. Sutherland, 
Jr., A. R. Venable, and W. P. Wood. 


oe 


NATIONAL BISCUIT PROFITS 
The National Biscuit Co. reports a net 
profit of $4,559,941 for the quarter end- 
ing June 30, after charges have been 
deducted, the Wall Street Journal said 
last week. Net profit for the first six 
months of 1928 totaled $8,355,072. 
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July 18, 1928 


BRITISH AND IRISH 
MILLERS IN MEETING 


o> 
Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, Chemist, Dover, 
Eng., Criticizes Methods of Milling 
- in United States 


Lonnon, Enc.—The fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the National Association of Brit- 
jsh and Irish Millers was celebrated at 
the annual convention which opened June 
25 at Liverpool. Owing to an accident 
the incoming president, James Rank, was 
unable to be present, so the new vice 
president, Guy Savory, presided. 

An interesting paper by E. D. Simon, 
Manchester, which was printed in pam- 
phlet form and distributed, was one of 
the features of the meeting. In this Mr. 
Simon stated that he understood there 
were some 600 cereal chemists in the 
United States engaged in advising mill- 
ers. He said that Dr. D. W. Kent- 
Jones, Dover, Eng., had informed him 
that most of the big bakeries in the 
United States bought their flour on ash 
and protein analysis, and that many of 
the mills regularly sent analysis cer- 
tificates to the bakers with the flour, 
whereas in England he did not suppose 
there were a dozen cereal chemists, and 
yet he would have thought that, with the 
variety of the wheats and conditions, an 
advisory chemist would be worth two 
or three times as much to a miller in 
this country as in the United States. He 
was of the opinion that there were either 
too many cereal chemists in the United 
States or too few on this side. 

Dr. Kent-Jones, who had recently re- 
turned from the United States, where he 
attended the cereal chemists’ and opera- 
tive millers’ conventions at Minneapolis, 
also addressed the meeting, and was 
somewhat critical in his remarks regard- 
ing American milling methods. This, 
however, was declared by some to be 
due to the fact that the Kent-Jones 
method of testing for color was some- 
what unfavorably received at the Min- 
neapolis convention. In the course of 
his short address Dr. Kent-Jones stated 
that American millers were absolutely 
under the thumb of bakers, and that the 
real reason for the employment of chem- 
ists by American millers was to enable 
them to supply the flour as specified by 
the bakers. 

He went on to say: “They have a 
number of chemists, and, strange as it 
may seem, they appear to be very satis- 
fied. I should not like American flour 
to be judged by their chemists, in spite 
of their cost. We will say that perhaps 
that is the fault of the milling engineers 
on the other side, and not the chemists. 
The situation in America is very dif- 
ferent from what it is here. As I saw 
the situation, it is determined and ruled 
by chemists, not attached to the mills, 
but to the bakeries. A very large pro- 
portion of the bread is made in large 
bakeries that have their own laboratories 
staffed by four, five or even six chemists. 
These chemists know—or perhaps I 
should say, using the phrase of one of 
the American millers, ‘think they know’ 
—what they want. They therefore dic- 
tate direct to the miller the type of flour 
he has got to send in. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, they say that they want flour of a 
certain percentage of proteins, a certain 
percentage of ash, a certain viscosity, 
and a certain minimum number of rope 
Spores per gram. I want to know how 
many of you would like to receive an 
order telling you how much chlorine is 


* to be used and the exact amount of pH? 


Under those circumstances, the miller 
has to have a chemist to see that he is 
sending in the flour up to the specifica- 
tions demanded. I am not saying any- 
thing about this, whether it is right or 
wrong, but I might tell you I went to 
one mill where they were mixing some 
thousands of barrels of flour because 
their ash was .02 per cent higher than 
the particular specification.” 

It was quite evident from the tone of 
his speech that Dr. Kent-Jones was dis- 
appointed in not having made a more 
favorable impression at the Minneapolis 
convention as regards his process and 
theories for the treatment of flour. 
However, as his process has not made 


.4ny important headway in the United 


Kingdom, he should not be greatly sur- 


prised at its somewhat indifferent recep- 
tion by American millers. 

Aside from the business meetings held, 
many social events were arranged, in- 
cluding a cruise on the River Mersey, an 
excursion to Llandudno, a famous Welsh 
seaside resort, and a visit to Chester, 
where the visitors were entertained at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Frost, 
members of a well-known milling family. 

The annual banquet held at the Adel- 
phi Hotel, and the jubilee ball, were 
notable features. 


COLORADO COMPANY WILL 
BUILD $125,000 ELEVATOR 


Denver, Coito.—To keep pace with the 
development of Denver as a wheat mar- 
keting and flour milling center, and to 
provide additional space for the storage 
of Colorado produced grain, the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. has begun 
the construction of a grain elevator at a 
cost of $125,000. The building, which 
will be of fireproof concrete construction, 
is being erected on Eighth and Wazee 
streets. It will be 110 ft high and cover 
a space of 62x128. When the building is 
completed the company will have storage 
space for approximately 800,000 bus 
wheat. The new structure will have a 
capacity of 325,000. 

o> 


GEORGIA MILLING INDUSTRY 
RANKED AS THIRD IN STATE 


Atianta, Ga.—Production of flour by 
Georgia soft wheat mills during 1927 
increased considerably over the previous 
year, according to a recent report by the 
Georgia State Agricultural Department. 
Comparing the value of products of the 
agricultural and manufacturing indus- 
tries for last year, the report stated that 
the total value of the output of Georgia 
flour and feed mills in 1927 was $27,- 
563,572, making this industry third in 
importance in the state. The report also 
states that corn ranked second in value 
of agricultural products in 1927 in 
Georgia, being $44,157,000 and exceeded 
only by cotton. There are now about 30 
flour mills in Georgia, with a combined 
capacity of about 5,700 bbls flour daily. 


o> 
OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF 
SEATTLE GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Seatrte, Wasu.—At last week’s an- 
nual meeting of the Seattle Grain Ex- 
change the following trustees were elect- 
ed: H. P. Chapman, vice president of 
the Charles H. Lilly Co., R. M. Hawkins, 
of the R. M. Hawkins Grain Co., and 
Harry B. Wylde, of the Novelty Mill 
Co. The trustees elected the following 
officers: W. H. Foster, grain exporter, 
president; A. A. Ryer, Ryer Grain Co., 
vice president; H. L. McIntire, manager 
grain department Co-Operative Egg and 
Poultry Association, secretary; R. M. 
Hawkins, treasurer. James J. McCor- 
mack was reappointed manager of the 
exchange. 

oo 
HIGHER INSURANCE URGED 


FOR COTTONSEED CRUSHERS 


New Orteans, La.—The Louisiana in- 
surance commission has postponed its 
decision on the application of the fire in- 
surance companies of Louisiana for an 
increase in the rate of insurance for 
cottonseed crushing mills of the state un- 
til the companies are ready to submit 
further data on their claims. A _ hear- 
ing was granted them by the commis- 
sion at New Orleans, July 11, but be- 
cause of insufficient data, the decision 
was withheld. 

“If we should allow the increase on 
these mills that the insurance companies 
are asking,” declared James Fortier, 
chairman of the commission, in sum- 
ming up the arguments of the Louisiana 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and 
those of the insurance companies, “our 
judgment would not be upheld by the 
courts, for it is clearly a class discrimi- 
nation. The increase they are asking is 
unheard of in the annals of this board, 
and I believe there has never been such 
a request made of any insurance com- 
mission in the United States. You 
claim that the increase asked for is 70 
per cent. The crushers say it is 240 
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per cent, and it has been admitted here 
that the amount of increase is in excess 
of 140 per cent.” 

M. C. Slackbridge, Shreveport, La., 
who operates five crushing plants, said 
during the discussion that he had ex- 
perienced difficulty in placing insurance 
on the plants because of the low rates 
which made the insurance companies 
averse to insuring for large amounts. 

George C. Hauser, president of the 
Louisiana Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, and W. M. Campbell, consulting 
rating engineer thereof, represented the 
association at the hearing, and W. P. D. 
Bush represented the insurance com- 
panies. 

oe] 


TAMPERING WITH GRAIN AT 
PORT OF MONTREAL DENIED 


MonrreaL, Que.—Some time ago, Wil- 
liam M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, during a conference with senators 
and representatives, charged that grain 
originating in the United States and ex- 
ported through the port of Montreal was 
being tampered with and that there was 
reason to suspect collusion by American 
exporters. 

Alec Ferguson, assistant general man- 
ager of the Montreal harbor commission 
and formerly responsible for the reor- 
ganization of the government elevator 
system at Port Colborne, believes that 
such charges are caused by propaganda 
intended to damage the good name and 
high reputation of the port of Montreal 
in the eyes of American exporters. 

American grain enters Montreal either 
with a United States federal or state 
certificate, and can be shipped without 
further inspection. In the handling of 
grain at Montreal the harbor authorities 
do not undertake any mixing of grades, 
and no further inspection of Canadian 
grain is made here, provided it carries a 
Canadian certificate final. 

If an additional inspection is asked 
for by shippers, this is performed by an 
inspector of the board of grain commis- 
sioners. 

oS 
PHILADELPHIA SHIPPING INCREASED 

An increase in the shipping business 
of the port of Philadelphia for the first 
six months of 1928 is shown in the re- 
cent report to the commissioners of navi- 
gation made by Alfred Lynch, statisti- 
cian. Vessel movement in and out of 
the port for the six months showed an 
increase of 323, with a gross tonnage of 
1,770,084, compared with the same pe- 
riod of 1927. Arrivals and sailings in 
the foreign trade showed an increase of 
129 and a gross tonnage of 762,858. 
The coast wise and intercoastal trade 
also showed a gain of 194 and a gross 
tonnage of 1,007,226. A loss of approxi- 
mately $6,723,301 was shown in the value 
of the foreign trade. 


oo > 


CAR SHORTAGE THREATENED 

Hutcuinson, Kansas.—A serious car 
shortage threatens to curtail receipts in 
the local market, which has been leading 
the world for several days. More than 
3,000 cars were received here last week, 
and thousands of bushels are piled on the 
ground on farms and near elevators 
throughout southwestern Kansas. Eleva- 
tors cannot get cars fast enough, and 
they are constantly filled to capacity. 
Late arrivals were showing more mois- 
ture, due to frequent showers, but a big 
majority of samples continued to grade 
No. 1 or No, 2, with test weight well 
above 60 lbs and protein content rang- 
ing from 11.5 to 13. 


oS 
MASSACHUSETTS PEDDLER FEE 
Boston, Mass.—The Massachusetts 


house of representatives on July 12 sus- 
tained Governor Fuller’s veto of the bill 
to exempt from payment of fees all 
hawkers of bakery, dairy and meat phd 
ucts. On the motion to pass the bill not- 
withstanding the veto of the governor 
there were 102 nays and 97 yeas. The 
senate recently passed the bill over the 
veto of the governor by a substantial 
majority. The refusal of the house to 
override the governor’s veto causes the 
proposed bill to exempt the payment of 
a fee to be defeated, and the old law 
. stands, 
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MERGER WILL BE EFFECTED 
BY CALIFORNIA BAKERIES 


San Francisco, Cat. — Announcement 
has been made of a. forthcoming issue 
of 80,000 shares of “A” and 110,000 
shares of “B” no par value stock of the 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc. a 
Delaware corporation, which will acquire 
the assets and business of the Langen- 
dorf Baking Co. and the Old Homestead 
Bakery, Inc., the largest baking institu- 
tions in San Francisco. The new cor- 
poration will embody five modern plants, 
located in San Francisco, Berkeley, San 
Jose and Los Angeles, with an approxi- 
mate daily production of 160,000 Ibs 
bread. Management of the business will 
be in the hands of S. S. Langendorf, who 
has successfully operated the Langen- 
dorf business since 1914. Langendorf 
bread has been established in San Fran- 
cisco since 1895, and Old Homestead 
brands since 1898, and both have en- 
joyed an excellent reputation for quality. 
Consolidated net profits of the Langen- 
dorf Baking Co. and the Old Homestead 
Bakery, Inc., for the year ended Dec. 
81, 1927, after depreciation and provi- 
sion for federal taxes at the rate of 12 
per cent per annum, were $289,549, with 
a gross business of $3,549,116. Average 
earnings for five years of the two com- 
panies, after like charges and adjust- 
ments, have been $339,261. Authorized 
capitalization of the new corporation 
permits 200,000 shares of “A” stock and 
800,000 shares of “B.” 


oo SD 


VANCOUVER FUTURES TRADE 
MAY OPEN IN SEPTEMBER 


Wiynirec, Man.—Mid-September has 
been set as the probable time for the 
opening of the market for trading in 
grain futures at Vancouver. Applica- 
tions have been received for the major- 
ity of the stock of the clearance associa- 
tion, to be known as the Vancouver 
Grain Exchange Clearance Association, 
Ltd., and the articles of incorporation 
are in the process of formation. The 
lists for subscription of membership will 
be open until July 25, after which date 
shares will be allocated and a board of 
directors elected. No price has yet been 
set for seats. 

oo 


COTTONSEED OIL CRUSHERS 
TO HOLD TRADE CONFERENCE 


Wasuinctron, D, C.—At the request 
of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, the cottonseed oil crushers 
of the United States will hold a trade 
practice conference at Memphis, Tenn., 
July 24, under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The conference 
will discuss unfair commercial practices, 
and efforts will be made to formulate 
and adopt a code of fair ones. All own- 
ers and operators of cottonseed crushing 
mills are invited to attend the confer- 
ence, and it is expected that, in addition 
to the national organization, representa- 
tives of many state associations will be 
present. 

ee eal 

DAM CONSTRUCTION WILL BEGIN 

MontTrREAL, Que.—Work on the con- 
struction of the submerged dams in the 
St. Lawrence River will be begun at an 
early date, according to announcement 
by the Canadian government. An ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 was voted by 
Parliament during its 1928 session for 
the building of these works, somewhere 
between Montreal and Sorel, Que., in 
order to increase the water level of the 
river. Last week, the minister of marine 
and fisheries, the deputy minister, the 
chief engineer, and a number of depart- 
ment officials, visited the proposed sites. 

oo D> 
TAX ON MALT EXTRACT 

New Orveans, La.—The bill, applying 
a tax of 10c per can on malt extract 
and its derivatives, which was passed 
by the Louisiana House of Representa- 
tives on July 5, was approved by the 
Senate on July 11. The measure was 


expected to be signed by the governor 
immediately on passage by the Senate, 
as it is understood that the executive 
favored its passage. 
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MEMBERS ARE SOUGHT 
FOR RICE INSTITUTE 


oS 
Minimum Goal Hoped to Be Achieved by 
July 31—National Advertising 
Campaign Planned 


New Orteans, La.—The National Rice 
Institute, a tristate organization being 
perfected by the industry to advertise 
rice nationally, has members ranging 
from those who control one acre of rice 
land to those who control as many as 
107,000. John D. Blanchard, of Mermen- 
ton, La., represents one acre, while A. 
Kaplan, of Crowley, La., has 107,000. 

“From a single acre to 107,000 is a 
big jump,” said Charles R. Houssiere, 
a director of the institute and a member 
of its steering committee, “yet it is 
proof of the democratic support that is 
backing the National Rice Institute. No 
man is too small, no man too big, not to 
get behind a movement that will profit 
him in proportion to his representation 
in the institute. 

“Rice is one of nature’s most remark- 
able and beneficial foods. We who grow 
it and we who mill it must educate the 
American public in respect to its prep- 
aration and countless uses as a food 
for every meal of the day. When the 
public is properly instructed, consump- 
tion of rice will increase, reacting in a 
change of market conditions and prices. 
We are certain that many of the ills 
confronting the industry will be rem- 
edied when we effect a change in mar- 
ket demand.” 

Mr. Blanchard declared that “before 
the National Rice Institute can be or- 
ganized and its wheels of advertising set 
into motion, our goal of 500,000 acres of 
1928 rice crop and 70 per cent of the 
millers in Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas 
must be achieved and represented by 
signed contracts deposited in our vaults. 
Although only one half of our goal has 
been achieved to date, we are confident 
that with the proper and sane support 
of every man and mil] in the industry we 
will even pass our expectations and reach 
a final total of 700,000 acres and 90 per 
cent of the millers. 

“Our campaigns for members in Ar- 
kansas and Texas are just starting. 
There are 185,000 acres of rice land in 
Arkansas and 175,000 in Texas. These 
states, we are sure, will follow the ex- 
ample of their Louisiana neighbors. It 
is our hope to complete our minimum 
goal by July 31, so the National Rice 
Institute may be legally incorporated 
and its preliminary work started.” 

oo > 


TERMINAL COMPANY ADDS TO 
GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITY 


Kansas Crtry, Mo.—The Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co, has been awarded 
the contract for 500,000 bus additional 
storage space for the Terminal Grain 
Corporation, Sioux City, Iowa, which 
will bring the company’s total storage 
capacity to 1,250,000 bus. Work will be 
commenced immediately, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be completed by 
Oct. 15. 

eed 

PAYING A PREMIUM FOR PROTEIN 

Inasmuch as chemists of long experi- 
ence and modern laboratory equipment 
frequently get varying results when mak- 
ing protein tests on the contents of a 
car, the country wheat shipper has little 
chance of learning the correct percentage 
of protein in any shipment, so he will 
seldom know what premium was justified 
by the protein content of his wheat. 

Surely if shippers have not dependable 
information regarding the premium their 
wheat will earn because of protein con- 
tent they are in no position to pay pro- 
ducers a premium. 

Notwithstanding the recognized diffi- 
culty of determining with accuracy the 
percentage of protein content in wheat, 
grain shippers of Oklahoma are inclined 
to reflect the value of the protein in 
each lot of wheat in the price paid the 
grower, and an attempt will be made to 
show the market value of wheat with dif- 
ferent per cents of protein in the price 
cards guiding buyers in the spring wheat 
states. ‘ 

Country buyers of wheat will be very 
glad to pass any premium they receive 
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because of protein content on to their 
farmer patrons provided dependable 
means are devised for determining what 
it will be. Many who have tried paying 
a premium based on the average re- 
ceived for shipments they made have 
been deeply disappointed by later re- 
turns. The most dependable guide on 
the percentage of protein in wheat of any 
crop is the average of the protein tests 
made on all previous shipments from the 
district. Shippers by reporting the pro- 
tein content of each shipment of wheat 
to some common agency by computing 
the average can come near to determin- 
ing what protein percentage to expect in 
future shipments. Then by paying the 
lowest premium received for each per 
cent of protein they can buy safely and 
this practice should more than satisfy 
the producer. Buying without any tests 
to guide the buyer is sure to result in 
grief. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION ESTIMATE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1928 wheat 
production in 12 foreign countries is 
estimated at 1,019,130,000 bus, against 
1,115,100,000, in the same countries in 
1927, when they produced about 32 per 
cent of the estimated world total, exclu- 
sive of Russia and China, according to 
reports received by the foreign service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 


ics, Department of Agriculture. Crop 
developments in most European coun- 
tries were delayed by the late spring, 
but conditions generally have improved 
since the beginning of June. 
oo 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

A bread carter’s life is not always a 
happy one. Witness the sad case of 
George Carter, of Melbourne. On May 
12 he was delivering bread in Bell Street, 
Brunswick, when a man approached him 
and asked for a shilling. Carter could 
not see the force of that argument, but 
the stranger was insistent. “If you don’t 
give it to me I'll take it,” he declared, 
and forthwith dealt the carter a doughty 
blow, blacking his eye, and in the subse- 
quent tussle tearing his clothes. When a 
constable approached he ran away, but 
was caught, assuring the man in blue 
that he was going to a football match 
and always ran when he was in a hurry! 
An unsympathetic court on May 14 fined 
him £5 with costs. And his name was 
Dean Swift. A carter called Carter, and 
a fleet-footed satirist called Dean Swift! 
—Australasian Baker. 

ad 
INDIANA BAKER DEAD 

Inpranapotis, Inp.—Harry E. Kuhn, 
baker, Redkey, Ind., died recently after 
an illness of more than two months. He 
had operated a bakery for five years. 





The Durum Wheat Market Situation 


Reported by the Grain, Hay and Feed Market News Service, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


HE declining market and the rela- 

tively low prices prevailing for du- 

rum wheat reflect the larger stocks 
remaining from the good harvest last 
year and the prospects of another large 
crop from a greatly increased acreage 
this season. Increased competition from 
North African durum crops, which are 
around 10,000,000 bus larger than last 
season, and from native wheat in Italy, 
where a good harvest is in progress, also 
were weakening factors in the United 
States markets the first of July. The 
average price of No. 2 amber durum at 
Minneapolis for the last week in June 
was $1.27 bu, the lowest quotation for 
that period since 1924. 

The United States durum wheat crop 
is forecast at 73,500,000 bus, compared 
with 76,000,000 harvested last year and 
a five-year average production of 59,- 
000,000. Commercial stocks of durum 
wheat on July 1 were nearly 3,000,000 
bus greater than on the corresponding 
date of 1927, and with the prevailing 
slow export demand it appears probable 
that increased stocks on hand at the end 
of the crop year may nearly offset the 
decrease in production and that the total 
supply for the current year will be about 
the same as last season. Complete sta- 
tistics of mill grindings of durum wheat 
are not available, but taking the excess 
of production over exports as indicated 
by inspections for export in United 
States seaboard ports and inspections of 
United States durum in eastern Canada, 
domestic requirements roughly may be 
placed at 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 bus, 
leaving. available for export from this 
season’s crop some 30,000,000 to 35,000,- 
000 


Lake shipments from Duluth to Buf- 
falo and Canadian ports during the past 
season, Aug. 1 to June 30, have totaled 
nearly 40,000,000 bus, against less than 
20,000,000 out last year. Since Duluth 
is the principal exporting port for this 
class of wheat, these figures probably 
afford the best measure of its export 
movement. 

Italy and France are the principal for- 
eign markets for United States durum. 
American wheat is sold in these countries 
mainly in competition with the native 
wheat in Italy or with the North African 
wheat in France, although small offer- 
ings from other countries are also avail- 
able. France is almost wholly depend- 
ent upon ‘foreign markets to supply her 
factories with this class of wheat, as 
climatic conditions in that country are 
not favorable to production of this type. 
Italy, although a producer of durum 


wheat, is also an importer, since large 
quantities are required for her maca- 
roni factories for both domestic and ex- 
port trades. Italy was for many years 
the world’s leading exporter of maca- 
roni and similar products, but this trade 
in recent years has declined materially, 
due principally to the loss of the United 
States trade during the war period. In 
pre-war years the United States was the 
principal importer of Italian macaroni, 
annual imports amounting to approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 lbs. During recent 
years the manufacture of macaroni in the 
United States has increased materially, 
and in addition to supplying around 99 
per cent of the amount used for domestic 
consumption this country has become a 
competitor of Italy in the export of 
macaroni products to European markets. 
American No. 2 amber durum was quot- 
ed on July 1, c.i.f., Marseilles, France, at 
$1.44 bu, which, plus the duty of 35c 
bu, would be fairly comparable to 
$1.78¥2 quoted for African durum, which 
is duty free. New Italian durum was 
quoted at Naples at $2.07, compared with 
$1.56, plus a duty of 39c, American No. 2 
amber durum. 

Russia, during pre-war years, was the 
world’s leading exporter of durum wheat, 
but in recent years such exports have 
been relatively unimportant, and crop 
prospects for the current season do not 
indicate that any material quantity will 
be available from this source. North 
African crop estimates suggest that some 
10,000,000 bus more will be available for 
export from this source than last year. 

Production of durum wheat in Canada 
has been increasing rapidly in recent 
years, and this is becoming a factor in 
the world trade. Inspections of Cana- 
dian durum wheat in the western divi- 
sion of Canada through May totaled 10,- 
000,000 bus, or about the same as in the 
preceding year, but twice as much as was 
inspected in the 1925-26 season. 

Prices of durum wheat during the 
past year declined rapidly after the be- 
ginning of the new crop movement, and 
since Oct. 1 have remained below those 
of any year since 1923-24. The rela- 
tively low prices in the United States 
during that year were largely the result 
of the poor export demand, due to the 
abundant supplies in Italy and North 
Africa, where unusually good harvests 
were secured. The yearly average price 
of No. 2 amber durum at Minneapolis 
during 1923-24 was $1.06 bu, or the low- 
est during any recent year. The corre- 
sponding price at this market during the 

ast season was $1.32, compared with 
1.55 for the 1926-27 season. 
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JUDITH MILLING CO. BUYS 
500-BBL LEWISTOWN MILL 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The Judith Mill. 
ing Co., Hobson, Mont., last week eon. 
cluded negotiations for the purchase of 
the 500-bbl mill at Lewistown, formerly 
operated by the Montana Flour Milis 
Co. The property has already beep 
transferred, and the new owners are 
overhauling the mill and increasing the 
capacity to 600 bbls. It is to be ready 
for the new crop. 7 

With the acquisition. of the mil] a 
Lewistown the Judith Milling Co. wij 
move its headquarters to that city. 5, 
B. Fairbank is president, A. A. Frese. 
men vice president and treasurer, and 
H. M. Fairbank secretary. 

The Judith Milling Co. was incorpo- 
rated in 1917, starting with a capacity 
of 100 bbls. This was increased in 192] 
to 250, and another unit was added in 
1926, bringing the capacity up to 650 
bbls. The company has been very suc- 
cessful and, with the Lewistown plant, 
now has the third largest capacity in the 
state. Landis Barley is superintendent. 


od 


GOOD CHINESE WHEAT CROP 
REPORTED MOVING TO MILLS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The wheat crop 
in the lower Yangtze valley in China, 
which was harvested in June, is reported 
to be the largest in several years, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. No information has been received 
regarding the crop in Manchuria, but 
the Yangtze valley crop is important in 
supplying the mills of Shanghai, the 
largest flour center in China, and it is 
this wheat with which the foreign prod- 
uct will have to compete. Receipts in 
Shanghai are large, and wheat prices 
have dropped to the lowest level since 
1924. China usually imports very little 
wheat, and with ample supplies of low- 
priced native wheat available, there is no 
prospect of any interest in foreign wheat 
for two or three months. Demand for 
domestic flour is rather weak, because of 
large stocks in northern China, and local 
stocks are accumulating. The Nankin 
government has declared a tax of 4.75c, 
United States currency, on machine 
milled flour. At present it is being ap- 
plied only in the three provinces near 
Shanghai, but there is a possibility of its 
being extended to northern and southern 
China at a later date. It is understood 
that the irregular tax on wheat en route 
to Shanghai will be abolished. 


oe 


FARM PRICE INDEX HIGHER 

At 145 the general index of farm 
prices on June 15 was 15 points above 
June, 1927, but a decline of 3 points 
since May 15 this year, according to the 
monthly farm price report just issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The 1909-14 five-year period is 
used as a base of 100. Prices of practi- 
cally all commodities included in the in- 
dex declined from May 15 to June 15, 
grains going down 8 points. Total stocks 
of old corn are considerably below those 
of last year, and there is a strong feed- 
ing demand, but these price strengthen- 
ing factors have been offset by the good 
condition and progress of the 1928 corn 
crop, and the farm price of corn failed 
to make-the usual seasonal advance from 
May 15 to June 15. 


oS 


NEW ORLEANS TERMINAL 

New Ortrans, La.—The New Orleans 
terminal committee of the Southeast 
Shippers’ Advisory Board was organized 
last week to co-ordinate the various 
transportation agencies, to expedite the 
movement of export grain through the 
port of New Orleans and to prevent 
congestion. The committee has offices 
at 310 Board of Trade Annex. While it 
will act on its own initiative, its services 
are available to all who feel it can pre 
tect their interests. 


oY 
BEWLEY MILLS INCREASE CAPITAL 
Datras, Texas. — The Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth, Texas, have increased their 
capital stock to $500,000. They have 
1,500-bb] capacity, 
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Broker’s Rights When Sale Fails 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


Mr. Street, author of “The Miller and the Law,” published by the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., and frequent contributor to The Northwestern Miller, has prepared the 
following article in response to a request from a member of the trade for a state- 
ment as to whether brokerage is due if contracts are not completed. 


HE mill that does not expect to pay 

brokers for securing contracts for 

purchases, where the contracts are 
not carried out, ought to have that point 
dearly specified in its arrangement with 
the broker. 

Considering the comparative frequency 
with which sales contracts are broken or 
canceled, it is a bit strange that there is 
not a better and broader understanding 
as to the law of cases of this kind. 

If I may refer to my own book as an 
authority supporting my views, I will 
cite pages 128-132 of “The Miller and 
the Law.” There various phases of the 
subject are discussed with a citation of 
court decisions. 

The substance of the general rule gov- 
erning the broker’s right to commission, 
when the contract negotiated by him is 
not carried out, is that where the em- 
ployment is merely to find customers who 
will enter into contracts with the mill 
or other principal of the broker, the 
right to commission accrues when a con- 
tract of sale is entered into. That cov- 
ers the ordinary case, as I understand 
the practice in the flour trade. But of 
course it is perfectly proper for the 
broker and his principal to agree in ad- 
vance that brokerage is payable only 
upon a certain condition, such as accept- 
ance of the goods by the buyer or actual 
payment for the same. 

An interesting decision on this subject 
appears in the case of Richardson vs. 
Olathe Milling & Elevator Co., 52 So. 
659, decided by the Alabama supreme 
court. There plaintiff was held not to 
be entitled to a commission on orders 
that were countermanded before they 
were accepted. But the opinion is not 
inconsistent with a theory that the bro- 
ker would have been entitled to a com- 
mission if the orders had been accepted 
by the mill and if the buyers had there- 
after broken them, or if the mill had 
thereafter agreed to a cancellation of 
the same. 

The evidence in that case showed that 
Richardson took orders for flour from 
two firms at prices that had been fixed 
by the defendant mill. Believing, from 
the size of the orders, that perhaps the 
customers did not understand what the 
quality of the flour was, the mill can- 
didly wrote them that it was an inferior 
quality. Thereupon the buyers withdrew 
their orders, which had not yet been 
accepted, 

Holding that there was no right to a 
commission on these transactions, the su- 
preme court said: 

“It is true, as contended by the ap- 
pellant [the broker], that when a broker 
has found a customer ready, able and 
willing to purchase at the price fixed by 
the seller, he has earned his commissions ; 
yet it is true that when the result of the 
broker’s labor is a mere order for goods, 
which is revocable at the pleasure of the 
party making the order, . . . a revoca- 
tion of said order is conclusive evidence 
that the purchaser is not willing to pur- 
chase the goods. 

“The seller, in this case, did not refuse 
to fill the order, but merely made a can- 
did and honest statement of the quality 
of the flour, leaving the purchasers the 
option either to reaffirm the order, to 
change it to a better quality, or to re- 
voke the order. 

“It is true that if the seller refuses to 
deliver the property, or by any improper 
action on his part prevents the consum- 
mation of the purchase, he would be 
liable for the commissions, but we can- 
not consider the action of the seller in 
this case as improper. To hold other- 
wise would be to place a man in fault 
for telling the truth.” 

_ Where failure to consummate the sale 
1s the fault of the mill, it is, of course, 
immaterial whether the commission was 
Payable on making the contract or on 
execution thereof. In such case, it takes 
& specially reserved right to enable the 
mill to refuse to carry out a contract 
negotiated by the broker and at the same 


time refuse to pay the broker the agreed 
commission. (9 Corpus Juris, 623.) 

And where consummation of the sale 
is thwarted by the buyer’s wrongful re- 
pudiation of his contract, the mill is not 
thereby relieved from liability for the 
broker’s commission, unless it was pre- 
viously agreed that no commission should 
accrue unless the contract was executed. 
(9 Corpus Juris, 631-632.) 

In cases where both the mill and the 
buyer agree upon a cancellation of their 
contract, the broker is entitled to his 
commission in the ordinary case—that is, 
unless the right to cancel the contract 
without liability for a commission has 
been clearly reserved. And the same 
seems to be true where the parties to the 
sale contract agree—not to a cancella- 
tion of the contract, but upon a modifi- 
cation or compromise in lieu of execution 
of the original contract. The obvious 
theory of this principle is that after the 
broker’s right to a commission has ac- 
crued his principal has no right to do 
anything, without the broker’s consent, 
that militates against this vested right to 
commission, excepting as he secures a 
modification of the contract with the 
broker. Where a mill has a fixed con- 
tract right against a customer it is not 
entitled to surrender that right, even to 
avoid litigation, so far as the broker’s 
rights are concerned. The mill can let 
its customers out of their legal obliga- 
tions if it pleases, but it cannot let itself 
out of its own legal obligations to the 
broker. A decision having a bearing on 
this phase of the case was handed down 
by the United States circuit court of 
appeals, fifth circuit, in the case of Rich- 
mond-Carcia Oil Co. vs. Coates, 17 Fed. 
(2d Series), 262. Speaking of a bro- 
ker’s right to compensation in that case, 
after the seller and the buyer had can- 
celed the agreed sale, the court said: 

“This, however, was no concern of the 
plaintiff. If he earned a commission at 
all, he earned it on the full price for 
which the property was sold, and his 
commission could not be reduced by the 
subsequent transaction.” 

oo 

DELICATESSEN STORES TO CLOSE 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—-Delicatessen owners of 
St. Louis have lost their fight to obtain 
legislation which would permit them to 
remain open all day on Sundays, in- 
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stead of from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. Mayor 
Miller vetoed two bills, passed by the 
board of aldermen, which would have 
given them this right. He did so on the 
ground that, since bakeries, groceries 
and meat markets are required to close 
all day, it would be unfair to them to 
permit the delicatessens to remain open. 
oe 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT CROP 

Oxtanoma Crty, Oxta.—It is believed 
that the Oklahoma wheat crop will be 
considerably above the estimates made 
in the government report of July 1, as 
the first 10 days of July did much to 
ripen and fill the grain, besides. enabling 
the harvesters to gather the crop with 
a minimum loss. According to Frank 
Foltz, secretary of the state millers’ 
league, fields that had been expected to 
produce from 10 to 12 bus will produce 
15, while those that ordinarily would 
produce 15 will reach 18 to 20. 

oS 
BAKER SEEKS INJUNCTION 

PuiLapeLtpHia, Pa.—J. L. Hermann, 
owner of a bakery at 4136 Lancaster 
Avenue, has made application for an 
injunction against the Bakers’ and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union 
of America, No. 6, to restrain members 
of the union from parading in front of 
his establishment with banners and plac- 
ards. The union took this action fol- 
lowing Mr. Hermann’s refusal to renew 
the working agreement under which he 
employed only union men. 


oS 
SERVICE TO ITALY BEGUN 
Pumaperenia, Pa.—Rice, Unruh & 
Co., Philadelphia representatives for the 
Navigazione Libera Triestina, began a 
regular fortnightly service between Phil- 
adelphia and Genoa, Leghorn and Naples 
on July 17 with the sailing of the steam- 
ship Carnia. Sailing dates have been 
fixed for the remainder of the year and 
the early part of 1929, it was said. The 
ships will load and discharge at the Phil- 
adelphia Tidewater Terminal. 
oad 
CHICAGO CURB ASSOCIATION 
Cuicaco, I1t.—The Chicago Curb As- 
sociation, composed of members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, also banking 
and bond houses who handle securities 
over the counter, opened for business on 
July 14. Sales on that day were 1,525 
shares, six stocks being traded in. There 
are 150 stocks listed. Stocks not listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange are to 
be handled. 
oo > 
Nebraska’s 1927 crops were valued at 
$373,165,000, the annual report of the 
state and federal division of agricul- 
tural statistics reveals. 





N OT long ago a nine-foot prune pie was baked in Hollywood to celebrate a 

moving picture activity. Now comes the news, and the pictorial evidence, 
shown above, of a 10-foot apple pie baked in honor and for the glory of Yakima 
Valley apples. But gentlemen, why only a 10-foot pie? In this age of perpetual 
strife for the absolute maximum of everything, why not at the very least a 
100-foot pie? The picture shows the laying of the crust on the newest monster 
of the baker's art, which was 8 inches deep and weighed more than a ton. It 
required a barrel of flour, 25 lbs of shortening, and other ingredients in propor- 


tion. 


It was filled with 2,100 lbs of apples, over which were sprinkled 100 lbs of 


sugar and 2 lbs of cinnamon..A group of girls from the domestic science 
department of Yakima High School, assisted by Camp Fire girls, helped a com- 
mittee of local bakers in the work of manipulating the 6-foot rolling pin and 


laying the crust. 


The pie was baked in an oven built especially for the purpose. 


A winch and cable were necessary to draw it into the oven, and a tractor was 


needed to remove it. 


Two thousand school children ate it. 
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J. H. ANDREWS, OF QUAKER 
OATS CO., DIED IN PARIS 


Prrrssurcu, Pa.—J. H. Andrews, gen- 
eral manager of the Akron, Ohio, mills 
of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and 
one of the founders of the organization 
which later became the Quaker company, 
died suddenly in Paris, July 9. He was 
72 years of age, and was stricken shortly 
after his arrival in Paris, where he had 
gone on a pleasure trip with his wife. 

With H. P. Crowell, now chairman of 
the board of the Quaker Oats Co., Mr. 
Andrews founded a milling company at 
Ravenna, Ohio, in 1881, which was later 
merged with the Schumacher mills and 
the Power mills of Akron to form the 
American Cereal Co. This concern ulti- 
mately became the Quaker Oats Co. 

Mr. Andrews was a member of the 
Masons, the Akron City Club, the Por- 
tage Country Club, the Union Club of 
Cleveland, and the Chagrin Valley Hunt 
Club. 

oo 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS CO. HOLDS MEETING 


Omaua, Nes.—The Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., which operates a num- 
ber of mills in this state, held its annual 
meeting at Grand Island, Neb., last week. 
A. R. Kinney, Omaha, was re-elected 
president, R. S. Dickinson, Grand 
Island, vice president, and F. A. Glade 
Omaha, _ secretary-treasurer. di. H 
Weaver and A. W. Glade, Omaha, and 
R. S. Dickinson, Grand Island, were 
elected directors. The report of the 
secretary-treasurer showed that the com- 
pany did approximately $6,000,000 busi- 
ness during the year ending July 1, a 
substantial increase over the previous 
year. 


’ 


od 


THE MARKET FOR SHANGHAI MILLS 

A considerable part of the output of 
the Shanghai flour mills, states a United 
States Department of Agriculture bulle- 
tin, is absorbed in Shanghai and in the 
numerous cities within a distance of 50 
miles. This area is one of the most 
densely populated in China, but noodles, 
pastry, and steamed flour cakes merely 
supplement the rice diet. It seems that 
high prices of rice are not important in 
strengthening flour prices. Shanghai 
millers contend that people accustomed 
to a rice diet can hardly substitute wheat 
therefor. In the Yangtze Valley and 
south the population has largely been 
brought up on rice, and only to a limited 
extent among the most destitute and 
among natives of northern provinces ac- 
customed to a grain diet does wheat take 
the place of rice. 

Local consumption is difficult to deter- 
mine, but shipments to outports are 
shown by the maritime customs statistics 
to have a wide distribution in large 
amounts. The largest markets, more- 
over, are North “China ports, chiefly 
Dairen and Tientsin, and it is the de- 
mand from these probably more than 
any other one factor that makes for 
strength on the Shanghai flour exchange. 

These northern ports are definitely on 
an import basis, taking flour from Shang- 
hai, the United States, Canada or Japan, 
as prices warrant. United States or 
world level prices are reflected in quota- 
tions at Dairen and Tientsin, and in turn 
affect the quotations on the Shanghai 
flour exchange. But with the poor classes 
in North China rarely eating wheat flour 
and living on kaoliang, millet, corn, sweet 
potatoes and vegetables, it is easy to 
understand that kaoliang, millet and 
corn in larger quantities will be substi- 
tuted for wheat flour when prices are 
high. 

ooS> 


FLOUR DEALERS’ NEW PRACTICE 

San Francisco, Cat.—The San Fran- 
cisco Flour Dealers’ Association is pre- 
paring a set of three letters, to be sent 
at intervals to all bakers in northern 
California, advising them of the changes 
in trade practice to become effective on 
new crop business, namely, a change in 
discount terms from 10c bbl to 1 per 
cent, and a limit of six months on con- 
tracts taken, carrying charge of 5c bbl 
per month or fraction thereof, to apply 
after 90 days. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Notwithstanding the record flour sales 
reported made by southwestern mills last 
week, spring wheat mills also did a very 
fair business. Some of the larger com- 
panies sold approximately 50 per cent 
of their capacity, while the bookings of 
others ran as high as 90 to 95. This is 
regarded as good business for the tail 
end of a crop year, especially considering 
the orders pA ew on mill books, 

No New Crop Prices.—Current book- 
ings, of course, are all for old crop flour. 
Northwestern mills are not prepared to 
name prices for new crop shipment, and 
when asked for such quotations by their 
customers are advising the latter to be 
patient and wait until the growing crop 
is made. Northwestern crop prospects 
are flattering, and millers believe it will 
be money in the pockets of their custom- 
ers if they will just hold off a little while 
longer before contracting for forward 
delivery. There is no knowing, of course, 
what feed will bring or what the pre- 
miums on cash wheat will be. In the 
opinion of millers, buyers have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
waiting. 

Satisfactory Directions.—In the mean- 
time, shipping directions on old con- 
tracts are coming in very nicely. North- 
western mills last week operated about 
50 per cent of capacity. Some companies 
will undoubtedly be closing down their 
mills shortly to overhaul them before 
starting in on the new crop grind, but 
it is not thought the production will fall 
much below 50 per cent. 

There has been an unusually good de- 
mand for clears of late. Some of the 
larger companies have their output of 
both first and second clear sold for at 
least six weeks ahead. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb July 17 Year ago 

ee rear re $7.60@8.00 $7.80@8.05 
Standard patent ..... 7.40@7.60 7.50@7.80 
Second patent ....... 7.20@7.230 7.30@7.55 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.60@6.80 6.90@7.00 
First clear, jute*..... 6.20@6.25 6.30@6.45 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@5.00 4.50@4.80 
Whole wheat ........ 7.80@7.45 7.10@7.25 
Graham, standard .... 6.40@6.55 6.50@6.70 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINA 


Durum mills are doing virtually no 
new business. They are operating part 
time on old contracts, shipping directions 
not being as free as millers would like to 
see them. Buyers realize there is a big 
crop in prospect, and are holding off as 
long as possible before making commit- 
ments. One mill was understood to have 
shaded its price %c lb last week, with- 
out bringing in any business to speak of. 
No. 2 semolina is held at 34%2@3%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; standard, 3% 
@3'c; special grade and fancy patent, 
34%@3%c; No. 3 semolina, 34,@3\4c. 

In the week ending July 14, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 53,366 
bbls durum products, compared with 
32,536, made by nine mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 8-14 ....... 460,800 201,457 44 
Previous week .. 460,800 164,123 36 
Year ago ....... 460,800 196,031 43 
Two years ago... 529,200 206,345 39 
Three years ago. 522,000 279,152 53 
Four years ago.. 564,600 220,622 39 
Five years ago... 561,100 282,555 50 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,061 bbls last week, 1,685 
in the previous week, 2,770 a year ago, 
and 4,955 two years ago. 





OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 8-14 ....... 297,600 169,958 57 
Previous week .. 408,900 184,776 45 
VFOOQr BO ceccese 440,700 224,505 51 
Two years ago... 424,890 235,709 55 
Three years ago. 433,890 235,037 54 
Four years ago.. 426,690 251,343 59 
Five years ago... 298,000 139,789 47 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
June 16 72 71,250 233,350 222,209 2,642 1,355 
June 23 72 71,250 238,502 212,947 1,797 928 
June 30 67 67,250 224,917 216,215 3,630 2,307 
7 67 68,160 184,776 165,522... wee 
14 49 49,600 169,958 155,519 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to July 14, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


c—Output—, -——Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
Minneapolis ..11,383 9,762 68 95 
Ce. Be ceoveive 376 498 ees 26 
Duluth-Sup. .. 910 777 vee eae 
Outside ....... 10,254 9,604 203 123 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation July 17: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


GRAIN FIRM REORGANIZING 


Following the purchase of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, by 
F. H. Peavey & Co., all the old officers 
of the former concern have resigned, but 
new ones have not yet been elected. G. 
F, Ewe, who was vice president and 
manager of the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., after upward of 40 years’ connec- 
tion with the grain trade has retired and, 
for the time being, is taking a well- 
earned rest at his summer cottage on 
Pelican Lake, Minn. 


NOTES 


George E. King, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
is visiting in Minneapolis. 

L. A. Fitz, grain exchange supervisor 
at Chicago, and J. M. Mehl, his assistant, 
were in Minneapolis on July 17. 

Minneapolis mills during’ June shipped 
954,620 bbls flour, against 897,288 last 
year, and 54,787 tons feed, against 48,- 
069. 


P. F. Cassidy, of the Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, C » Spent some time in 
Minneapolis last week, calling on ship- 
pers. 

At a meeting of stockholders of the 
National Tea Co., in Chicago, last week, 
Guy A. Thomas, Minneapolis, was added 
to the board of directors. 


M. C. Burns, president of the Traders’ 
Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, passed 
through Minneapolis last week en route 
to his fishing camp in northern Minne- 
sota. ’ 


Charles C. Gruhle, of the Oriental 
Mills, Manitowoc, Wis., and president of 
the Wisconsin Millers’ Association, mo- 
tored to Rochester and Minneapolis last 
week. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


J. S. Sigvertsen, formerly head of the 
flour department of the Maney Bros. 
Mill & Elevator Co., is now sales super- 
visor in the Twin Cities for the Minne- 
apolis Milling Co. 

James Postma, of Grand Rapids, and 
T. P. Jasgar, of Detroit, Michigan rep- 
resentatives of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., are visiting headquarters in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

Charles G. Ireys, vice president and 
treasurer of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., is making a crop inspection tour in 
North Dakota, with Frank R. Newman, 
vice president of the Soo Line. 


Irvin L. Stair and John R. Stair, who 
have been wheat salesmen for the Cereal 
Grading Co., Minneapolis, are now con- 
nected with the Victoria Elevator Co. 
Both are well known to country millers. 


Harry S. Helm, president of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., was one of a 
group of Minneapolis business men who 
went to Rochester, Minn., last week for 
a golf game, going and returning via 
the new aeroplane route. 

Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, cereal mill engineer, accom- 
panied by A. W. Fosness, chief engineer 
of the Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., 
also of Winnipeg, passed through Min- 
neapolis last week en route to the East. 

L. B. Hanna, ex-governor of North 
Dakota, and Dr. John L. Coulter, presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, are among those scheduled to 
speak at the next meeting of the North- 
west Shippers’ Advisory Board, to be 
held at Fargo, July 24. 


oe 


MONTANA 


“Between crops” dullness continues to 
prevail in the flour trade in Montana. 
Mills are pretty well booked up on old 
wheat flour. It is too early to offer new 
crop flour and nothing much in that line 
can be done until there is some knowl- 
edge as to protein content and protein 
premiums of the new crop. 

Rate of production is about the same 
as in previous weeks, and shipping direc- 
tions are good, 

Following the decline in wheat early 
last week, quotations for flour, car lots, 
cotton 98’s, f.o.b., mill, were as follows: 
first patent, $7.50 bbl; standard patent, 
$7.30; first clear, $6.80. 

NOTES 


W. A. Flood, cashier of the Cascade 
(Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., is 
spending his vacation at his old home in 
Wichita, Kansas, and is expected to re- 
turn the latter part of the month. 

The first official estimate of the Mon- 
tana wheat crop as of July 1 gives a 
production of 56,208,000 bus, the second 
largest crop in the history of the state, 
as against last year’s bumper crop of 
79,702,000, and a five-year average of 
42,694,000. If weather continues favor- 
able, the figures for 1928 will be con- 
siderably higher by Aug. 1. 

oS 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buying last week was again of 
a light volume. Buyers adhered to hand- 
to-mouth purchases. The majority of 
buyers have centered their attention on 
the Southwest, where prices are expected 
to work more in their favor. Close 
watch is being kept on developments of 
the northwestern crop and price action, 
the lowering tendency holding buyers off. 

The durum mill booked a little busi- 
ness to the outside trade, but on any 
advance in quotations, buyers pulled out. 
The mill still has some old contracts on 
which it is operating. 

Quotations, July 14, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: - 

1928 1927 


First patent ......... $7.15@7.50 $7.85 @8.10 
Second patent ....... 6.65@6.95 7.60@7.85 
First clear, jute...... 6.40@6.85 6.40@6.65 


Second clear, jute.... 5.65@5.90 5.45@5.70 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

i MOE. .bhesesbeces seed 29,295 9 
Previous week ............ 9,485 26 
ROG BOG io cen p00 Kpenicaese 17,925 48 
Two years ago .........5.- 19,195 62 


NOTES 


P. B. Getchelly of the Getchell-Tanton 
Co., Minneapolis, was here last week. 
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Siebel C. Harris, of Cross, Roy, Eber. 
hardt & Harris, Chicago, was in Duluth 
last week. 

Shipments of grain through the Saul 
Canal in June aggregated 30,589,789 bys 
wheat, 11,375,591 bus other grains ang 
981,210 bbls flour. 


A. L. Goodman, former vice president 
of the Duluth Universal Milling Co,, jg 
an applicant for membership in_ the 
Board of Trade, and will be associated 
with James H. Ogle, vessel agent. 

Allen P. Allensworth, who was with 
the American Linseed Co. at Duluth, 
Winnipeg and in Argentina for several 
years, and is now located at Chicago in 
other connections, was in Duluth last 
week. 

R. W. Bischoff, of the Duluth Uni- 
versal Milling Co., and M. A. Fisher, of 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., were at 
Manitowoc, Wis., last week at a two 
days’ outing given to shippers and traf- 
fic men by the Ann Arbor Railway, 

F. G. Cartson. 
oY! 


ADDITION BEING ERECTED 
BY CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapouis, Minn. — The Capital 
Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, is building a 
26-foot five-story addition to its main 
mill. When the addition is completed, 
the company will completely rearrange 
its wheat handling equipment, installing 
new wheat washing devices and _ other- 
wise improving its facilities. The com- 
pany operates two mills in St. Paul, 
grinding durum exclusively. C. P. Wal- 
ton, of Minneapolis, is president and 
manager. 


<< 


DEATH OF WALTER G. MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN TRADER 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Walter G. Mill- 
er, vice president of the Miller Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, died July 9. Mr. Mill- 
er had been a resident of this city for 
about 46 years, during all of which time 
he was directly connected with the grain 
trade. He was associated with the old 
firm of Kellogg, Lang & Miller, and in 
1896 was one of the principals in the 
firm of Miller Bros., which was after- 
ward incorporated as the Miller Elevator 
Co. Mr. Miller is survived by his brother, 
William J. Miller, and a sister, Mrs. 
Henry Hahn. 

oo! 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 





Va Acres . -—Bushels— 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1928*. 36,125 21,625 57,750 544 256 800 
1927.. 37,872 20,711 58,583 553 319 872 
1926.. 36,913 19,613 56,526 627 205 832 
1925.. 31,234 21,021 62,255 402 275 676 
1924.. 35,656 16,879 62,535 592 272 864 
1923.. 39,518 20,141 69,659 572 225 1797 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 687 281 868 
1921.. 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919.. 60,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918.. 37,130 22,051 59,181 565 356 921 
1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 661 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 50,184 6524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,5648 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 


1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 


*July estimate. 
oo 


Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agti- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
1928..... eB | AL i a 
ee 274 298 308 314 319 
ae 200 218 212 213 205 
1925..... 254 276 263 284 282 275 
rt een 184 197 225 247 266 272 
oo ee 236 4235 «6.2250 2210214226 
| ee 247 247 268 276 «4268 «28! 
ee 251 235 212 209 196 216 
1920..... 276 4291 261 287 218 222 
ss o.6s 343 322 225 208 203 208 
SPE. s<0 348 333 822 342 363 356 
9097. 0. 282 275 286 250 242 283 
eo eee 245 269 199 156 152 1658 
|! a 273 4294 307 322 345 362 
1914..... 262 274 236 221 216 206 
en Re 252 218 238 248 242 prod 
eae 265 271 290 300 330 38 
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A CROP CANARD AND ITS 
EFFECTS 


Last week’s sales of flour, approxi- 
mating 1,200 per cent of capacity of 
southwestern mills and much the largest 
of any like period in the history of the 
industry in this section, were the imme- 
diate result of a canard crop report. 

On July 9 a newspaper dispatch sent 
out from Kansas City quoted J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, as having said the 
crop report to be issued the next day 
would show a prospective Kansas wheat 
harvest of 200,000,000 bus. The report, 
promptly circulated over private wire 
market “gossip,” resulted, in connection 
with other bearish influences of the mo- 
ment, in a quick break in wheat futures 
of nearly 4c bu. The General Baking 
Co. siezed the opportunity to purchase 
a large quantity of flour at the new low 
price level, 30@50c below mill limits, be- 
fore the break. ‘The action of the Gen- 
eral company promptly became generally 
known among bakery buyers, and others 
quickly followed its example, although 
the next day’s recovery in grain prices 
was reflected in a moderate advance in 
millers’ price limits. 

It is difficult to imagine a situation 
in which a crop report canard could 
have had a more far-reaching effect in 
the flour trade. Grain prices quickly 
reacted, following specific denial by Mr. 
Mohler of the news report, but the effect 
on flour prices was much more serious 
and lasting. 

oo > 


KANSAS CITY 


Starting on the previous Saturday, 
flour sales last week reached what were 
probably record figures for the South- 
west. Although a sale to one of the 
country’s largest bakers, the order being 
shared by a number of mills, helped to 
swell the percentage of sales to capacity 
to extraordinarily high figures, it was 
not big buyers alone who were in the 
market. This baking company’s purchase 
was said to have been 900,000 bbls, but 
it is believed the figure was highly exag- 
gerated. A number of sales for lots 
over 30,000 bbls, ranging up to 100,000, 
were recorded, and smaller buyers also 
bought freely. 

Sales were made to widely scattered 
territories, although millers stated that 
bookings made were to a large number, 
indicating that buyers were watching 
others in their vicinity and waiting for a 
lead to join the buying procession. 

Price Complaints—A number of com- 
plaints were heard of the prices at which 
much of this large volume of business 
was booked, but there were mills which, 
bes a maintaining their price limits, 
made heavy bookings. 

Shipping directions are still as active 
as can be expected, considering the fact 
that there are very few contracts for old 
flour still to be filled. 

Although production last week barely 
had time to reflect the larger sales, the 
percentage of operation rose 16 points, 
indicating that some of the sales must 
have had specifications attached. Stocks 
of flour must be low, and it is likely that 
buyers have asked for immediate ship- 
ment on at least a percentage of the 
flour that they have bought. It is prob- 
able that mill production will increase 

week, 

Exports Below Normal.—Export busi- 
hess, while better than in the previous 
Week, still was below normal for this 
time of year. European buyers are slow 
to come into the market, their principal 
objection to buying flour here being that 

can obtain it more cheaply from 
tither Canada, Buffalo or from mills 
Nearer the seaboard in the Southwest. 
to Latin America were heavier 





than to Europe, although neither reached 
large proportions. 

Quotations, hard winter wheat flour 
(new crop), basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, Kansas City, July 14: short pat- 
ent, $6.80@7.45 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.30 
@6.90; straight, $6.20@6.80; first clear, 
$5.25@5.50; second clear, $4.75; low 
grade, $4.25. 

Large round lot sales were in instances 
at 40@50c below these figures. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 62 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


62 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
July 8-14 ....... 315,360 169,757 54 
Previous week .. 315,360 147,222 46 
VOOF AHO ccccece 318,960 204,365 64 
Two years ago... 333,360 264,100 79 
Five-year Average ......eeesereeees 60 
Ten-year A@VETAGE ......cecessececs 67 
KANSAS CITY 
July 8-14 ....00.6 197,700 133,861 67 
Previous week .. 197,700 102,297 61 
Year ago ....... 175,500 128,063 73 
Two years ago... 151,500 115,282 76 
Five-year Average ......eeseeeeeees 72 
Ten-year AVerTage .....eeseeeceeeee 68 
WICHITA 
July 8-14 ....... 62,400 27,872 45 
Previous week .. 62,400 22,868 36 
Year QG0 ...000. 62,400 24,666 39 
Two years ago... 62,400 46,442 74 
ST. JOSEPH 
July 8-14 ....... 47,400 18,174 38 
Previous week .. 47,400 12,090 256 
Year ago ....... 47,400 42,191 89 
Two years ago... 47,400 50,532 106 
SALINA 
July 8-14 ....... 46,800 41,170 87 
Previous week .. 46,800 30,183 64 
Year QGO ccccres 46,200 34,479 74 
Two years ago... 35,400 34,139 96 
ATCHISON 
July 8-14 ....... 30,900 24,848 80 
Previous week .. 30,900 24,718 80 
Year ago ....... 29,700 25,946 87 
Two years ago... 29,400 29,296 99 
OMAHA 
de eee 27,300 23,092 84 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,408 82 
Year ago ....... 27,300 16,262 59 
Two years ago... 27,300 20,125 73 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BUF B24 cccccevsccesvcccccccscccvcces 497 
Previous Week ......seceeeeeceeseseces 143 
VORP ABO cccccccscccccccveccccccccccce 179 


Of the mills reporting, 23 reported 
domestic business active, 11 fair, 2 quiet 
and 1 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
13,587 bbls last week, 9,467 in the pre- 
vious week, 16,067 a year ago, and 27,691 
two years ago. 

WHEAT PREMIUMS 


The Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., 
in a weekly letter it sends to its clients, 
gives some interesting comparisons with 
regard to wheat premiums in Kansas 
City during past years. On July 9 the 
premium on No, 2 dark hard with 14 per 
cent protein content was 13442c over the 
September future, compared with 19c a 
year ago and a five-year average on the 
same day of 13c; on No. 2 hard, 12% 
per cent protein, the premium was 7c 
over, compared with 10c a year ago and 
a five-year average of 8c. ‘Soft red 
wheat premiums were 124ec over, com- 
pared with 4c last year and a five-year 
average of 54%4c. 


CROP YEAR WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Receipts of wheat by grades, in Kan- 
sas City, from July 1, 1927, to June 30, 
1928, as compiled for The Northwestern 
Miller, from inspections reported to E. 











L. Morris, district federal grain super- 
visor, in carloads: 


DARK HARD WINTER 














SD 0:6 060000550060060040000R"s Ree 9 
BIG. B cvccccccccccvesgoccescceesees 12 
BE De hocsevcccecvveesénewewenses be 9 
BIOs BD ccivcsccaccvccvcccovcesessseas 7 
Bee ] ccscvcvvcenccccccccceseeoneoe 2 
ee UMD 2600 6ccéacccctenecuse 3 
42 
MIXED WHEAT 
Ts EB wencavocensesececocsoocsedess 589 
BPs B cccctccesccccceveccecscecence 1,039 
\ “Ml MPUPTERETCETTTCETT ICP TT eer Ce 765 
BE @ Se hceSescveesscverscecueseees 452 
Se & ceecraceesevesscccccssceceses 366 
ED MGS cc cc scseveicvevecsons 391 
3,602 
ALL OTHER CLASSES 
BI DB coweccconccceceseccecacascces 780 
ME EE 46.0:0.6.5:0440.5 90.00 6008460000050 494 
Bs DB cecvecccccsesccsscssceseosese 164 
Be DS sowedcccnccccvccevesiossesces 44 
By WD 006.90.9.06.00006560006-00:006008.06 22 
See MRED cecccccscevecesucenes 54 
1,558 
SUMMARY 
TOtal—-No. 1 wcccccsccccccccccccece 13,665 
WO. B cccccccccccsesesccevcceces 19,038 
BO. BS ccccvcccccccceccveveccece 9,550 
BIO. |] cccccreccecccccscecccseces 5,515 
Wes B ccccccccnsesescvccescecss 4,699 
ED BUOED occ ccecscccesveses 4,913 
GORE COOKE coccveccscvesvecceces 57,380 
TOTES CURGTES WHONE sc kcccccvecsnesse 8,489 


NOTES 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, president of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is on 
a business trip in the East. 


John J. Gerard, wheat buyer for the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York, was in the Southwest last week 
looking over the new crop wheat. 


John Hoerr, formerly with the Plant 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed Indiana and Illinois district sales 
manager for the Monarch Milling Co. 
re will maintain his headquarters in St. 

ouis, 


Harry A. Sterling, recently appointed 
assistant manager of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Sterling, is leaving by 
motor this week for New York, where he 
will assume his new position on July 23. 


It is said that early milling experi- 
ments with new crop wheat indicate that 
the bran will be very, light. Feed men 
say that talk about small yields of bran 
is usual at the commencement of the 
crop season, and its effect upon the mar- 
ket is entirely theoretical. 


Walter C. Smith, vice president and 
manager of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
has applied for membership in the Board 
of Trade on transfer from Harry G. 
Randall, -recently resigned from the 


Larabee company and now general man-, 


ager of the local branch of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. 

G. M. Bush, president of G. M. Bush 
& Co., steamship agents, returned from 
a trip through Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas last week, during which he visited 
a number of mills. He said that he 
found that millers generally had not sold 
much flour for export, even in Texas and 
Oklahoma, but that they expected for- 
eign buying to start soon. 

The fact that the government crop re- 
port issued on July 10 was based on con- 
ditions as of July 1, when continued rains 
had made harvesting prospects doubtful 
in Kansas, leads many to believe that, 
although the government estimate of 
168,091,000 bus for the Kansas crop is 
the largest on record with the exception 
of 176,300,000 harvested in 1914, the final 
outturn will be considerably larger than 


BESESEESEREERERESESENSE IEEE aeseseaaes iH 
TALL TALES FROM TEXAS 


Kansas City, Mo. 

ERRY C. SMITH, of the grain 

department of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., who returned last week 
from a wheat buying trip to Okla- 
homa and the Texas panhandle, says 
that in all of his experience in the 
grain trade he never saw such a 
flood of wheat as in northern Texas. 
At one town in that district, a little 
local elevator loaded out 80 cars in 
one week. At Spearman six eleva- 
tors loaded night and day. He count- 
ed 40 trucks waiting to unload at 
one elevator, and there seemed to be 
about equally long lines at the other 
houses. In addition, 12 cars were be- 
ing loaded with track loading devices 
or by scoop shovel, and wheat was 
piled on the ground for a distance of 
nearly half a mile,—a quantity esti- 
mated at 500,000 bus. It was believed 
that more than 2,000,000 bus wheat 
would be shipped from this one sta- 
tion. 









FHEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEUEIEEY 
indicated. This opinion is substantiated 
by a number of private crop reports. 


Carl W. Sims, president of the Sims 
Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind., while here 
last week said that much of the acreage . 
in the central states where wheat was 
winter killed was sown to oats, and is 
now yielding a mixture of oats and 
wheat. He believed that this mixture 
would be ground and used for feed in 
the fall and winter, and that it might 
prove an important factor in the feed 
market. Mr. Sims was accompanied here 
by Cohen Williams, a Nashville, Tenn., 
broker. 


The Western Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., Kansas City, held its semi- 
annual meeting last week, the following 
directors attending: L. S. Mohr, Kansas 
City; H. S. Cowgill, Cowgill Flour Mills, 
Inc., Carthage, Mo; A. J. Eisenmayer, 
Eisenmayer Milling Co., Springfield, Mo; 
George G. Sohlberg, Acme Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City; L. E. Moses, Kansas 
City; E. D. Lysle, J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas; R. C. Jack- 
man, Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

oo > 


SALINA 


Business was fairly active last week, 
the majority of orders being for new 
wheat flour. While some old wheat flour 
was booked, most mills are closing their 
books on the old year. Directions are 
satisfactory and little old wheat flour 
remains to be shipped. Export inquiry 
is dull. Quotations, July 12, basis Kan- 
sas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, $7.20 
@7.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $7@7.10; 
straight, $6.95@7. 

NOTES 

The Salina terminal elevator under 
construction by the Salina Terminal Ele- 
vator Co. will be completed by July 18. 
The Shellabarger terminal elevator will 
be ready to receive grain in about 90 
days. 

George Aldous, formerly with the 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
with the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Hutch- 
inson, has been engaged as superintend- 
ent of the Weber Flour Mills Co. here. 
W. C. Mann, formerly of Hutchinson, is 
now in charge of bakery sales for this 
mill. 

ead 


HUTCHINSON 


Lower futures, lower premiums on cash 
wheat and a growing need for flour com- 
bined to produce the best business in a 
year for central Kansas mills last week. 
Many large round lots were sold for de- 
livery up to Dec. 31, with some con- 
tracts extending beyond even that date. 
Bookings generally were on a highly sat- 
isfactory basis. Most mills started late 
last week or will start this week on new 
wheat. Foreign inquiry was considerably 
more active, but Europe seems hopeless- 
ly out of line and the small sales for 
export went to Latin America. Specifi- 
cations against old contracts were satis- 
factory, and the new crop year begins 
with very little carry-over. Quotations, 
July 13, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
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short patent, $7.40 bbl; straight, $6.90; 
first clear, $5.35. 
NOTES 

Nelson Krehbiel, sales manager for the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., is vis- 
iting southern markets. 

A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is visiting 
connections in the central states. 

Harvey Williamson, sales manager for 
the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas, has returned from a short trip to 
the central states. 


G. F. Hilts, manager of the grain de- 
partment of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, visited the local mill and 
the Board of Trade here last week. 

J. R. Morris, vice president and wheat 
buyer for the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, spent several days here 
with Frank Noonan, who has been in- 
stalled as grain buyer for the company 
on the Hutchinson board. 

oe 
NEBRASKA 


There were moderately good sales of 
flour by mills in the Omaha territory last 
week. Winter wheat millers booked 
numerous sales on the recent break in 
prices. A good deal of the flour sold by 
mills in this territory is for shipment in 
July and August. Shipping directions 
on older and maturing contracts were 
fair to good last week, and mills oper- 
ated on a rather larger scale than the 
average for this time of year. 

Small quaniities of new Kansas wheat 
have been bought by mills in this terri- 
tory, but now that the Nebraska crop 
is beginning to move, it will be unneces- 
sary for them to go outside of this state 
to supply their requirements. 

NOTES 

H. W. Tibbals, of Elyria, Ohio, state 
representative of the Maney Milling Co., 
was in Omaha last week. 

Harold Roth, wheat buyer for the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., made a 
business trip to Kansas City, Wichita 
and Hutchinson last week. 

The first car of new crop Nebraska 
wheat to arrive in this market was of- 
fered for sale on the Grain Exchange 
early last week. It came from the south- 
ern part of the state, graded No. 1 hard 
winter, tested 68.7 lbs, had 11.80 per cent 
moisture and 11.03 per cent protein. 

Leion Leswir. 
oo > 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour sales last week averaged about 
150 per cent. A variety of prices were 
quoted, those on shipments after July 
being 10c lower than present ones. There 
has been a noticeable improvement in 
export sales to the West Indies, although 
European shipments are small. Quota- 
tions, July 11: hard wheat short patent, 
$7@7.20 bbl; soft wheat short patent, 
$7.20@7.40; standard patent, $6.50@6.70. 


NOTES 


The $30,000 grain storage tank of the 
Belt Mill & Grain Co., Oklahoma City, 
has been completed. 

The plant of the Denton Milling Co., 
Denison, Texas, burned last week. The 
loss was estimated at $50,000. 

A. J. Johnson, formerly of Minneapo- 
lis, is assistant manager of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. district office at Okla- 
homa City. 

Contracts for supplying state institu- 
tions with flour have been awarded to 
the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., Still- 
water (Okla.) Milling Co. and the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City. The pur- 
chases made were valued at $17,398. 

Preliminary plans have been completed 
to operate a wheat improvement special 
train over the Union Pacific and North 
Western lines in eastern Nebraska, Aug. 
13-25, inclusive. It will be operated 
under the auspices of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, the Nebraska Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the Union Pacific and North 
Western railroads. Three stops will be 
made each day. 


oo 
The output of cottonseed oil in the 
United States during the period Aug. 1, 
ee 30, 1928, totaled 1,427,368,487 
s. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Last week was one of the most active 
in St. Louis for several months. Prac- 
tically all mills reported good sales of 
new wheat flour, and the outlook is more 
encouraging than for some time. Most 
of the buying, however, was done by the 
baking trade. Jobbers were holding back 
on account of price differences between 
themselves and the mills. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—While increasing 
activity was shown in soft wheat flour 
sales, it was somewhat held back by dif- 
ference in price ideas. Stocks are low, 
and many jobbers in the South and 
Southeast soon will have to come into 
the market. The outlook for local soft 
wheat mills is much brighter than it was 
a year ago, for not only has the crop 
shown a marked improvement within the 
last few weeks, but it does not appear 
now that this territory will be at as 
great a price disadvantage, compared 
with some other districts, as it was dur- 
ing the past season. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Hard wheat flour 
sales have been very active during the 
last few days. Many bakers thought the 
market was at a favorable point for 
booking, and acted accordingly. Several 
of the larger baking corporations were 
said to have bought in considerable vol- 
ume, but at prices which left little or 
no profit for the mills. Nearly all local 
mills doing business with the baking 
trade reported that they had booked a 
good volume of business. 

Exports.—While inquiries from foreign 
buyers were more numerous, few sales 
were reported, due entirely to a differ- 
ence in price ideas. The future is looked 
upon more optimistically by local ex- 
porters, however, as they believe that 
they will be more nearly in line with 
prices in other districts this season than 
last. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, new wheat 
flour, 140-lb jutes, St. Louis, July 14: 
soft winter short patent $7.50@8 bbl, 
straight $6@6.75, first clear $5@5.50; 
hard winter short patent $7@7.50, 
straight $6@6.50, first clear $5@5.50; 
spring first patent old wheat flour $7.15 
@1.75, standard patent $6.75@7.25, first 
clear $6@6.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Tehey B24 ..ccccescccccccss BO,000 51 
Previous week ............ 27,000 45 
VOGF BBO .cccccscccccccccs 38,400 47 
Two years Af0.......+++6+ 22,300 33 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bely B04 oc ccscvcscccvcece 42,500 49 
Previous week ........+...:+ 40,200 46 
WORF HO ccccccstccccsecse 46,700 54 
Two years ago ........... 27,500 31 


NOTES 

Harry F. Less, of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., was in Minneapolis recently. 

A. B. Merriam, advertising manager 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has been 
absent on a vacation. 

Joseph Le Compte, president of the 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., Inc., 
called at this office last week. 

John B. Sanford, J. D. Youman and 
William Allen were visitors on ’change 
last week from New Orleans. 

Clifford R. Heaney, sales manager for 
the Zenith Milling Co.; Kansas City, 
called on- the local trade last week. 

William Raymond, superintendent of 


the Grain Door A making a trip 
through Kansas and Glahoona this week. 


Jack Haussmann, of the Continental 


Export Co., is an applicant for member- 
ship in the Merchants’ Exchange on 
transfer of certificate from Simon 
Mayer. 


D. P. Moore, who formerly was with 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. at Omaha, 
Neb., is now in charge of wheat buying 
for the Valier & Spies Milling Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis. 

The Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. has 
completed remodeling work on the plant 
of the Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. New 
purifiers, plansifters and other equip- 
ment were installed. 

oe > 


MEMPHIS 


Buyers are not taking much flour, al- 
though sales the past few days showed 
slight improvement. Bakers are said to 
be hopeful of lower prices. Jobbers are 
more encouraged because of improved 
agricultural conditions, but there is a 
general inclination to await the effect of 
the free movement of the new crop and 
crop developments further north. Soft 
winter mills are slow to name prices, 
while some very low ones for low pro- 
tein flour help to unsettle the market. 
Expressions in the trade here indicate 
expectation of a wide range in prices 
because of relative scarcity of winter 
wheat. Spring wheat people are wait- 
ing for new crop prices. 

Quotations, July 14, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $8.25@8.45 bbl, standard patent $7.90 
@8.40; hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.75, standard patent $6.50@7.25; soft 
winter short patent $8.20@9, standard 
patent $7.25@8; blended 95 per cent pat- 
ent, $7.25@7.50; Oklahoma hard 95 per 
cent, $6.25@6.75. 

NOTES 


Harry C. Mills, manager of the mixed 
feed department of the local plant of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, with Mrs. 
Mills, has gone to Chicago for his vaca- 
tion. 

Charles B. Stout, president of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., is in Colorado 
and Utah, looking into the wheat situa- 
tion and outlook for flour from that ter- 
ritory. 


Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 


oo 
NEW ORLEANS 


New crop flours were offered more 
generally by Kansas and Oklahoma mills 
last week, with prices nearer a_ basis 
Bookings were 


that interested buyers 





SACRED COWS 


CHARLES O’CONNOR says that 
the modern business institution 
shelters too many “sacred cows.” 

A “sacred cow” is an idea that one’s 
duties are fixed; that certain tasks 
are beneath one’s dignity; that a 
messenger must be called to deliver 
a note to a man in the next room; 
that every visitor must be announced; 
that every one with a title must have 
a private office and a secretary. 

In the course of a day’s work mak- 
ing calls, what a relief it is to find 
an office where all these “sacred 
cows” are swept aside, and where the 
mere mention that your name is 
James Smith or John Brown gets 
you an invitation to “walk in.” 

I realize that barriers are not set 
up without reason; I know there are 
“pests” against which a busy man 
must protect himself,—but the thing 
is overdone. 

Let’s keep out the “sacred cows” 
and stick to simple, direct methods. 
—Bagology. 
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made in better volume, with the trade 
awaiting new crop Oklahoma flour, which 
has been delayed 10 to 15 days. he 
first car of this flour reached here lag 
week. Texas mills, however, made the 
first deliveries, being four or five ‘days 
ahead of Oklahoma. Buyers seemed sat. 
isfied with the quality of the Texas flour. 
Most buying is for reasonably quick de. 
livery, but some contracts were made up 
to Dec. 31. 

Export demand continued quiet, for. 
eign buyers showing little or no interest 
in new crop southwestern flours at the 
present prices. Latin American inter- 
est in local offerings has reached a sea- 
sonal dullness, although some small lots 
for immediate delivery were recorded, 

Flour prices, July 12: 


o—Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 

(old) (new) (old) 
Short patent ..... $8.50 $6.85 $9.45 
95 per cent ...... 7.65 6.60 8.30 
100 per cent ..... 7.55 6.45 7.70 
Ci. nme bead see ows 7.30 6.20 6.50 
oo: eee eeee 5.90 6.20 
Second clear ..... eer 5.50 6.05 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 10,465 200-lb bags of flour 
was sent to the tropics during the week 
ended July 12, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,525 bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 300; Vera Cruz, 500; Cristobal, 300, 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Vera Cruz, 500; 
Puerto Cortez, 100; Cienfuegos, 75. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,425; Colon, 
1,650; Santiago, 250; Puerto Colombia, 
450; Cartagena, 500; Bocas del Toro, 
200; Maracaibo, 300; Kingston, 1,000; 
Puerto Barrios, 440. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended July 12: , 


Destination— Destination— 
Arecibo ........ 180 Livingston ..... 237 
Ya.» ee 150 Kingston ...... 1,000 
Pere ee 792 Maracaibo ..... 300 
Bocas del Toro. 250 Matanzas ...... 969 
Buenaventura... 382 Panama City .. 450 
Cardenas ...... Bee. BMD wesccccse 125 
Cartagena ..... 500 Puerto Barrios.. 849 
Cienfuegos ..... 330 Pto. Colombia... 83 
ee 2,100 Puerto Cortez .. 300 
Cristobal ...... 300 San Juan ......3,833 
Guayaquil ..... 850 Santiago ....... 1,310 
GeOmies ..ccces 100 Vera Cruz .....1,250 
FEAVGGE 2c ccccce 6,546 


In addition to the above, there was a 
shipment of 2,070 bus wheat for Pro- 
greso, the smallest movement of this grain 
in some weeks. Europe apparently has 
withdrawn from the market temporarily. 

Trading in rice continued very quiet 
last week, with buyers holding off until 
the new crop begins to move. Clean 
prices were changed but little. Export 
demand was only fair, with most in- 
quiries originating in the West Indies. 
The following figures were posted, July 
12: 


Rough Clean 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to July 12 ........ 510,586 1,426,029 
Same period, 1927 ........ 749,141 1,279,593 

Sales— 

Season to July 12 ........ 39,321 314,982 
Same period, 1927 ........ 78,376 503,075 


Michael Schwartz, of Schwartz & Fer- 
ry, is calling on the trade on the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast. 

S. F. Guggenheimer, southeastern rep- 
resentative for the Zenith Milling Co. 
Kansas City, was a recent visitor here. 


An increase in rye shipments through 
this port was noted in the monthly re- 
port issued by the Board of Trade, cov- 
ering the fiscal year ended June 30. De- 
creases, however, were noted in the move- 
ment of wheat, corn and oats. Wheat 
exports reached 8,213,263 bus, a decrease 
of 798,449. 

R. A. SuLrivan. 


oc 

AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS DECREASE 

Metzourne, Vicroria.— Shipments of 
wheat from Australia from Dec. 1, 192%; 
to May 31, 1928, totaled 33,570,789 bus, 
compared with 63,617,112 for the corre 
sponding period a year ago, while flour 
exports were 203,936 tons, compared to 
277,310. Flour shipments from South 
Australia were 32,264 tons, compared to 
45,220; New South Wales 43,933 and 
97,563; Victoria 88,313 and 81,335; West- 
ern Australia 37,426 and 53,172. The 
wheat trade in Victoria is very quiet 
Due to lack of orders some mills in Vic 
toria have been forced to close, while the 
working time of others has been reduce¢. 
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THE MILLER’S DILEMMA 

T° one who stands on the sidelines, and 

is not involved in the game other 
than asa spectator, not knowing the 
game from the inside as a player but 
having some understanding of it, there 
come at times certain phases of milling 
which hold the attention and grip the 
imagination. Then milling becomes like 
a kaleidoscope, with unknown possibili- 
ties, and therein lies part of its fascina- 
tion. Certain eventualities may be fore- 
seen or envisaged, and yet they may 
never happen. 

For instance, although the game has 
not yet started for the soft wheat miller 
of this section, it is possible to visualize 
certain conditions which may have to be 
met, and under which it may have to be 
played. A very interesting but puzzling 
dilemma may presently arise, and it may 
be rather difficult to handle it, if it can 
be handled at all. 

The Wheat Situation—This possible 
dilemma will grow out of the wheat situ- 
ation. To buy, or not to buy, will be a 
succinct statement of it. If the market 
gets away, like a runaway horse, beyond 
the millers’ control, with millers bidding 
against each other, what, in any given 
case of the individual miller, is he to do. 
If he buys, he is helping to put up the 
market on himself and others. If he 
fails to buy, he may wake up presently 
to find himself stranded high and dry, 
with no adequate stock of wheat, be- 
cause the crop is so short. 

On the contrary, if he buys he may 
force the price of wheat to the point 
where he cannot sell the flour made from 
it, where substitutes will be used, or 
where he himself will be obliged to use 
admixtures of lower priced wheats if he 
is to keep his mill in operation. He may 
become involved in some such dilemma 
almost overnight, and however he meets 
it, he may not be sure that he is meet- 
ing it in the right way. There are such 
periods in milling where action has to 
be predicated on guesswork, or hunches, 
or a sixth sense of milling. 

Of course the way to meet this prob- 
lem is not to let it arise. The way not 
to let it arisé is for the millers, individu- 
ally and collectively, to keep cool, to 
keep their heads, and not to get into any 
disastrous competition for wheat. Easier 
said than done. At present new soft red 
wheat is being offered from the South- 
west at a lower price than cash wheat 
here. There is one stabilizing influence 
making for sanity. 

Comparing Notes.—In council there is 
wisdom. If any such runaway tendency 
develops, as well it might, just as soon 
as the symptoms of it become clear it 
might be well for the millers to get to- 
gether, compare notes, and talk things 
over; not that any agreements can be 
reached, or made binding even if reached, 
but because a panicky state of mind 
might be obviated by giving it vent. 
Nervousness is allayed through a free 
expression of itself. Health and sanity 
are obtained, or restored, through health- 
ful contacts. If there was ever a year 
when any group of millers should work 
together and maintain a sense of contact 
and mutual understanding, it is this 
year for the soft wheat millers of the 
country. There can be no question of 
their common interest. It is as plain as 
day. In council there is wisdom. 

oo 


TOLEDO 


Prospects are improving for the soft 
wheat miller of this section, not that 
there has been any particular gain in 
business, for new crop sales have not 
Started yet, but because of a much bet- 
ter outlook on the new crop. The gloomy 
forebodings of some members of the 
trade in regard to the soft wheat milling 








situation, especially of outside millers 
who sought to profit by it, are not going 
to be realized. It now looks as if the 
soft wheat millers would be able to take 
care of themselves, and give a good ac- 
counting to their regular trade in the 
handling of what looked like a difficult 
situation only a short time ago. 

A number of things happened last 
week which helped to clear up the situa- 
tion. In fact the nearer the harvest of 
soft wheat approaches, the more easily 
the difficulties are solved; in many cases 
they seem to solve themselves as a re- 
sult of leaving things alone and letting 
them work out by themselves. It be- 
comes more and more apparent just 
what the right procedure will be, where- 
as any effort to inject a solution and 
force an issue would merely lead to com- 
plications and added difficulties. 

The Crop Report.—For example, last 
week the government report confirmed 
the material increase in the winter wheat 
crop which had been anticipated, until 
now the indicated crop is only 7,000,000 
bus less than last year. To be sure, most 
of this increase was in the Southwest, 
but it helps, nevertheless, and there was 
considerable increase in soft wheat,— 
exactly 8,669,000 bus over the March 1 
report,—and the end is not yet. The 
chances are that harvest will show a fur- 
ther considerable increase. The indicat- 
ed crop for the five middle western states 
now becomes 64,442,000 bus, as against 
55,773,000 on: March 1, and compares 
with 122,293,000 last year. It still re- 
mains little more than half that of last 
year, but various ways will be found to 
lengthen it without sacrifice of the qual- 
ity of the flour. 

Another improvement in the aspect of 
the situation last week may be found 
in the fact that the impact of the heavy 
movement in the Southwest served to 
break the market. It is the consensus 
of opinion that the nearer rock bottom 
levels are reached on the price of wheat 
at the beginning of the movement, the 
better for all concerned. It means that a 
safer level is reached on which to predi- 
cate operations, and that it will have a 
deterrent effect on soft wheat premiums. 
And it is well to have these declines reg- 
istered in advance of the harvest in this 
section. 

A Blessing in Disguise—The delay in 
the harvest may be a blessing in disguise. 
It has forestalled any premature selling 
of new crop flour. So far as can be 
learned, no new wheat from this section 
has been bought and no new crop flour 
has been sold. It was only last week that 
flour sales of considerable volume got 
started in the Southwest, where 1,000,000 
bbls were reported as being sold in one 
day at Kansas City. Millers in this sec- 
tion are keeping their heads, although 
there are disconcerting reports about 
soft wheat millers farther west, where 
the movement is already on, “springing” 
the basis on their bids for wheat. 

The bid for new wheat at Toledo re- 
mains on the basis of 5c over Septem- 
ber, but no acceptances and no _ pur- 
chases have been made. This is a tenta- 
tive basis, in that it does not represent 
any movement or acceptance by growers. 
What may happen later, nobody knows. 
It is more or less of a topsy-turvy situa- 
tion. Meantime, millers here are ab- 
staining from “springing” the bid, from 
undue eagerness for wheat, and from 
Selling flour. It is recognized as danger- 
ous to sell flour unless one has the wheat, 
or knows at what price it can be bought. 
Buying a Chicago future against a soft 
winter wheat flour sale is no hedge, cer- 
tainly not an adequate hedge, and this is 
no year to try it. 

Watchful Waiting.—Cutting of wheat 
started last week, and will be general 


this week if the weather is favorable. To 
what extent farmers will accept the pres- 
ent level of prices, and whether there is 
to be any movement to speak of, soon 
will be known. Meantime, a policy of 
watchful waiting is the only one open 
to the millers. They are watching and 
waiting, and backing away from the pur- 
chase of wheat and the-sale of flour. Al- 
though this means inactivity, it exerts a 
stabilizing influence. 

It is possible that a further influence 
of this nature may come from the flour 
buyers. Although stocks of flour should 
be low, they may decide to come into the 
market in only a most conservative way, 
and buy from hand to mouth. This may 
help keep the market from running away 
and reaching an unwarranted premium 
basis on soft wheat at which the flour 
cannot be sold, and opening the door 
wide for the use of substitutes. The use 
of substitutes and blends, and the conse- 
quent displacement of pure soft wheat 
flour, will hang over the miller’s head, 
like the sword of Damocles, to prevent 
his going too far in his bids for soft 
wheat. 

This is a year when the sale of flour 
and the purchase of wheat need to be 
closely co-ordinated. Of the two risks, 
it is probably safer to buy wheat than 
to sell flour when one has not got the 
wheat. A Michigan miller recently re- 
marked that he could probably sell 25,- 
000 bbls flour on the present wheat 
basis, 5c over September, but would not 
dare to do so even at 10c higher than this 
level. It is almost certain that the flour 
buyer will jockey for lower levels, and 
will fight against acceptance of even the 
present basis of premiums. 

Flour Prices—No quotations have 
been made as yet on new crop soft wheat 
flour. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent flour was quoted, July 13, at $7@7.40 
bbl and local springs at $7.50, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 8-14 ....... 104,700 59,536 57 

Previous week .. 120,300 61,828 61 

VOOE- AGO .cccess 53,700 23,530 44 

Two years ago... 36,900 19,400 52 

Three years ago. 54,300 32,670 60 
NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., returned last week from a visit 
with his family at San Diego, Cal. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has let a contract for a four-story ad- 
dition to its Toledo, Ohio, warehouse, 
to cost $200,000. 


H. A. Butler, of the Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., was in Lansing, 
Mich., last week to attend the meeting of 
Michigan millers. 


H. Wallace Applegate, of the Mennel 
Milling Co., Cyrus S. Coup, of the North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Jesse D. 
Hurlbut, of the Toledo Grain & Milling 
Co., Harold Anderson, president, and J. 
Lackey, in charge of the grain depart- 
ment, of the National Milling Co., and 
W. H. Wiggin, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, attended the meeting of the Michigan 
Millers’ Association at Lansing, July 10. 
They went by motor with Mr. Anderson. 


Southworth & Co., grain, in a recent 
circular to the trade, says that “the win- 
ter wheat crop may yet fool the trade. 
Yields in the Southwest have caused pre- 
dictions of as much as 185,000,000 bus for 
Kansas. Harvesting in central Illinois 
showed yields’ of 20 bus to the acre of 
No, 1 wheat. Ohio and Indiana pros- 
pects have improved, and many fields 
that looked poor may run to 30 bus to 
the acre. There are many fields half 
wheat and half oats. Michigan will have 
about an average crop.” 


ed 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour was quiet last week. Mills are 
only filling previous orders, although this 
has necessitated considerable activity. 
Millers are waiting for new wheat before 
speeding up the general movement. 
Threshing is now well under way, but 
wheat is not yet being hauled to market. 
Mills are operating only on a 12-hour 
day schedule, but are expected to again 
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go into a 24-hour run with the influx 
of the new grain. Quotations, July 14, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat best patent $9.25 
bbl, first patent $8.75, straights $8.25; 
Kansas hard, $9; first clears $7.50, sec- 
ond clears $7. 
NOTES 

The Wallace Milling Co., Huntingburg, 
Ind., has appointed A. C. Powell as its 
buying agent. 

John J. Stilz, sales manager for the 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, will be 
a delegate to the national convention of 
credit men to be held in Seattle, Wash. 


Grain dealers of Shelbyville, Ind., 
state that they expect to pay $1.35 bu 
for the first soft wheat to be brought 
into the market there; last year’s price 
was $1.25. 

o> 


NASHVILLE 


Demand for flour from the Southeast 
continued light last week, though satis- 
factory for this season of the year. 
Stocks have been low for some time, and 
numerous buyers come into the market 
with small orders to meet their urgent 
needs. Operations are practically con- 
fined to old crop flour, sales being chiefly 
for prompt and immediate delivery, with 
a few orders being for 30 days. Mills 
have been curtailing their running time. 

Keen interest is being displayed in the 
new crop on account of stocks being low, 
but buyers appear inclined to await more 
definite developments before making 
commitments for forward needs. As 
soon as the situation becomes more set- 
tled, it is expected that business will be- 
come brisk. 

Flour prices are tending to lower lev- 
els, as the new crop season opens. Soft 
winter wheat flour was 25@50c lower 
last week, with operations still confined 
to old crop goods. Nothing of impor- 
tance in new crop business was report- 
ed. Quotations, July 14, old crop flour: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98- 
Ib cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$9.50@9.75 bbl; standard patent, $8.50@ 
8.75; straights, $8.25@8.50; first clears, 
$7@7.50. 

Trade demand was light for Minne- 
sota and western flours last week. Re- 
handlers were making scattering sales 
of small lots to buyers whose supplies 
were low. Stocks of flour at Nashville 
continued comparatively liberal. Tone 
of prices was easier. Quotations, July 
14: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9; 
standard patent, 30@50c less; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $8@8.50; short 
patent, 50@60c less. Offerings were re- 
ported of some new hard winter flour for 
later delivery at about 75c below forego- 
ing prices, but no interest of consequence 
has been reported in purchases of new 
crop goods. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 8-14 ....... 151,920 45,456 29.9 
Previous week .. 133,620 74,433 55.7 
WOO O80 ...ccce 148,920 62,630 42.2 
Two years ago... 154,020 52,782 34.6 
Three years ago. 151,320 104,043 68.7 


- * 

The Gilster Milling Co., Chester, IIL, 
has registered its charter with the secre- 
tary of the state of Tennessee for do- 
mestication. Joun Lerrer. 

oo] 


NORFOLK 


Flour showed a little more activity 
last week. Demand was fair, prices just 
about holding their own. Quotations, 
July 14: northwestern spring patents 
$8.25@8.90 bbl, second patents $7.75@ 
8.10; Kansas patents $8.15@8.60, second 
patents $7.25@8; winter patents $8@ 
8.30, second patents $7.75@7.95; Virginia 
and Maryland straights, $6.75@7.10. 

Joserpn A. Leswie, JR. 


<< 
W. C. DUNCAN TRAVELS BY AIR 

Lonpon, Enc.—W. C. Duncan, New 
York manager of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, sailed for home on 
June 30, after a tour that covered north- 
ern continental markets. He made a 
number of journeys by airplane, and 
found that this was by far the most con- 
venient and comfortable method of tray- 

eling on the Continent. 
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MARKING OF IMPORTED OAT 
PRODUCTS URGED BY SCOTS 


Guiascow, Scottanp.—It has been rec- 
ommended that distinctive marking of 
imported oatmeal and oats into Scotland 
be made. The Scottish Oatmeal Millers’ 
Association has applied for the marking 
of imported oatmeal, and of oatmeal 
milled in the United Kingdom from im- 
ported oats, and the National Farmers’ 
Union has added an application to cover 
imported oats, whether for milling or for 
feed. 

The census of production showed that 
in 1924 the output of oatmeal and other 
oats products, including rolled oats and 
groats, but not offals, in the United 
Kingdom totaled approximately 135,000 
tons. Imports of these products over 
the period 1923-26 averaged 41,000 tons 
per year, of which about 54 per cent 
came from within the empire and 46 per 
cent from foreign countries. The aver- 
age annual production of oats in the 
United Kingdom over the four years 
1923-26 was 2,460,000 tons. The net 
average annual imports for the same 
period was 450,000 tons, of which nearly 
40 per cent came from within the em- 
pire and the remaining 60 per cent from 
foreign countries. In short, five sixths 
of the United Kingdom supplies of nat- 
ural oats are now grown at home. Com- 
pared with the years immediately pre- 
ceding the World War, home produc- 
tion has increased, while imports, the 
committee report states, have fallen by 
50 per cent. 

The committee recommends that an or- 
der in council should be made prohibit- 
ing the importation of oatmeal, rolled 
oats, oat flour and groats, or the ex- 
posure for sale wholesale or the sale 
wholesale of these imports, unless each 
container bears an indication of origin 
as defined in the act; and prohibiting 
exposure of these for sale retail unless 
accompanied by an indication of origin. 
It also recommends that the proposed 
order should extend to all blends or mix- 
tures which contain imported oats prod- 
ucts. On the evidence offered, the com- 
mittee is satisfied that were a similar 
order made in respect of oats products 
manufactured in the United Kingdom 
from imported oats, it would be rendered 
impracticable by the difficulties of both 
the marking itself and of the enforce- 
ment of the order. 

Likewise, as a large proportion of the 
oats imported into the United Kingdom 
are in bulk and some of the primary 
sales also are in bulk, rendering the 
marking a difficult matter, the committee 
recommends that an order should not 
be made in respect of natural oats. 

These official recommendations have 
already been considered by the central 
executive of the National Farmers’ Union 
of Scotland, which was one of the par- 
ties to the application. Scottish farmers 
sow a much greater area to oats than to 
any other cereal crop, and for that rea- 
son they are interested keenly in the 
question. Captain Manson, an Aberdeen- 
shire farmer who gave evidence before 
the committee, focused dissatisfaction 
with the results of inquiry in a resolu- 
tion expressing disappointment: (1) 
That the committee did not recommend 
that oatmeal milled from imported grain 
should bear an indication of origin; (2) 
that parcels of imported oatmeal under 
14 lbs in weight would be exempt from 
the necessity for an individual indication 
of origin; and (3) that imported oats 
were not to be the subject of an order. 

He recognized that there was a diffi- 
culty in regard to imported oats, inas- 
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much as they were imported mainly in 
bulk, but as regards the other two points 
he moved that the committee should urge 
that the report of the committee of in- 
quiry on these two points be not adopted, 
and that any order dealing with oats 
and oatmeal should include meal milled 
from imported grain, and should specify 
some particular requirements in regard 
to parcels of 14 lbs and under. The 
motion was adopted. 


POSEN FLOUR SALES BETTER 
DUE TO FREE BRAN EXPORT 


Hamsvurc, Germany.—Flour sales by 
Posen mills have improved in connection 
with the recent extension of the duty- 
free export of bran, but this is confined 
chiefly to wheat flour. Sales of rye 
flour have been difficult, since dealers 
have considerable stocks on hand. The 
mills have had to contend with a lack of 
liquid assets, due to the necessity of 
granting: long-time credits to customers. 

oS 

CAMPAIGN TO POPULARIZE RICE 

Rice importers and millers of Ham- 
burg and Bremen, acording to the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce, 
have organized a campaign to popularize 
rice in Germany, believing that the per 
capita consumption in that country is 
relatively low. Hand bills urging that 
more rice be used and showing its nutri- 
tive value are being widely displayed, 
while retail grocery stores are distribut- 
ing booklets of receipts for various 
dishes in which rice is used. In connec- 
tion with the campaign the association 
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is staging an exhibit at the Food Exhibi- 
tion at Berlin. The rice interests behind 
this section of the exhibition are almost 
all located at Hamburg, the chief port 
in the world’s rice movement. Last year 
rice shipments from India and Siam to 
Hamburg totaled 322,406 tons; shipments 
to the United States, Cuba and the West 
Indies, second in importance, 173,399 
tons. 
oe 
H. A. BELLOWS IN EUROPE 

Lonvon, Enc.—Henry A. Bellows, di- 
rector of the Washburn Crosby Co.’s 
radio station at Minneapolis, arrived in 
London during the last week of June 
with his wife, son and daughter. He ex- 
pected to remain in London about two 
weeks and to spend a fortnight in Paris, 
after which he was to return home, leav- 
ing his family in Europe, possibly for 
the remainder of the summer. 


oo > 
EUGEN SOMLYO IN LONDON 
Lonnon, Eno.—Eugen Somlyo, of 


Eugen Somlyo & Co., Hamburg, was in 

London recently, visiting his various con- 

nections. He returned to Hamburg on 
June 30. 

oo] 
London Flour Arrivals 

Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 

sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 

r——_ Week ending———, 


From— June 22 June 15 June 24 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
MAROMEES 5c ccwececes 4,675 1,320 6,468 
Canada—Atlantic 5,485 10,840 14,012 
PORES Koveocccesce 4,000 “es eo5 
AMATTGTED occccecseces ee 3,080 5,600 
Argentina ........+6. eee 2,372 
COMEEMORE seccsscccee 550 125 500 
COMetwise .cccccccecs 5,836 2,828 2,700 





League of Nations Prescribes Agricultural Cures 
By Francis Miltoun 


HE axiomatic commonplace was once 

again brought to the fore at the 

recent consultative economic com- 
mittee meeting of the League of Nations 
to the effect that the world’s ills were 
caused by the agricultural depression 
throughout the world and that since by 
far the largest proportion of the world’s 
workers were those who directly draw 
their livelihood from the soil the remedy 
should be applied at the source. 

Agriculturist and industrialist dele- 
gates got together and drafted a resolu- 
tion to appoint an international commis- 
sion to study the possibilities of the in- 
tensification of agricultural production 
and above all take immediate steps for 
the widespread distribution of “agricul- 
tural education.” Dutch, French, British 
and German delegates signed the motion 
which was adopted by the committee and 
presented to the economic body of the 
League of Nations for action. Attached 
thereto as a matter of co-ordinate policy 
are the questions of agricultural co- 
operation, transportation, markets, etc., 
all of which if applied internationally 
would develop agricultural benefits in 
cash and kind and immeasurably im- 
prove the social status of the grower of 
cereal crops in particular. 

Frau Emmi Freundlich, a member of 
the Austrian parliament, proposed di- 
rect relations between agriculturists’ co- 
operative associations and consumers’ 
co-operative associations and that a joint 
committee under the egis.of the league 
should be brought into being. 

The interest for American cereal 
growers, shippers and the milling indus- 
try is that Europe is lining up co-opera- 
tive organizations and consortiums of 
various sorts which will one day have 





an economic effect on interhemisphere 
trade in cereals and their products. It 
is the handwriting on the wall which may 
not be mistaken. It may be still some 
years distant or it may be more immi- 
nent than is at first thought. Much de- 
perids upon how tariff barriers may be 
readjusted, or even abolished, between 
certain central European countries, thus 
bringing into being that famous, much- 
talked-of zollverein. There are those 
who think this no myth. 

Signor de Michelis, president of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, at the same congress affirmed the 
solidarity, interdependence and interpen- 
etration of three great branches of eco- 
nomic activity—industry, commerce and 
agriculture. This last, he claimed, showed 
each day more and more disposition for 
international collaboration. 

He foresaw an improvement in agri- 
cultural methods throughout Europe, im- 
proved technic, closer intereconomic 
relations and improvement in the social 
status of the farmer. He claimed that 


‘ it was the province of the League of 


Nations as the supreme international 
body of the universe to bring all this 
about, not neglecting agricultural educa- 


-tion, international credits, bigger and 


better agricultural exploitations, above 
all so far as they concern breadstuffs 
and the development of re-enforcement 
of the means which:should bring about 
international agricultural co-operation. 

He offered to bring to the League of 
Nations the results of the 20 years’ ex- 
periences of the Rome institute in such 
a manner that there should be no over- 
lapping of effort, each body sustaining 
the other in the end to arrive at achieve- 
ments not otherwise possible. 
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JAMES McD. BLACK CHOSEN 
BRITISH IMPORTERS’ HEAD 


Guascow, ScorLanp.—The members of 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters met recently in Glasgow. As 
about 50 per cent of Scotland’s flour re- 
quirements consist of imported flour, 
Glasgow has relatively the greatest in- 
terest of any portion of Great Britain in 
this trade. Business and pleasure were 
blended. 

The proceedings began with a business 
meeting at which domestic matters were 
discussed and at which officers were 
elected as follows: president, James 
McD. Black, of Cochrane & Black, flour 
importers, Glasgow; vice president, 
Frank T. Collins, Stannard, Collins & 
Co., London; secretary-treasurer, J. H. 
Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, London, 
who has filled these dual offices for sev- 
eral years. 

Following the business meeting the 
delegates were entertained at luncheon 
in the Grosvenor Restaurant by the local 
association, under the chairmanship of 
David Gardiner, of William Morrison 
& Son, Ltd., Glasgow, who proposed the 
toast of the national association, the new 
president, James McD. Black, respond- 
ing. “The guests” were proposed by 
William Hamilton, of William Hamilton 
& Co., Glasgow, T. H. Medill, of 'T. S. 
Medill & Sons, London, responding. The 
chairman’s health was pledged on the 
proposal of Mr. Collins. In the after- 
noon the delegates enjoyed a motor trip 
to Loch Lomond, one of Scotland’s many 
famous beauty spots. 


oso 


WORLD'S DAIRY CONGRESS 
HOLDS MEETING IN LONDON 


Lonpon, Ene.—Nearly 2,000 delegates, 
representing 42 countries, assembled at 
London, June 27-July 12, for the eighth 
World’s Dairy Congress, the first time 
it has been held in Great Britain. 

Walter Guinness, British minister of 
agriculture, one of three honorary joint 
presidents of the congress, after welcom- 
ing the delegates, said that dairy farm- 
ing in the last 100 years had shown a 
most astounding development, largely 
because of the advance in the system of 
transport, and that in England it had 
become the greatest single branch of ag- 
riculture. The value of dairy products 
in England and Wales was about £58,- 
000,000 annually and formed about one 
quarter of the total agricultural output. 
Milch cows are showing a continual in- 
crease, and last year totaled 2,800,000. 
There was room for development of raw 
milk production in England, for there 
were few great countries where the con- 
sumption of milk per head was so low 
as here. He added that, although the 
delegates to the congress were competi- 
tors in the markets of the world they 
were co-operators in education and re- 
search. 

Representatives from Belgium and 
Holland then addressed the congress; 
after which a number of papers were 
read and discussed. 


oes 
DANZIG GRAIN IMPORTS IN MAY 
Danzic.—Grain imports in Danzig 


destined for Poland showed a consider- 
able increase during May, being 44,000 
tons, compared with 21,000 in April. For 
June a further increase may be expected, 
as two large shipments have already ar- 
rived at this port. In May the imports 
consisted chiefly of wheat, whereas those 
of June have been principally rye. The 
grain was mostly transshipped to Poland 
by river craft. 
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french -Pstacaroni: The Long and the Short of I 


}ACARONI, that splendid all-around 
food for body building, as Dr. Hous- 
ton Godiss calls it, although of Italian 
4 origin, has emigrated to all the ports 
of the seven seas.» There may be 

fo “erg) macaroni manufacturers’ associations 
in many lands, but there are no available statistics 
to account for volume or value, and there apparently 
are no laws or ethics which prevent makers in Europe 
from adding what they like as coloring matter, some- 
thing which is ruled out among the best macaroni fam- 
ilies in America. 

Macaroni production in Europe is, for the most 
part, an independent and widely dis- 
tributed industry. Manufacture in Italy 
has never been able to keep pace with 
consumption, as shipping statistics of the 
port of New York will tell you. Italy’s 
macaroni is manufactured in a multi- 
plicity of small scale plants, though prob- 
ably it is as great a libel to say that all 
Italians pass their time boring holes in 
macaroni as it was to say, during the war, 
that they were a nation of mandolin play- 
ers and could not fight. Modern methods 
are being adopted rapidly in Italy. 

It is claimed that macaroni was intro- 
duced into England in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The evolution of its name is from 
marcus, meaning, by a rather far-fetched 
simile, that it is something only to be 
called “divine.” The name was coined by 
a medieval Italian monarch to stand 
for a then new dish which was “fit 
for a monarch” to eat. All Naples, 
which was really the land of its 
birth, took to making macaroni of 
the long, stringy kind which has, 
among other things, made that smelly city 
famous. It has been going on ever since, 
mostly following the primitive method 
which cannot be as complicated as it looks, 
judging from the apparent inefficiency of 
the labor engaged therein, the industry 
never having been organized on lines which 
would make an American efficiency en- 
gineer or production manager turn their 
heads twice in that direction. 





French-Made Macaroni 


PREADING to France, possibly 

spurred by the vogue given to it by 
Rossini, the musician, it has dug itself 
into local custom. If it has in no way 
diminished the consumption of bread per 
se, it has at least increased cereal con- 
sumption, as import figures of durum 
wheat show. Macaroni in France is essen- 
tially a home manufactured product to- 
day; very little is imported even from 
Italy. 

Rossini’s idea of macaroni was that it 
was something accessory to a dish, or plat, which was 
to be a confection in itself, the base of a savory con- 
coction as yet unknown to the French cuisine. By 
Some subtle process he stuffed what may be called 
a large dimension macaroni with a luscious meat sauce 
or farce. The plat is occasionally met with in a 
boulevard restaurant in Paris, but it is rare today. 
Its place has been taken by the canneloni and ravioli, 
which are merely small squares or sheets of ‘pasta 
rolled over or stuck together and filled with a mince 
of one sort or another. In the old days in New 
England it would have been called hash, with a crust 
over it; in Britain it would probably have got onto 
the table as “shepherd’s pie.” 

Macaroni owes the grip which it has obtained on 
France to the fact that, with bread high priced and 





By Cfrancis ePMiltoun 


fluctuating, vegetables scarce and meat often too dear 
for the masses, there came a demand for a substitute 
which should be filling and nourishing when dished up 
with some sort of a sauce. 

Today, macaroni, or so-called “Italian paste,” in 
one form or another, is a daily stand-by in the private 
home, hotel and restaurant. In form it varies in shape 
and bulk from that suitable for stuffing 4 la Rossini 
to the delicate “angels hair,” passing through the pipe- 
stem macaroni and grapevine spaghetti and tagliatelli, 
the crumpled ravioli and canneloni squares, and the 
pasti in the shape of miniature letters of the alphabet, 
stars and crescent moons, for adding to soup stock. 








“Then and Now”: From French Newspaper Advertisements 
Demonstrating the Change of Vogue in Macaroni Eating 


All this is standard, but the truth is that the 
people of no nation can eat macaroni or spaghetti so 
gracefully as can those of Italy. In France the con- 
noisseur invariably cuts the strands into inch long 
bits and gulps them down with the aid of a spoon, 
their clinging qualities on a fork being about equal 
to those of peas on a knife blade. 

The French manufacturer was not long to foresee 
a macaroni war looming on the horizon. Already 
there were two camps forming. One nourished itself 
on the long, stringy pasta—which for the most part 
was cut into little bits before finding its way down 
the alimentary canal; the other bought its macaroni 
already clipped or curled into coquilles or papillons,— 
shells or butterflies, if you follow the comparison sug- 
gested by the nomenclature. 


About the only thing the French manufacturers 
and distributors of pates italiennes, or Italian paste, 
have not tried is the canning of it. For the rest they 
have gone in for bizarre, sometimes gorgeous, but nev- 
er very artistic, packaging and have launched an ad- 
vertising campaign of some really artistic pretensions 
—a leaf from the French publicity book which might 
be worth adapting and adopting by some American 
manufacturer. 

Here the matter rests for the moment. A barrage 
has been laid down by each camp. Each stands by its 
policy, thus dividing themselves into the longs and 
the shorts—the big guns and the gatlings. They are 
dividing a market which has grown from 
practically nothing to one of very consid- 
erable proportions since the war. 


French Styles of Cooking 


AS for the cooking and serving of maca- 
roni in one or another of its forms, 
the French are apt to trifle or merely flirt 
with it as their characteristic temperament 
suggests. They serve it rather more deli- 
cately than do the Italians, often boiled in 
milk or shredded into bouillon. Usually 
it is mushy and overboiled, while the 
Italian likes his rather less cooked, 

There is little doubt that macaroni is 
more edible when it is cooked in the Ital- 
ian style. Most authorities will tell you 
that 15 minutes is sufficient cooking time, 

and 10 minutes is considered by 

many to be the ideal space of time 

during which the paste should be 

allowed to remain in boiling water. 

But the French, with their inher- 

ent ability of adding piquancy to 

neutrally flavored food, have de- 

vised a multitude of sauces whereby the 

somewhat mushy mess that they make of 

their macaroni is converted into an ex- 
ceedingly edible dish. 

One of the chief recommendations of 
macaroni, in the eyes of many housewives, 
not necessarily of French origin, is the 
fact that, in addition to its high food 
value and low price, it requires no clean- 
ing or preparing and, consequently, there 
is no waste when it is cooked. Further, 
it is always instantly available, providing 
a simple means of preparing a hasty meal. 
In a Roman Catholic country such as 
France there is naturally a great demand 
for it on days and in seasons when reli- 
gious customs restrict the consumption of 
meat and necessitate the provision of a 
suitable substitute. 

Some of the French varieties of maca- 
roni contain egg powder in order that 
color and consistency may be added to the 
paste. In cases where it is merely color 
that is required, this end is achieved by 
the addition of saffron, to which the French palate 
is accustomed. In many parts of France this saffron 
ingredient is used in bread and cake, and it is fortu- 
nate that the populace considers its flavor pleasing 
because, when added to macaroni, it gives it a pale, 
creamy, yellow tint which suggests that a generous 
proportion of egg has found its way into the dough. 

Even in France, where ancient political controversy 
has grown to greater proportions under the provoca- 
tion offered by Benito Mussolini, there is a better de- 
mand for Italian semolina products than has ever been 
known before. This indication that the French will 


forget their political enmity in order to satisfy their 
gustatory discrimination holds out a great future for 
the macaroni manufacturer of French origin who can 
equal the products of his Italian rival. 








TORONTO 


A midsummer quietness has descended 
upon the domestic market for springs. 
Many are on vacation and pressure to 
do business has been released for a time. 
Shipments on existing contracts go for- 
ward regularly, and most mills are run- 
ning steadily. Prices declined 10c bbl 
on Wednesday. Quotations, July 14: 


July 14 July 7 
TOR WAGER cacccsccscocaves $7.90 $8.00 
POtent .cccccvcccccscccces 7.65 7.75 
Second patent .........06. 7.30 7.40 
Export patent ........+.+6- 7.10 7.20 
Firat clear ..cccccccsccces 6.20 6.30 
Graham flour .......-+++. 6.60 6.70 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.60 6.70 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Winters Scarce—Winters remain 
scarce, and the market is down to a 
nominal position, Quotations, July 14: 
Ontario 90 per cent patents, in bulk, 
seaboard, for export, $6.40 bbl, in sec- 
ondhand jutes, Toronto, $6.50; Montreal, 
$6.50@6.70; best quality soft patents 
$8.40 bbl, seconds $7.90, in 98-lb new 
jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points; blended springs and win- 
ters, best grade $7.30, seconds $7.10, in 
98-Ib jutes, mixed cars. 

Exporting.—There is a better demand 
for springs for export, and mills report 
fair quantities sold during the week, 
mostly to Europe. British importers are 
not so keen, and their offers are mostly 
out of line. Compared with a week ago, 
prices are about Is lower. On July 14 
mills were asking 36s for good quality 
export patents, July-August seaboard, 
while British importers’ offers were 
around 35s@35s 6d and generally were 
accepted by sellers. 

Mills and brokers handling Ontario 
soft winters have been discussing new 
crop business with their transatlantic 
connections, and a number of sales for 
future shipment have been made at 38@ 
39s per 280 lbs, jute, c.if., Glasgow, 
August-September seaboard. Old crop 
is too dear for business. On July 14 
basis for wheat, the price to Glasgow 
would have been 43s, 

NOTES 


J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
Montreal, was in Toronto last week. He 
also visited Midland. 

A. T. Jefferies, formerly connected 
with the services of other flour milling 
companies in this part of Canada, has 
been appointed sales manager for the 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, 
Ont., and is now actively on his job with 
that company. 

The board of grain commissioners for 
Canada stated, in a review of the cur- 
rent situation, that by the end of June 
over 430,000,000 bus of the 1927 wheat 
crop had been accounted for, leaving 
80,000,000 to be disposed of before the 
new crop arrives. 

There was a considerable falling off 
in exports of flour from Canada in June, 
compared with that month last year. 
The total was 716,013 bbls, while in June, 
1927, 846,700 were exported. The 11 
months of the current crop year ending 
June, however, showed an increase, the 
total being 9,083,301, while last year it 
was 8,798,624. 

There is noticed in trade and publicity 
circles a great thirst for statistics and 
general information concerning the crops 
of grain in Canada. Inquiries are com- 
ing in from practically all the larger 
markets in other countries where Cana- 
dian products are bought or sold, Nat- 
urally, it is difficult for any one to say, 
even though he may be on the spot, how 
much of any grain the harvest still some 
weeks away is likely to yield. 
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Hudson Bay Railway 

Toronto, Ont.—According to Canadian railway officials, the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way is expected to be completed for the 1930 season. It will, however, require more 
time to finish the harbor work, and an export service will not be possible until later. 
In the meantime the line will be used for mining and other development. No defi- 
nite time is given for completion of the navigation end of the project, which is a 
much more formidable one than the railway, but it is anticipated that sufficient 
progress will have been made by 1931 or 1932 to permit a real test of the impor- 
tance of the Hudson Bay route in the movement of grain and other products from 
western Canada to the world’s markets. Before any export business can be under- 
taken from this new western port, a huge elevator will have to be constructed, as 
well as docking facilities for several vessels, aids to navigation in the Hudson Strait 
and Bay, and direction finding stations at other points. About 1,500,000 cubic yards 
of dredging must be done before work on the docks can be commenced. Equip- 
ment for this work is expected to reach Hudson Bay in September. 

oS 
Canadian Crop Acreages Estimated 

Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion bureau of statistics has issued a preliminary 
estimate of the areas sown to grain in Canada in 1928. That devoted to wheat is 
placed at 23,405,900 acres, compared with 22,460,154 in the previous year—795,500 
sown to fall wheat as against 853,258 a year ago, and spring wheat 22,610,400, com- 
pared with 21,606,896. The oats acreage this year is 13,237,000, practically the same 
as last season. The area sown to barley is estimated at 3,625,500 acres, compared 
with 3,505,713. Rye is estimated at 689,800, while last year it was 743,311, and 
flaxseed at 451,400, against 475,852. Most of the fall wheat acreage is in Ontario, 
there being 692,900 acres to be harvested in this province. 
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HE new building to be erected in Winnipeg for the Canadian Co-operative 

Wheat Producers, Ltd., an architect's drawing of which is shown above, 
will be ready for occupancy early in 1929. Its cost will be in the vicinity of 
$600,000. The contract has already been let for the construction of the build- 
ing, which will be eight stories high. 
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WINNIPEG 


Flour sales were moderate last week, 
Some export business was worked from 
Atlantic ports, but the volume was not 
very appreciable. Domestic trade con- 
tinues quiet, but mills have enough busi- 
ness on hand to maintain fairly steady 
operation. Prices remain firm. , 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, July 13, at $8.85 
bbl, jute, seconds $8.25 and first clears 
$7.25; cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast 
points, 50c more. Second patents were 
quoted at $7.40, car lots, basis jute 98's, 


NOTES 


W. W. Hutchison, vice president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd, 
Montreal, is in western ‘Canada on a 
business trip. 

J. H. Stirk, traffic manager of the 
Birmingham branch of the English Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, visited the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange last week. 

Herman Trelle, of Alberta, has added 
more jewels to his crown as “Wheat 
King” by capturing championships for 
both wheat and oats at the Calgary ex- 
hibition. 

Western Canadian farmers have deliv- 
ered about 402,000,000 bus wheat to date, 
and the visible supply in the Dominion 
is just over 100,000,000, compared with 
55,000,000 at this time last year. 

Reports are current that Pool Eleva- 
tor No. 2 at Port Arthur will be en- 
larged this year from 600,000 bus capac- 
ity to 3,000,000 bus. This house is owned 
by the Saskatchewan wheat pool. 


E. A. Parker, manager of the export 
and interstate department of the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, was in Winni- 
peg last week, returning from a business 
trip which took him around the world. 

James A. Langley, Canadian trade 
commissioner for Japan, was in Winni- 
peg last week on his way back to the 
Orient after an eight months’ stay at 
Ottawa. He will sail from Vancouver 
on Aug. 16. 


William Smith, wheat buyer for the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
was recalled to Scotland recently, owing 
to sickness in his family. Peter Mal- 
colm and John Cairns, the other dele- 
gates to the Co-operative society, are re- 
turning to Scotland through the United 
States and will sail from New York 
about the last of July. 


oo 


MONTREAL 


Quietness prevails in spring wheat 
flour business. Deliveries are limited to 
immediate requirements, as buyers are 
expecting a more favorable market. 
Prices were reduced 10c last week. 

Quotations, July 13, car lots, f.0.b, 
Montreal rate points: top patent, $7.90 
bbl; patent, $7.65; second patent, $7.30; 
export patent, $7.10. 

Winter wheat flour continues firm, and 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, July 
13, $7@7.10 bbl for carloads in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points. 

The improvement registered in export 
trade last week continues. 


NOTES 

J. A. Verdon, Ottawa representative 
for the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask., visited the company’s Mont- 
real office last week. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., has returned to Montreal from a" 
extended business trip in the West. He 
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js enthusiastic over the prospects of this 
year’s wheat crop. 

Walter A. Hewitt, sales manager for 
the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, was in Montreal last week, 
visiting the trade in the city and vicinity. 

Callers at the office of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association last week 
included Max B. Palmer, who has_ been 
appointed assistant trade commissioner 
at Hamburg under L. D. Wilgress. 

oo 


WOLVERTON FLOUR MILLS 
C0., LTD., BUYS NEW PLANT 


Toronto, Ont.—The Wolverton Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., has 
purchased the plant at Seaforth. This 
mill, which is known as the Huron Flour 
Mills, Ltd., was rebuilt by A. E. Ratz 
a few years ago, but was never put into 
operation, and as far as machinery is 
concerned is practically a new one. It 
is well situated for the grinding of west- 
ern wheat, being only a few hours’ run 
from bay port elevators, and the new 
owners expect that when operations are 
commenced the mill will produce 650 to 
100 bbls flour per day. The acquisition 
of this additional plant, combined with 
its mills at St. Mary’s and New Ham- 
burg, will give the Wolverton company 
a total capacity of 1,500 bbls per day. 

oS 


COMBINES FOR ALBERTA 

WinnireeG, Man.— Southern Alberta 
seems determined to lose no time in gar- 
nering the crop of 1928. Already the 
largest movement of modern harvest ma- 
chinery in the history of the province is 
under way. Combine harvesters, which 
have been used in a small way and with 
a good deal of success in the wheat fields 
south of Calgary during the past two 
years, are being ordered, and one agency 
estimates that at least 500 will be ready 
to swing into action as soon as wheat is 
ready to cut. In 1926 some 35 combines 
were in use in southern Alberta, but in 
1927 this number increased to 150. Pres- 
ent prospects indicate that wheat cut- 
ting in that section of western Canada 
will commence about Aug. 15, and if dry 
weather prevails at harvest time a speedy 
movement of wheat from the country is 
sute to result from the use of combines. 


oo > 
WORLD'S GRAIN SHOW 

Winnirec, Man.—A tentative prize 
list for the World’s Grain Exhibition and 
Conference to be held in Regina in 1932 
has been completed by a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Hon. W. R. 
Motherwell, minister of agriculture, Ot- 
tawa. Exclusive of special classes, the 
list makes provision for $202,500 in 
prizes; six classes of wheat with $100,000 
in prizes, two classes of oats with $30,000 
prizes, and five classes of barley with 
$15,000 prizes. The committee respon- 
sible for laying out the prize list was 
nominated by Mr. Motherwell, and is 
composed of J. A. Mooney, Regina, and 
L. H. Newman, Carl Sweet, Dr. McRos- 
tie and G. H. Clark, all of Ottawa. 

oo 
CANADIAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of western Canadian grain 
from ports at the Head of the Lakes 
have increased considerably in July. El- 
evator companies and dealers are en- 
deavoring to clear out their stocks in 
anticipation of heavy deliveries of new 
crop grain as soon as harvest com- 
mences. Easy rates of freight on lake 
shipments are favoring this movement. 
July rates are being quoted at 8@8'/4c 
bu to Montreal and 2@2%4c to bay 
ports, Sarnia or Buffalo. 


oo 
EXHIBITION IS PLANNED 

The Canadian National Exhibition, 
which has been an annual event in To- 
tonto for the past 50 years, is being 
held this season from Aug. 24 to Sept. 8. 
This is the most outstanding exhibition 
on this continent, and attracts visitors 
from all sections. The attendance for 
the two weeks of its duration in 1927 
reached almost 2,000,000. The value of 
lands and buildings in connection with 
this fair is around $14,000,000. 


ov 
MILL PRODUCTION IN CANADA 
During the 10 months of the crop year 
ending May 30, Canadian mills produced 
16,092,814 bbls flour, of which 8,367,288 
were exported. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour showed a slight improvement 
last week, although not as much interest 
was displayed in new crop as is generally 
the case this time of year. Prices held 
their own, but in a few instances a de- 
cline of 10@15c was reported. Quota- 
tions from mills located in the same ter- 
ritory were said to cover a wide range 
on all grades, but this did not stimulate 
flour buying to any extent. Shipping 
directions were normal. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A fair business 
was done in spring wheat flour with bak- 
ers and jobbers, but mostly in scattered 
car lots to cover near-by requirements. 
One or two mills have been quoting new 
crop prices, but few, if any, sales were 
made. One quotation on standard pat- 
ent was $6.40 bbl, Chicago, cotton 4’s, 
but it is thought that the same grade 
will sell down to $6.25 or lower before 
buyers get interested. Old spring wheat 


clears were in fair demand, and offerings * 


not very plentiful. Second clears were 
very scarce at advanced prices. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Most of the 
business was in new crop flour. Local 
bakers and jobbers purchased single cars 
and up to 500 bbls, for near-by require- 
ments. One or two round lots were also 
disposed of. Bookings have not been 
nearly as plentiful on new crop flour as 
is generally the case this time of the 
year. Buying has been more or less on 
an experimental basis, and the trade ap- 
parently requires samples before pur- 
chasing extensively. 

Soft Winter Flour.—New crop prices 
were being quoted by some mills, but 
few sales were made to cracker manu- 
facturers on this basis. Business was 
mainly on old crop stuff and in scattered 
car lots. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, 
July 14, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: old 
spring top patent $7@7.50 bbl, standard 
patent $6.65@7.10, first clear $6@6.50, 
second clear $4.50@4.75; new crop hard 
winter short patent $6.75@7.05, 95 per 
cent patent $6.35@6.65, straight $6.20@ 
6.40, first clear $5.45@5.70; new crop soft 
winter short patent $6.75@7.20, standard 
patent $6.30@7, straight $6.10@6.60, first 
clear $5.75@6.05. 

Durum.—New business in semolinas 
was scattered, and buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Shipping directions were 
fairly free. On July 14, No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 33%4c; No. 3 semolina, 3%c; 
durum patent, 342c; special grade, 3%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dele Boke wc vcccccccccctecs 36,266 91 
Previous week ............ 31,875 80 
VORP ABO .cicccccccsccccee 36,000 90 
TWO years AGO ......seeee 39,000 97 


FIELD DAY ENTRIES 


Entries for various sports events of 
the Chicago Flour Club, in connection 
with its annual sports and field day, 
to be held at the Nordic Country Club, 
July 24, are being received. Indications 
are for a good attendance of both local 
and outside members. Members of the 
club not having already sent in entries 
or acceptances are urged to do so 
promptly, in order to back up and co- 
operate with the committees. The golf 
committee is composed of Grant C. De 
Groat, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
chairman, C. B. Spaulding, New Century 
Co; W. E. Albright, Minneapolis-Lara- 
bee Flour Co. Entertainment commit- 
tee, John Reget, Jr., chairman, H. E. 
Burgess, Gold Medal Flour Co., and W. 
P. Ronan. Those interested in the golf 
tournament are requested to send imme- 
diately their club handicaps to Grant C. 
De Groat. 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 
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NOTES 


O. F. Kelley, secretary of the Boon- 
ville (Mo.) Milling Co., was in Chicago 
on July 9. 

Murray K. Guthrie, of the Harrison- 
Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago on July 10. 

S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., feed plant engineers, spent last week 
in Nebraska on a business trip. 


R. P. Walden, of the feed department 
of the Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York, spent July 12 in Chicago. 

Frank B. Mosher, treasurer of the 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., 
visited the Chicago trade on July 11. 


W. F. Ewe, manager of the rye de- 
partment of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, called on the trade in Chi- 
cago, July 12. 

N. M. Coe, Chicago manager of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
returned July 9 from a short vacation 
at Minocqua, Wis. . 

The flour jobbers’ section of the Chi- 
cago Flour Club planned to hold its next 
dinner meeting at the Great Northern 
Hotel on July 18 at 6:30 p.m. 


A cable received at the office of the 
Millers’ National Federation on July 12 
stated that A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Federation, had arrived at Plymouth, 
Eng. 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, spent July 
11 at Milwaukee, attending a meeting 
of the Midwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board. 

The Chicago Flour Jobbers’ Exchange, 
for the first time in its existence, has 
discontinued meeting during August. 
The next regular meeting will be held 
Sept. 11. 

G. Cullen Thomas, A. H. Crosby and 
W. E. Doty, of the Minneapolis office of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., called at the 
concern’s local office July 10. Messrs. 
Thomas and Crosby proceeded later to 
Kansas City. 

The Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of separators and special 
“Magnetic” equipment, has announced 
the opening of a direct factory branch 


THE DOMINANCE OF FOOD 


A SURVEY recently completed in- 

dicates that, over the world as a 
whole, 48.9 per cent is the proportion 
of income spent for food. It is only 
in America, where standards of liv- 
ing are high, that the average gets 
below 30 per cent, and then only in 
selected groups. 

The government distribution census 
rates the food part of the consumer’s 
dollar at 28c. Clothing is the only 
item that approaches it—25 per cent. 
Among the working classes the food 
item rises as you go down the scale 
of income, and averages 41.7 per cent. 

And yet in the United States food 
does not dominate in advertising vol- 
ume—in fact, yields the leadership 
to drug and toilet goods. In 1927 
the magazine advertising expenditure 
for drug and toilet goods reached 
about $28,000,000, and food only $26,- 
000,000, while the automotive indus- 
try tied with it for second place. 

Food advertising has risen steadily, 
and will continue to rise. The jeal- 
ousy between food, clothing and auto- 
mobile groups appears to be justified, 
for they are the greatest contenders 
by far for the consumer’s dollar.— 
Advertising & Selling. 


office at 211 North Desplaines Street, 
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Chicago, and the discontinuance of its 
sales office in the latter city. 


B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, and Mar- 
tin Luther, vice president of the Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., Minneapolis, were in 
Chicago the early part of last week, en 
route to New York. 


Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago representa- 
tive of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling 
Co., spent a few days last week attend- 
ing the sales organization meeting of the 
Golden Age Co., Cleveland. He also 
called on the trade in that market. 

The local office of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co. entertained members of the South 
Side Master Bakers’ Association on July 
11. Some time was spent going over the 
company’s South Side plant, where also: 
a buffet luncheon was served. About 35 
members of the bakers’ association were 
present, some of them accompanied by 
ladies, 

oo] 


MILWAUKEE 


Some fair bookings of northwestern 
flour were reported last week, mainly 
for immediate use. Family patents were 
on a good basis, but takings were not 
large enough to influence the market. 
Prices declined 20c on both top and bot- 
tom limits. Further decreases are antici- 
pated for the rest of the old crop year. 
Quotations on Kansas flour last week 
indicated that there may not be much 
of a decline on that variety this year, 
which should give northwestern flour the 
lead in this market. Quotations, July 
14: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patents $6.10@7.70 bbl, straight $5.80@ 
7.40, first clear $5.50@6.75, and second 
clear $4.20@5.55, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas buyers held off again last 
week, and the tendency is to do little 
buying until the peak movement of the 
crop is under way from southwestern 
terminals. Fluctuations are destroying 
the confidence of buyers, and they are 
reluctant to place orders. Prices de- 
clined 5@20c last week. Quotations, July 
14: fancy brands hard winter wheat pat- 
ents $6.45@7.40, straight $6.40@7.15, and 
first clear $5.25@5.70, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 
P. P. Donahue, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., grain dealer, has returned from 
a trip through the Southwest. 
Henry G. Henricksen and William J. 
Ray have been re-elected members of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


A. L. Johnstone, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed national councilor for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 


An occupational tax of $8,704 has 
been assessed against grain in Milwau- 
kee, according to Louis A. Arnold, tax 
commissioner. This figures about $2,000 
lower than last year. 

Mrs. Ellen Cahill, 75, Milwaukee, 
mother of William H. Cahill, mill repre- 
sentative at Milwaukee, and George J. 
Cahill, of the Cahill Grain & Products 
Co., died, July 11, after a long illness. 

L MEYER. 
oo 


DR. L. A. RUMSEY RESIGNS AS 
BAKERS’ GROUP SECRETARY 


Cuicaco, Irt.—Dr. L. A. Rumsey, sec- 
retary of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, has resigned to become associated 
with the W. E. Long Co. Thomas F. 
Smith, field representative of the asso- 
ciation for the past year, has taken over 
Dr. Rumsey’s duties, and will remain in 
that capacity until the next meeting of 
the board of governors, which will be 
held on Sept. 24. 


oo D> 
ALABAMA BREAD LAW 

The new Alabama bread law, practi- 
cally a standard weight law, was de- 
clared unconstitutional in a recent deci- 
sion of Judge C. P. Almon, at Florence, 
in that state. M. P. Curran, of the Flor- 
ence Bakery, had been defendant for al- 
leged violation of the statute. The case 
was won on the unreasonable tolerance 
provisions which the law permitted to be 
fixed by the state board of agriculture. 
It was claimed that such legislative au- 
thority could not be given to the agricul- 
tural board. 
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NEW YORK 


Estimates of the amount of flour sold 
last week, varying from 750,000 to more 
than 1,000,000 bbls, did not seem like 
an exaggeration, in view of the orders 
for round lots that were placed. With 
one or two exceptions, all large bakers 
made extensive purchases, covering their 
needs from four to six months, and in 
some cases until March 1. The bulk of 
these orders was for Kansas flour. Sell- 
ing prices covered a 50c range, but the 
greater proportion was at $6.50 bbl or 
less. Spring sales last week would have 
been considered good a few weeks ago, 
but compared with the turnover of hard 
winters they seemed very moderate. 
They were made at radical concessions 
in many instances, although the range 
covered was not as wide as that on hard 
winters, and the pressure to make sales 
was not as heavy. 

Hand-to-Mouth Sales.—Jobbers and 
small bakers did not follow the large 
buyers in making purchases, but contin- 
ued their hand-to-mouth buying. Some 
mills held very firm on their prices to 
this trade, with the result that brokers 
and mill representatives were unable to 
close sales. 

Prices stiffened in unusual quarters. 
Even with wheat lower, in view of the 
drop that is to be expected on feed by 
the time flour is shipped, some mills 
raised their prices. This created a pe- 
culiar situation where some flours, usu- 
ally moderately priced, were held higher 
than others that are considered higher 
grades, 

Interest did not center on soft winters, 
and sales were only moderate. Prices 
on the new crop were quoted more gen- 
erally, ranging on easterns $6.50@6.75, 
about in line with western flours. Ex- 
port business was slightly better, with 
the best demand from Scandinavia. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 14, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@8 
bbl, standard patents $7.15@7.50, clears 
$6.75@7.10, high glutens $7.90@8.30; 
hard winter short patents (new) $6.85@ 
7.25, straights $6.40@6.80; soft winter 
straights, $6.50@7.25. 


NOTES 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, president of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, was in New York last week. 


J. J. Moran, of the New York office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, is motoring through the North on a 
honeymoon. 

Richard L. Groff, sales manager for 
the Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, 
was introduced on ’change last week by 
Joseph Moskowitz. 

Hedley Leek, a director of Firmin & 
Co., Ltd., London, sack and bag manu- 
facturer, arrived in New York last week 
in the interests of his company. 

Walter D. Phillips, vice president of 
the American Diamalt Co., New York, 
has sailed, with Mrs. Phillips, for a trip 
through England, France and Switzer- 
land, 

Lester I. Moore, New York flour ex- 
porter, left on July 14 to motor through 
Canada with Mrs. Moore on a combined 
business and pleasure trip, planning to 
be gone about two weeks. 

There was a revival of interest in 
New York Produce Exchange member- 
ships last week. Four were sold, the 
highest price being $17,200, a gain of 
$700 over the previous sale, 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander Milling Co., and Martin Luther, 
vice president and manager of the Min- 
neapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent 
July 11-12 in the New York market. 

New York has fallen behind Vancou- 
ver as a loading port for Canadian grain, 
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it is reported, and the merchants’ asso- 
ciation of Vancouver has already cele- 
brated the arrival at that port, for ocean 
shipment, of the eighty millionth bushel 
of wheat for the season. 

William S. Harrison, who made his 
headquarters in New York for many 
years, has recently joined the staff of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, 
St. Louis. He formerly was manager of 
the New York office of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

W. C. Duncan, New York manager for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, arrived in New York, July 9, on 
the Samaria, after a three months’ busi- 
ness trip by motor with Mrs. Duncan 
and family through Scandinavia, central 
Europe and the Baltic states. 

While flour clearances from the port 
of New York for the week ending July 
7, as compiled by the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, were only for 11 ports, they 
totaled 59,836 bbls, one shipment of 23,- 
214 to Hamburg and 12,115 bbls to Rot- 
terdam bringing up the total. The other 
lots were small. Wheat clearances for 
the same period totaled 739,660 bus. 

oo > 


BALTIMORE 


Flour buyers ran away from offerings 
until toward the close of last week, when 
they began to show some interest. There 
was little encouragement from wheat on 
which to do any flour buying, with prices 
tumbling almost daily. Some of the 
spring wheat mills recently advanced 
their limits on old crop flour 25c bbl 
or more, but there were enough sellers 
at old rates to more than meet demand. 
Furthermore, new Kansas standards or 
straights were offered as low as $6.50, 
cotton, while the bottom simply dropped 
out of new near-by straights at $5.90, 
bulk. 

Trading showed a large increase, and 
included old spring standards at $7@7.25 
bbl, cotton, new hard winter standards 
at $6.50@6.75, cotton or jute, and new 
near-by soft winter straights at $5.90@ 
6.15, bulk. Lots of offerings brought 
more than these rates, but the forego- 
ing appear to have done the bulk of the 
business last week. New York got some 
of the new near-by straights, while in in- 
stances leading bakers, here and else- 
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where, took on some round lots of old 
spring and new Kansas for both prompt 
and deferred shipment. In fact, it is 
safe to say that few buyers are success- 
fully resisting the temptation of buying 
something based on the great decline 
which has taken place in the last 60 days. 
Nominal closing prices, July 14, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more 
in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent (old) $7.40@7.65, standard 
patent (old) $6.90@7.15; hard winter 
short patent (new) $6.90@7.15, hard 
winter straight (new) $6.50@6.75; soft 
winter short patent (new) $6.75@7, 
straight (new, near-by) $6@6.25. 


NOTES 


Lewis Blaustein, of the General Flour 
Co., has returned from a business trip 
to New York. 


Receipts of new southern wheat so far 
this season, 199,176 bus; for same pe- 
riod last year, 217,362. Range of prices 
last week, $1.15@1.40; year ago, $1.20 
@1.42. 

The contract for the warehouse to be 
built for the Western Maryland Railway 
in connection with its new pier at the 


. foot of McComas Street has been award- 


ed on a bid of $568,900. 


Samuel Phillips, who recently opened 
an office here as the local manager of 
the Norris Grain Co., Chicago, has al- 
ready become a factor as a buyer of 
the new southern wheat now coming to 
market. 


Henry S. Dulaney, aged 79, merchant, 
churchman and philanthropist, died at 
his home in this city on July 8. Among 
his various interests and alliances, Mr. 
Dulaney was a director in the Maryland 
Biscuit Co. and the City Baking Co. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
oe > 


BOSTON 


There were heavy sales of new hard 
winter wheat patents last week, the busi- 
ness being well distributed. While de- 
livery, as a rule, was up to January, 
some sales were as far ahead as June, 
1929. 

The general range of prices was about 
$6.90@7.50 bbl, in sacks, the outside quo- 
tation being for short patents, but in sev- 
eral instances where competition had to 
be met, short patents were sold in good 
volume as low as $7.25, in sacks, fully 25c 
under open quotations. The price of 
$6.90 would without question be shaded 
still more on standard patents if de- 
mand warranted it. 

A better demand for spring patents 
was also reported, on account of the 
lower range of prices, offerings being 
fully 25@30c under previous quotations. 
These prices, however, were only for 
prompt shipment, directions to accom- 
pany the order. 

Not much inquiry for old soft winter 
wheat flour is noted. New wheat 
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tative of well-known western mills. 
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straights are offering in a tentative way, 
but more in the nature of a “feeler” 
rather than any attempt to make sales. 
Quotations are heard of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania straights at $6.80@7 bbl, in 
sacks. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in sacks, July 14: spring pat- 
ents, special $8.50@8.65 bbl; standard 
patents $7.25@8.50, first clears $7@7.25; 
hard winter patents, new, $6.90@7.50; 
old not quoted; soft winter patents $7.49 
@8.35, straight $7.10@7.40, clears $7@ 
7.35. 


NOTES 

H. J. Berry, grain shipper, Indian- 
apolis, was in Boston last week. 

John J. Fahey, New York, eastern sales 
manager for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, recently vis- 
ited the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, 


A welcome visitor to the trade room 
of the Grain Exchange last week was 
Henry P. Mulhall, an old-time member 
of the Boston grain trade, but for some 
years located in New York. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, president 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. 
Kansas City, was here last week and 
visited the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change, the guest of William B. Hanna, 
Boston manager of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Lovis W. DePass. 
oo 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales were light last week, being 
confined to established brands of springs 
and. hard winters. No new crop quota- 
tions on spring wheat were made, al- 
though those for hard and soft winters 
were rather free. 

Flour men are of the opinion that sales 
will be large within a week. Stocks of 
the large consumers are rather satis- 
factory. The smaller bakers are still 
buying as their needs indicate. Shipping 
directions were much improved. 

Clears were in fair demand, and new 
crop quotations showed a wide disparity 
in price range. Soft winter sales were 
light, even though new crop quotations 
were materially lower than the old. 
Cracker and pastry makers are well 
stocked. 

Semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales were light. 

Quotations: spring short patent, $7.25 
@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; 
hard winter (new crop) short patent $7 
@7.50, standard patent $6.40@6.75; hard 
winter low protein standard patent, $6.20 
@6.50; clears, $6.25@7 (old crop); soft 
winter, old crop $6.50@7, new crop $6.25 
@6.50, bulk. 

NOTES 

C. E. Vickery, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the King Midas Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis, returned last week with his fam- 
ily from a vacation trip to Michigan. 

D. H. Crock, manager, and R. T. 
Hambleton, sales manager for the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
returned from a business trip to Chicago 
last week. 


James McCune, pioneer grain and feed 
merchant of Pittsburgh, who died re- 
cently at McKeesport, Pa., bequeathed 
the bulk of his estate, valued at $350,000, 
to his sons, Frederick and Caleb. 


R. H. O’Brien, joint owner of the 
Piggly Wiggly chain stores in central 
West Virginia, died in Clarksburg, W. 
Va., on July 9, following injuries he re- 
ceived when the automobile in which he 
was riding plunged over an embankment. 

oe > 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour was dull last week, and prices 
were generally easier. At the close there 
was some inquiry, but buyers and sellers 
were apart on prices, and there was 
not much business consummated. 

Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, July 14: 
spring first patent $7.75@8 bbl, standard 
patent $7.50@7.75, first clear $6.90@7.50; 
hard winter short patent $7.60@8, 
straight $7.25@7.50; soft winter straight, 
$7.25 @7.75. 

* * 

S. Edward Knighton, manager of the 
Philadelphia office of Samuel St 
& Sons, Inc., New York, returned last 
week from a short business trip through- 
out the state. 
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BUFFALO 


Local mills reported a fair volume of 
new business last week, as a number of 
large consumers contracted for new 
crop flour on a basis figured to carry 
them until Dec. 31. Old contracts are 
being closed out rapidly. 

Production increased 13.5 per cent. 
Quotations on old crop flour declined 10c 
on patents and clears, and rye flour 20 


@35c. 

The export market was quiet. 

Most Kansas mill representatives find 
their trade a bit reluctant to take hold 
at present new crop quotations, although 
they are cleaning up old contracts. 

Quotations, July 14, 98’s, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.95@8.20 bbl, 
standard patents $7.45, first clears $6.40 
@6.50, fancy clears $6.65@6.75; white 
rye $6.75@6.85, medium $6.65@6.75, 
dark $4.65@4.75; Kansas short patents 
$7.85, second patents $7; No. 2 semolina, 
4c lb, bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, July 14: spring 
patents $8.15@8.35, pastry $8.35 and 
white rye $6.95@7.05, 98-lb cottons, car 
lots, 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 8-14 ....... 255,500 190,291 76 
Previous week .. 255,500 161,446 63 
Year ago ....... 238,000 173,878 73 
Two years ago... 238,000 207,959 87 
Three years ago. 238,000 204,555 86 


- 7 


George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., is on vacation 
at Chatham, Mass. 

oo 


ATLANTA 


Sales of new crop hard winter flour 
were unusually active last week. Some 
of the larger bakers bought for deferred 
shipment, although most of the bookings 
were for current or near future wants. 

Soft wheat mills announced their new 
crop prices, but few sales were reported. 
Those in this district are still operating 
on a basis of about 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Production is nearly 10 per cent 
lower than a year ago. 

Old hard wheat flour was marked up 
last week about 15@25c, while new crop 
prices continued downward. Old soft 
wheat flour was unchanged, mills an- 
nouncing new crop prices at about 25@ 
50c below the old. Spring wheat prices 
were about 20@25c lower. Quotations, 
July 14, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons: old crop hard winter short patent 
$8.20@8.45 bbl, standard patent $7.90@ 
8.15, straight patent $7.75@8; low pro- 
tein flour in 140-lb jute bags, $6.75; new 
crop, Oklahoma mills, hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.30, standard patent $6.70 
@6.90, straight patent $6.55@6.80; Kan- 
sas mills, hard winter short patent $7.35 
@7.55, standard patent $7.05@7.25, 
straight patent $6.90@7.15; low grades 
$5.50 in 140-lb jute bags; old crop soft 
winter short patent $8.75@8.95, stand- 
ard patent $8.25@8.45, straight patent 
$7.75@17.95, fancy clears $7.50@7.70, sec- 
ond clears $7.20@7.40; new crop soft 
winter short patent $8.45@8.65, standard 
patent $7.70@8, straight patent $7.25@ 
7.45, first clears $7.20@7.40, second clears 
$6.90@7.10; lower grades $5.45@5.60 in 
140-lb jute bags; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $8@8.25, standard patent $7.55@7.80, 
straight patent $7.40@7.55. 


NOTES 


The Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills an- 
nounce that R. H. Addington, formerly 
with the company’s office at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been transferred to southeastern 
territory, with headquarters in Atlanta. 

H. L, Douty, in charge of the Memphis, 
Tenn., branch of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., recently made a trip through 
the Southeast, visiting the company’s 
trade in Alabama and part of Tennessee. 

Joseph Hexter, New York, president 
of the Southern Baking Co., is spending 
Some time at headquarters of the com- 
pany in Atlanta during the absence of 
C. T. Bramblett, general manager, who 
Tecently left for St. Louis and other 
middle western points. 

Harotp F. Popxaskt. 


oo > 
Imports of flour into the Philippine 
Islands during April amounted to 181,- 
000 49-Ib bags, of which 137,000 were 
from the United States. 
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SEATTLE 


Flour prices declined 20@30c toward 
the close of last week for old crop flour, 
and a few mills offered new crop at 
about the reduced level. The buying 
trade in north coast markets has been in 
a waiting mood on account of uncertain- 
ty as to the future trend of prices, and 
while many bakers are running low on 
previous forward bookings, they have 
been buying only for near-by require- 
ments. 

While the situation is favorable for 
business with the eastern half of the 
United States, and coast millers antici- 
pate a record movement of flour in that 
direction during the new crop year, last 
week’s demand was light. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, July 13: family 
short patent $7.40@8 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $5.80@6.15, 98's; 
standard patent $6.60@6.85, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.20@8.50, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8@8.90; Montana, $7.60 
@8.45. 

Export Trade.—Hongkong has cabled 
that the proposed Canton 74% per cent 
import tax on foreign flour has been 
referred back, which is interpreted to 
mean that it will not become operative 
at present at least. As a result, import- 
ers have been bidding freely, but at 
quite unworkable prices, and new busi- 
ness of volume is impossible. 

The United Kingdom and_ South 
America are out of line, and only a 
trifling business has been worked. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 8-14 wccccse 46,800 30,089 64 
Previous week .. 46,800 24,056 51 
YoOar G0 .cccece 46,800 21,077 45 
Two years ago... 52,800 27,524 52 
Three years ago. 52,800 25,797 49 
Four years ago.. 52,800 23,720 45 
Five years ago.. 652,800 23,501 45 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 8-14 ....... 57,000 8,244 14 
Previous week .. 57,000 17,791 31 
Year ago ....... 57,000 25,287 44 
Two years ago... 57,000 33,183 58 
Three years ago. 57,000 19,953 35 
Four years ago.. 57,000 17,387 31 
Five years ago... 57,000 10,370 18 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma), 
and from the Columbia River (Portland 
and Astoria), July 1, 1927, to July 1, 
1928, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 
FLOUR, BBLS 
From——, 








Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
TRUPORE ccccccces 227,333 65,014 292,347 
GOTRRE. caccccticcs 1,601,036 1,002,008 2,603,044 

South and Central 
America ...... 232,632 74,709 307,341 
BEOWGE: ascccviece 112,607 15,932 128,539 
California ...... 321,500 972,187 1,293,687 
Atlantic ports .. 251,297 323,217 574,514 
Brit, Columbia.. 40,309 = nc dices 40,209 
CUBR. cccccsevcce codec 069 4,069 
BASE cc cccccvee eRe 10,890 
BIRGMD. ccccccces ef  : ee 67,322 
Totals ........ 2,854,826 2,457,136 5,311,962 
WHEAT, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 

From——, 

Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
MUPSPS 2 civccees 6,664 35,192 41,856 
California ....... 1,145 369 1,514 
Hawaii ..........- 64 1 65 
S. and C. America 115 689 804 
OPIONt .wcccccccs 2,650 3,577 6,227 
British Columbia. 120 eves 120 
Atlantic ports ... 39 28 67 
ALPICR .ccccccees 37 vee 37 
errr rre 10,834 39,856 50,690 





NOTES 

Total water shipments of wheat (flour 
included), July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, 
from the Pacific Northwest, were 74,597,- 
730 bus, against 55,466,830 for the same 
period in 1926-27. 

The flour output of Seattle mills dur- 
ing the crop year ended June 30 was 
1,489,532 bbls; Tacoma mills, 1,845,578; 
Seattle mills averaged 61 per cent of 
capacity; Tacoma mills, 62. 

Sixteen interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 247,650 
bbls, produced 103,484 in June, or 42 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 163,675 
in May, produced by 18 mills with a 
monthly capacity of 239,850, or 68 per 
cent of capacity, according to reports to 
the North Pacific Millers’ Association. 
Washington interior mills operated at 54 
per cent of capacity in June. 

oo 


PORTLAND 


Flour prices were reduced 20c on all 
grades last week, in line with the lower- 
ing of wheat. The change had no effect 
on the flour trade, business remaining 
very light. Mills at the close of last 
week listed family patents at $7.90 bbl, 
second hard wheat at $8.10, and second 
blue-stem at $7.50, in straight cars. 

Exporters look for a fair foreign 
trade in the fall, but at present there 
is little. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Tuly 8-14 wnccccccccccccees 14,381 38 
Previous week .......+++. 11,341 30 
Vear AZO ..ccccccesesveces 19,064 30 
Two years A2ZO ......eeees 17,243 27 
Three years ago .......+-+- 11,434 19 
Four years ag0O ......+-+6+ 36,862 59 
Five years ago ...........++ 23,347 37 


NOTES 

The visible supply of grain at Port- 
land and Astoria on July 14 was 417,870 
bus, a decrease of 232,143 for the week. 
The total a year ago was 333,468 bus. 

Flour exports from Portland last week 
were 1,000 bbls to Tsingtao, 3,500 to 
Peru, and 300 to Colombia. Wheat ex- 
ports were 235,679 bus to Dublin, 18,666 
to Antwerp, and 16,800 to Hamburg. 

Total flour shipments from the Colum- 
bia River in the past season were 2,- 
457,136 bbls, compared with 1,799,067 in 
the previous one. The shipments last 
season were 1,002,008 bbls to the Orient, 
972,187 to California, 323,217 to Atlantic 
ports, 65,014 to Europe, 74,709 to Central 
and South America, 15,982 to Hawaii 
and 4,069 to Cuba. Wheat shipments 
last year were 39,857,016 bus, against 
28,889,655 in the preceding season. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


oo 
OGDEN 

Increasing inquiries regarding new 
wheat flour prices and enlarged shipping 
orders for old wheat flour were report- 
ed by millers last week. There was very 
little new business, although some small 
lots were bought for immediate delivery. 
Millers have not announced quotations on 
new crop flour. ‘Three large mills ex- 
pect to continue operations without in- 
terruption until the change is made to 
the new crop, while one has closed for 
two weeks. Operations of small plants 
have been reduced to less than 40 per 
cent. 

Price reductions in all trading terri- 
tory supplied by Ogden mills were re- 
ported last week. Southeastern buyers 
were offered flour on the basis of 20c 
reduction. Quotations, July 14, in 98-lb 
bags: high patents $7.30@7.55 bbl and 
straights $7.15@7.25, car lots, f.o.b., 





‘eral years. 
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Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points. California quota- 
tions also declined 25c, with the follow- 
ing offers: first patents $7.75@7.80, sec- 
ond patents $7.60@7.75 and straights 
$7.30@7.50, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. To 
Utah and Idaho dealers, quotations were 
10¢ lower, on the following basis: family 
patents $7.30@7.80, second patents $7.70 
@7.80 and straights $6.90@7.05, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 
NOTES 

C. C. Hine, vice president of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
was in Ogden last week. 


After making an _ inspection trip 
through northern Utah grain areas, E, R. 
Alton, Utah manager of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., reports that indica- 
tions point to the heaviest yields in sev- 

W. E. Zuppann. 
oo 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Business remained dull and inactive 
last week, with prices steady. There is 
little interest in old crop flour, and con- 
tracts are fairly well depleted. Deliv- 
eries are slow. The trade is awaiting 
new crop blue-stems, which will be avail- 
able in August, considerably later than 
usual, 

Quotations, July 13, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $8@ 
8.20 bbl; Montana family patents, $7.50 
@7.70; Idaho family patents, $8@8.20; 
Montana top patents $8@8.20, clears 
$6.30@6.50; Kansas patents, $8@8.20; 
Dakota top patents, $9@9.25; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $7@7.20; 
Idaho hard wheat patents, $7@7.50; 
northern straight grades, $6.60@6.80; 
California pastry, new crop, $5.75@6; 
California blue-stem patents, new crop, 
$6.75@7. 

NOTES 

R. A. Yost, formerly of the Clovis 
Mill & Elevator Co., is visiting here. 

Fred A. Burton, of the Pocatello 
(Idaho) Mill & Elevator Co., has been 
in San Francisco visiting the trade with 
H. L. Dalton, the company’s representa- 
tive. 

M. L. Livingston, president of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, and S. 
F. McDonald, of the Bakeries Service 
Corporation, New York, have been in 
San Francisco conferring with managers 
of the company’s western plants. 


oo > 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills reported a fine flour demand last 
week, most of it coming from a rather 
limited territory, and bookings of from 
100 to 400 per cent of capacity. An oc- 
casional large sale was reported. 

Rains have materially advanced the 
premium basis, and are making it diffi- 
cult to meet buyers’ views. At the same 
time, a large portion of the buying trade, 
remembering last year’s market, are wait- 
ing for the final outcome of spring wheat 
and the Canadian report before covering 
their requirements. 

It is impossible to do any export busi- 
ness at present figures. Practically all 
local mills are grinding new wheat, with 
a slight improvement in shipping direc- 
tions. 

NOTES 


R. G. Dennison, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is visiting the office at Atchi- 
son. 

E. J. Barrick, Missouri representa- 
tive, and O. W. Stoltz, Iowa representa- 
tive, of the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
visited headquarters last week. 


S. R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik Co., 
flour broker, New York, is expected in 
Leavenworth this week to visit his con- 
nection, the Cain Bros. Milling Co. 

oS! 


EDWARD G. MORRIS RESIGNS 

Edward G. Morris has resigned from 
membership in the governing committee 
of the Boston Curb Exchange, which is 
affiliated with the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange, and also as its chairman. At 
a special election, held July 13, William 
H. Driscoll, a member of the committee, 
was elected to its chairmanship, and 
J. J. Boyle elected a member of the 
committee. 
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CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago.—Millfeed remains weak, and 


demand exceedingly dull. There was 
sufficient distress feed on hand last week 
to depress prices, but this was cleaned 
up and checked to some extent toward 
the close. Early offerings were not 
plentiful, but later showed improvement 
in both spring and hard winter bran. 
Spring bran was quoted, July 14, at $29 
@29.50 ton, hard winter bran $30@31, 
standard middlings $35@36, flour mid- 
dlings $42@42.50, and red dog $44.50@ 
45.75. 

Milwaukee.—A demoralizing factor ap- 
peared in millfeed last week, when Kan- 
sas City jobbers offered large lots at 
low prices. The market is weak. There 
is no increase in demand. There is some 
inquiry through September, but the 
trade wants heavy discounts. Spring 
bran declined $1 ton last week, and win- 
ter bran $1.50. Standard middlings lost 
$2, and flour middlings $3. Red dog 
was unchanged. Quotations, July 14: 
spring bran $29@29.50 ton, winter bran 
$29.50@30.25, standard middlings $34.50 
(@35, flour middlings $41@41.50, and red 
dog $45@46, in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, 

St. Louis.—Millfeed weakened last 
week, and prices declined sharply. How- 
ever, buyers continued to hold off in the 
face of lower quotations, and it was diffi- 
cult to make sales, even when discount- 
ing the market. Stocks are low, and 
when prices appear to be in line with 
buyers’ ideas an active selling period is 
anticipated. Shorts seemed to be in bet- 
ter demand than bran. Quotations, July 
14: soft winter bran $29@30 ton, hard 
wheat bran $28.75@29,; and gray shorts 
$38.50@39. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis —Millfeed quotations are 
holding fairly firm, due to light produc- 
tion and the fact that city mills have 
their July output contracted for. Coun- 
try mills, as a rule, are not so well situ- 
ated as to orders, and frequently have 
cars on track that they are forced to sell 
at 50c@$1 under city asking prices. 
Thus far, however, there has not been 
the break that the trade anticipated. 
Winter wheat feed prices are $1.50@2.50 
lower for the week, and some feel that a 
decline in spring feeds is near at hand. 
In the meantime, speculators are holding 
off. They say it would be impossible to 
buy at present levels and resell at a 
profit, so they are waiting until values 
decline to what they consider would be 
a more reasonable basis. Consumptive 
demand for the heavier grades is holding 
remarkably good, so that it is practically 
impossible to buy any quantity for 
prompt or near-by shipment. City mills 
hold bran at $27.50@28 ton, standard 
middlings $32.50@33, flour middlings $41 
@41.50, red dog $43@44, wheat mixed 
feed $34.50@36.50 and rye middlings $32 
@33, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Year ago 

BR a soyax ss as Sexe 27.50 $.....@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 32.50@33.00 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings... 38.50@40.00 37.00@39.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 43.00@44.00 44.00@45.00 

Duluth—A few wires for deferred 
shipment millfeed were received last 
week, but no sales were made. The 
trade seems to be in no urgent need for 
immediate stocks. Bran and middlings 
declined $1.50 ton. 

Great Falls——Demand for feed is good, 
with prices unchanged, car lots, 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., mill, as follows, on July 14: 
middlings, $30 ton; mixed feed, $28; 
bran, $28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City.—Small production and a 
keen demand caused a fairly tight situa- 
tion in bran last week, while shorts were 
not wanted. The spread between the two 
is $7, compared to about $11 a week ago. 
Although the call for bran is keen, prices 
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for spot stocks are slightly lower. There 
is likely to be little bran on offer during 
the remainder of this month, as mills are 
fairly well sold up for July. Quotations, 
July 14: bran, $27.50@28 ton; brown 
shorts, $34.50@35; gray shorts, $35@36. 


Atchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed is 
holding up well. On July 14 shorts sold 
freely for $37 ton, mill-run bran $32 and 
bran $27, for July shipment, while bids 
for deferred delivery were around $26 
for bran and $29@30 for shorts. There 
is very little trading in millfeed, except 
for near-by delivery. 


Hutchinson.—Feed demand continued 
strong last week. It has been booked in 
fairly heavy quantities for August and 
September delivery. Some attempts have 
been made to buy for further distant 
delivery, but mills are reluctant to go be- 
yond Sept. 30. Quotations, July 13, 
Kansas City basis: bran, $27 ton; mill- 
run, $31.50; gray shorts, $36. 


Salina.—Millfeed was slower and 
prices declined last week. Production is 
lighter. Quotations, July 12, Kansas 
City basis: bran, $27@29 ton; mill-run, 
$30@32; gray shorts, $37@40. 

Oklahoma City.—No effort is being 
made to book millfeed, save in propor- 
tion to the amount of flour being milled. 
Sales have been fair, shorts especially 
being in demand. Quotations for prompt 
shipments in mixed cars, July 12: 
straight bran, $1.50@1.55 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.65@1.70; shorts, $1.90@2. 


Omaha.—Shorts and flour middlings 
were 50c lower last week, while bran and 
red dog ruled steady. Other feeds were 
unchanged. Quotations, July 13: stand- 
ard bran, $28 ton; wheat shorts, $38; 
pure bran, $28.50; gray shorts, $39; flour 
middlings, $41; red dog, $45; ton lots, 
$3 more; mixed cars flour and feed, 50c 
more per ton. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Toledo.— Millfeed has a_ tendency 
toward lower levels. One of the large 
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mills, with maximum production, cut the 
price of soft feeds $1 and of spring 
wheat feed $2 last week. Bran is weaker 
than middlings, but neither is strong. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, July 
14, at $33 ton, mixed feed $37.50@38 and 
middlings $42@43, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo 
or mill. 


Evansville——Millfeed declined consid- 
erably last week, due to the fact that 
pastures have improved. Cutting of oats, 
which is practically completed in some 
sections, is having an effect on millfeed 
sales. Quotations, July 14: bran, $35 
ton; mixed feed, $40; shorts, $43.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta, — Millfeed demand improved 
last week, due to lower prices, some fair 
orders being booked by larger dealers 
for 30- to 60-day needs, but most buy- 
ing still is for current or near future 
wants. Quotations, July 14, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: pure wheat bran, basis 100-lb 
bags, $36@387 ton, for September deliv- 
ery $33; spring wheat bran, $42; soft 
wheat gray shorts, $50@51.50; spring 
wheat gray shorts, $46@47; soft wheat 
brown shorts, $48@49; soft wheat red 
dog, $53@53.50. 


New Orleans.—Millfeed orders last 
week were chiefly for current or near 
future demands, but the aggregate rep- 
resented a fair volume. Exports were 
2,754 bags feed, all of which went to the 
West Indies. Quotations, July 14: wheat 
bran, $1.80 per 100 lbs; shorts, $2.45. 

Memphis.—Buying of millfeed is light, 
the mixed car trade apparently not need- 
ing much and the mixed feed mills tak- 
ing only immediate requirements. Wheat 
bran for spot delivery or immediate 
shipment sold on July 14 at $81 ton, 
with gray shorts at $41 for spot or $40 
for shipment. Prices for future ship- 
ments are not low enough to attract in- 
terest from consumers. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed was in unusually 
good demand last week, in spite of the 
season. Prices are firm and business 
generally is reported as on the upgrade. 
Quotations, July 14: red dog, $50@52 
ton; flour middlings, $45@48; standard 
middlings, $41@42; standard bran, $36.50 
@37. 


Nashville. — Millfeed remained steady 
last week, with fair demand. Supplies 
are limited. Pasturage conditions are 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, July 17, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
og ee eee ee Byinvx @30.00 $27.50 @28.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $34.50@35.00 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @30.50 .....@.... 27.50@28.00 29.00@29.50 .....@..... 
Bott wimter BEAM .ccccce ceese — a eee eee oeeee@..... 29.00@30.00 .....@35.50 
Standard middlings* .... 35.00@35.50 32.50@33.00 33.50@34.00 .....@..... 37.75@38.50 
Flour middlingst ....... ..++. @41.50 41.00@41.50 34.00@35.00 37.50@39.50 48.00@49.00 
MOG GOS ces ccccesosvece 45.00@46.00 43.00@44.00  .....@..... cee @.n. 50.50@51.00 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Mpring WHOM ..crccccsees $30.50@31.00 $34.00 @34.50 $35.00@35.50 $36.00@37.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 35.00@35.50 .....@35.50 36.00@37.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... @..... 36.00@36.50 .....@35.75 36.50@39.00 41.00@44.00 
Standard middlings* .... 36.00@36.50 38.00@41.00 39.50@40.00 39.00@40.00 35.00@38.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..+-. @47.00 47.00@51.00 42.00@42.50 44.50@45.50 .....@..... 
Be: GN hai tovew cs ies caved @47.00 50.50 @51.00 «+e++@50.50 47.00@48.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
yee Bose @34. $.....@36.00 $.....@43.00 
TWIMRIMON 2c ccccces vices @30.00 + seers @32.00 +0609 eeuee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Saturday, July 14, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
BU es oe bcVedcvtess $25.00 $26.50@27.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 25.00 27.00@27.50 
ee 31.50 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 38.00@39.00 
BOE BOS np ccccccccence 43.00 42.00@43.00 
Mixed feed ........... 31.00 27.00@27.50 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 48.00@49.00 
MEE cscs ccnccoseseee 33.50 34.00@35.00 
BIGGAR ES® «2. cccccece 39.50 40.00@41.00 
MOG GOW? oc ccrccvcene 53.00 52.00@52.50 

Duluth— 

BE ince cheese eedecess 26.00 27.00@28.00 
i eee 33.00 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 39.00@39.50 
Country mixed feed... 31.50 30.00@30.50 
i PP eee 44.50 43.00@43.50 
St. Louis— 
PE cav.ccacsoececevas 28.50 @ 29.50 
Brown shorts . 39.50@ 40.00 
Gray shorts 40.50@41.00 
CRS BOGE de vccckecucess 17.00 @ 18.00 
Hominy feed 36.00 @37.00 
Bu ffalo— 
POD. BOOM 0.5 60 060.0 08 0 31.00 » 29.50@30.00 
BE Pe oe 30.50 29.00@30.00 
Standard middlings ... 33.00 35.00@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 40.00@41.50 
are 47.00 46.00@46.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 40.00 38.00@39.00 
OR MORE Sc divert ess 46.00 51.00@52.00 
*Boston. tChicago. 4100 Ibs. 





Kansas City— 1927 1928 
> ee $25.00 $27.50@28.50 
Bran .........e0+0++++ 24.50 27.00@28.00 
Brown shorts ... oe 37.00 @38.00 
a eee er 38.00 @39.00 
Be EE: “Sad ncccpncaae 45.00 @ 45.50 

Philadelphia— 

Vente WORE sc kacecens 33.50 35.00@35.50 
PUPS WHAM ccc cccsicces 33.50 34.50@35.00 
Spring bran .......... 33.00 34.00@34.50 
Spring middlings ..... 38.00 39.00@40.00 
BE. SE. KG bbs 6 a0 big ox 51.50 50.00@51.00 
Flour middlings ...... 48.00 48.00@50.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 28.00 29.50@30.25 
DD Ser €eseveceneseuns 27.50 29.00@29.50 
Middlings ............ 34.00 34.60@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 39.00 41.00@41.50 
GEE nen eweeuasoes 45.00 @46.00 
Me BONE cbc devcetas. 33.00 @34.00 
Cottonseed meal 54.00 @60.00 





Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.50 32.00@32.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 42.00 44.00@44.50 


| ee peer 34.60 .....@39.20 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
i, Pere eee 7.00 9.10 
Se SE co eect dadaeves spare 7.50 
PE GW ccccsccosve 8.90 9.70 
i Ber reer 5.70 6.50 
_ Buffalo .....eeeeeeeeees seee 4.70 
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good. Quotations, July 14: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio Riy- 
er stations, $35@38 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $41@44. 


THE EAST 

Boston.—Domestic wheat feeds were 
dull last week, with more liberal offer. 
ings and a lower range of prices. Pas- 
turage conditions in New England are 
generally good. Prospects of new wheat 
feeds being offered soon for future ship- 
ment also had had a tendency to weaken 
the market. Other feeds held steady, but 
were very quiet. Quotations, July 14; 
spring bran, near-by or prompt ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks, $35@35.50 ton; 
hard winter bran, $35@35.50; soft win- 
ter bran, $35@35.50; standard middlings, 
$39.50@40; flour middlings, $42@42.50; 
mixed feed, $42@44.50; red dog, $50.50; 
stock feed, $46.50. 


Baltimore——Red dog held firm last 
week, otherwise the local feed market 
was lower. Quotations, July 14, basis 
prompt and deferred shipment, in 100-Ib 
sacks: spring bran, $34@35 ton; soft 
winter bran, $35.50; standard middlings, 
$38@39; flour middlings, $48.50@49; red 
dog, $50.50@51. 

Buffalo.—Millfeed was practically un- 
changed last week. There has been little 
change in the Canadian situation, and 
prospects for any millfeed tonnage from 
the Dominion during the year are slight. 
July 14 spring bran was quoted at $30.50 
@31 ton, standard middlings $36@36.50, 
red dog $47, heavy mixed feeds $42 and 
flour middlings $47. 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed continued dull 
last week. Offerings were liberal, but no 
takers were to be found. Sales were in 
small lots. Prices were lower, especially 
for bran and middlings. Quotations, 
July 14: standard middlings, $39.50@40 
ton; flour middlings, $46@47; spring 
bran, $383@34; red dog, $49@50. 

Philadelphia.—With freer offerings and 
an indifferent demand, millfeed ruled 
weak at the close. Quotations, July 14, 
prompt shipment: spring bran, $34@34.50 
ton; hard winter bran, $35@35.50; soft 
winter bran, $36@36.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $38@41; flour middlings, 47@ 
51; red dog, $50.50@51. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco—Millfeed was firmer 
last week, due to reports that milling 
during August will be very light. Offer- 
ings are scarce, and demand for quick 
shipment is good. Considerable for first 
half of August shipment has been sold at 
attractive prices by intermountain mills. 
The late harvesting of wheat on the 
north coast will delay milling consider- 
ably, making millfeed scarce and prices 
too high to be workable in this market. 
Quotations, July 13, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
August shipment: Kansas bran, $38@39 
ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $40@41; 
Idaho white mill-run, $28@40; northern 
white bran and mill-run, $38@39; north- 
ern red mill-run, $37@388; shorts, $39@ 
40; middlings, $483@44; Montana bran 
and mill-run, $37@38; low grade flour, 
$46@47. 

Seattle——There was a good demand for 
quick Washington standard mill-run last 
week at $32@33 ton, but little or no de- 
mand for August shipment at $2@3 less. 
Montana feeds are not being offered 
here. 


Ogden.—Excellent markets for mill- 
feed in California and intermountain 
states strengthened prices last week. 
Buying was done principally by San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Millers re- 
ported practically no surplus either on 
the coast or at mills in Utah and Idaho. 
Quotations on new crop products re- 
mained unchanged, new wheat red bran 
being $37.50@388.50 ton and white $38 
@39, f.o.b., Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, in car lots. Spot prices for mill- 
feed were unchanged, being $41@42 for 
red bran, $41.50@42.50 for blended and 
$42@43 for white, with $50 for middlings, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. To Utah and Idaho 
dealers, quotations were $36 for red bran, 
$36.50 for blended bran and $37 for 
white, middlings being $47, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 


Portland.—There was only moderate 
trading in millfeed the last week. Sup- 
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"were equal to the demand. Mill- 
run was quoted at the close in straight 
cars at $33.75 ton. 


CANADA 
Toronto.—Although pasture is at its 
best, there was good demand for mill- 
feed last week. Mills are not accumu- 
lating any surplus. Prices hold at fig- 
ures of a week ago. Quotations, July 14: 


bran $34 ton, shorts $36 and middlings 


$43, bags included, in mixed cars with 
flour, spot cash terms, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

Winnipeg.—Practically no demand ex- 
ists for either bran or shorts, and with 
mills operating steadily of late the stocks 
of both are beginning to accumulate. No 
change is recorded in prices. Quotations, 
July 14, basis Fort William and Port 
Arthur: Manitoba points, bran $30 ton, 
shorts $382; Saskatchewan, bran $380, 
shorts $32; Alberta, bran $31, shorts $33; 
British Columbia, bran $31@33, shorts 
$83@35; Pacific Coast, bran $34@36, 
shorts $36@38. 


Montreal_—There was a good demand 
for millfeed last week. Buyers in the 
United States were not showing so much 
interest in bran, inQuiries being for 
shorts. Middlings are in a very strong 
position. Stocks are low at all the mills. 
Quotations for carloads, f.o.b., Montreal 
rate points, July 14: bran, $34.25 ton; 
shorts, $36.25; middlings, $43.25. At 
Fort William: bran $26, shorts $28 and 
middlings $35. 


xed Feeps | 


Chicago.—Demand for dairy feeds was 
poor last week, but current business in 
scratch and mash feeds improved. On 
July 14, 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $49@51 ton, Chicago, scratch 
feeds $47.50@49.50, and mash feeds $62 
@65. 

St. Lowis.—Little change occurred in 
the mixed feed market last week. Some 
booking was reported for 60-day ship- 
ment, and scattered sales for immediate 
delivery were fairly active. However, 
buyers were inclined to hold back in the 
anticipation of possibly lower prices. 
Oats are being cut, and farmers are 
waiting to use their own feeds. Prices 
dropped approximately $1 in the middle 
of the week, but this loss was regained 
and quotations closed unchanged from a 
week ago. High grade horse feed was 
quoted, July 14, at $51 ton, high grade 
dairy feed $55, and scratch feed $55.50. 


Atlanta.—Mixed feed continued firm 
last week, with a number of orders re- 
ported for immediate or near future 
wants, but hardly any business for ad- 





vance needs or deferred shipment. Quo- 
tations, July 14, f.o.b., Atlanta: best 
grade horse feed $47@48 ton, lower 
grades $37@38; best grade chicken feed 
$57@58, lower grades $50@51,; best 
grade dairy feed $56@57, lower grades 
$46@48. 

Memphis.—Buyers are taking only 
their needs of mixed feed, but mills are 
operating on a fair schedule on horse 
and mule varieties, as better conditions 
in much of the cotton belt as a result of 
favorable weather have stimulated buy- 
ing slightly. Hot weather and less rain 
caused pastures to suffer some, causing 
dairy feed to be in better demand, but 
movement is only moderate. Poultry 
feed is in normal demand. 


Nashville—Only a fair demand was 
noted for mixed feeds last week, with 
the usual slowing down that prevails in 
midsummer. Higher grades of horse and 
dairy feeds were lower; others un- 
changed. Quotations, July 14: dairy 
feeds, at Nashville mills, $42@50 ton; 
poultry scratch feeds, $50@56; poultry 
mash feeds, $60@75; horse feeds, $43@ 
50. 

Montreal.—There was a normal de- 
mand for mixed feed last week. The 
high price of millfeeds helped to steady 
the market. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, July 14, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points: barley meal $53.25 ton, 
oat moulee $55.25, mixed moulee $54.25, 
all in jutes. 

Toronto.—Prices of nearly all lines of 
mixed feeds were lower last week. Oat 
chop, crushed oats and corn meal each 
declined $2, and feed wheat $4. Quota- 
tions, July 14: oat chop $51 ton, oat and 
barley chop $52, crushed oats $51, corn 
meal $50, feed wheat $50, oat feed $35, 
and chick feed $68, mixed car lots, net 
cash terms, delivered, country points. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans.—Hominy feed offerings 
were light last week, the market showing 
a tendency to decline. It was offered by 
local handlers on July 14 at $2.05 per 
100 lbs. 


Nashville—No material change was 
noted in hominy feed last week, demand 
being seasonably fair for moderate quan- 
tities for current needs. Quotations, 
July 14, $42@44 ton. 


Memphis.—Little demand is reported 
for hominy feed, which has been selling 
on same basis as corn bran, $38 ton, but 
mills offered the latter a little more 
freely and at a $2 decline on July 14. 

Kansas City.—Only an occasional sale 
of hominy feed is being made. On July 
14 it was quoted at $35.50@36 ton. 

Omaha.—Hominy feed was quiet last 
week, and prices remained unchanged. 
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Quotations, July 18: white, $37 ton; yel- 
low, $38; ton lots, $3 more. 

Baltimore-——Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, last week was lower 
and pressing on the market, because of 
an accumulation, at $43.50 ton in 100-lb 
sacks for quick shipment. 


Boston—A quiet market exists for 
hominy feed with moderate offerings and 
prices a shade lower. On July 14 ship- 
pers offered feed for prompt shipment 
at $45.75 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points. 


Buffalo—White and yellow hominy 
feed were unchanged last week. White, 
offered freely at $43.50 ton, was reported 
slow of sale. Yellow continued in a de- 
cidedly strong position, with offerings 
from only one mill at $44.50. 


Philadelphia——Hominy feed is firmer, 
with offerings light and demand mod- 
erate. Quotation, July 14, in 100-lb 
sacks, $45.50 ton. 


Chicago.—A better demand prevailed 
for hominy feed last week, and the mar- 
ket was a little firmer. Offerings were 
fair. On July 14 it was quoted at $39.50 
@40 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee——Hominy feed was _ un- 
changed last week, but it had an easier 
tone. Demand was fair to good. On 
July 14 it was quoted, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
at $39@40 ton. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans. — Cottonseed products 
prices underwent little change last week. 
Buyers manifested little interest, and of- 
ferings continued light. Export demand 
declined sharply, and very little passed 
through this port. Quotations, July 14: 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $58.50 
ton; hulls, sound quality, $14.50. 


Atlanta.—Cottonseed meal prices re- 
mained unchanged last week, with a 
downward tendency. Though there was 
no advance buying, a fair number of 
orders for immediate or near future 
wants were reported. Mills have but rel- 
atively small stocks on hand. Offerings 
of the new crop of 7 per cent meal were 
made at $39@40 ton. Atlanta mills asked 
$48@49 for old crop 7 per cent on July 
14, f.o.b., with $47@48 prevailing at 
other Georgia points, and around $50 
elsewhere in the Southeast. Hulls, 
sacked $17, bulk $14. 


Memphis.—Outlook for the cotton crop 
is so uncertain that both buyer and sell- 
er of meal hesitate. Stocks are small, 
however, and a little trading for early 
fall shipment is being done at prices 
ordinarily high, but more than $20 under 
those at the end of the old season. Deal- 
ers on July 14 quoted meal on_ local 
basis of $45 ton for 43 per cent, $42.50 
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for 41 and $40.50 for 36. 
fered on that basis. 


Kansas City—There was a slightly 
better demand for cottonseed meal last 
week, but freer offerings offset thé better 
inquiry and the prices declined $3.50. 
Quotation, July 14, $56.50 ton. 


Omaha.—Cottonseed meal was quiet 
last week, and prices remained un- 
changed. Quotations, July 13: 43 per 
cent protein, fine size, $60.60 ton; cold 
pressed cake, $48; ton lots, $3 more. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was very 
quiet and a little weaker last week. Quo- 
tation, July 14, $60 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was un- 
changed last week. Demand has not in- 
creased, and the market is slow. Quota- 
tion, July 14, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $54@56 
ton. 

Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal declined last 
week. On July 14 43 per cent was of- 
fered at $61 ton and 41 per cent at 
$58.50, prompt and immediate shipment. 
October, November and December quo- 
tations were $8@10 under present prices. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal is dull, with 
light offerings for shipment. Only a few 
mills are operating. On July 14 shippers 
quoted nominally at $55.50@64 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points. 

Winnipeg.—Oatmeal millers report a 
stagnant trade last week, both for rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Nothing was done 
for export, and domestic business was 


Little is of- 


very light. No change is recorded in 
prices. Quotations, July 14: rolled oats 


in 80-lb bags $3.55, and oatmeal in 98-lb 
bags 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Milwaukee. — Gluten feed continued 
nominal last week. No orders are com- 
ing in, because the product is well sold 
for the future. Production remains un- 
changed. Quotations, July 14, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee: gluten feed, $39.20 ton; gluten 
meal, $55.70. 


Chicago.—Gluten feed was unchanged 
last week. Offerings were scarce, and 
prices only nominal. On July 14 it was 
quoted at $38.70 ton, Chicago, in sacks. 


Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week was 
steady and quiet at $45.60 ton in 100-lb 
sacks for deferred shipment. Gluten 
meal was also unchanged and slow at 
$61.50 in 100-lb sacks for either prompt 
or deferred shipment. 


Philadelphia.—Offerings of gluten feed 
were light last week and the market is 
firmer, though there is little demand. 
Quotations, July 14, $43.60 ton in bulk 
and $46.30 in 100-lb sacks. 

Boston.—Offerings of gluten meal for 
shipment are light, with no local de- 
mand reported. There is no improve- 
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ment expected until new crop meal is 
offered. Shippers nominally quoted meal 
for prompt shipment at $62.60 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, Boston points, on July 14. 


Buffalo—There was practically no 
change in gluten feed last week. Output 
of the mills for July and August al- 
ready has been contracted. On July 14 
the nominal quotation was $42.60 ton, 
sacked, Buffalo, with limited offerings 
for August shipment at 50c, and for 
September shipment at $1, premium. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—An active demand prevailed 
for dried buttermilk last week, and sev- 
eral bookings were made. Contracts are 
being made for shipments up to next 
June by most large manufacturers. The 
feed trade apparently thinks this a fa- 
vorable time to make contracts. Quo- 
tations July 14, 634@7'4c lb, Chicago, in 
car lots, and 7142@8c l.c.l. 

St. Paul.—With their supplies pretty 
well contracted for, dried buttermilk 
manufacturers report little change from 
the situation of the past few weeks. It 
is believed that supplies slightly exceed 
demand at present, although prices re- 
main firm. Quotation, 7@7%/c Ib. 


Kansas City—The dried buttermilk 
situation is unchanged. Demand is sea- 
sonal, and sales light, owing to better 
pasturage. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, July 14: car lots, 6@6Y2c |b; 
Le.l., 62@7c. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Omaha.—Alfalfa meal was quiet last 
week, and prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tations, July 13: new crop, medium size, 
choice $32 ton, No. 1 $28, No. 2 $25; 
ton lots, $3 more. 

St. Louis —No. 2 alfalfa meal, in sec- 
ondhand sacks, was quoted, July 14, at 
$25.50 ton, No. 1 at $29.50 and choice 
at $32. 

Chicago—Demand for alfalfa meal 
was fair last week, and prices remained 
unchanged. Offerings were a little freer. 
Quotations, July 14: choice medium, $34 





ton, Chicago; No. 1 medium, $31; No. 2 


medium, $28. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago—Demand for reground oat 
feed was slow last week, and production 
light. On July 14 it was quoted at $17.50 
ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Reground oat hulls sold on 
July 14 at $28 ton. 


Buffalo.—Screenings continue inactive. 

Toronto.—Recleaned standard screen- 
ings were scarce last week, but an occa- 
sional car was offered at $33@34 ton, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

W innipeg.—Demand for screenings was 
very poor last week, and another reduc- 
tion has been made in the price of shut- 
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offs. Quotations, July 14, were $8 ton 
for shut-offs and $25 for recleaned. 

Minneapolis.— While screenings are 
quiet, though unchanged in price, mill 
oats are 3@4c lower. Offerings of the 
former are meager, with just about 
enough demand to keep the market bare. 
Light-weight elevator screenings are 
quoted at $8@12 ton, medium $14.50@16 
and seeds $17@17.50. Mill oats are 
quoted at 41@45c bu. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 

Chicago. — Brewers’ dried grains 
showed little change last week, prices 
being firm and demand quiet. On July 
14 they were quoted at $33 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee. — Brewers’ dried grains 
were unchanged last week, with light 
production reported. There is sufficient 
demand to absorb the output. Quotation, 
July 14, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $32@32.50 ton. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Feeding tankage was quiet 
last week, and prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, July 13: 60 per cent protein 
$70 ton, ton lots $5 more; meat and bone 
scrap $80, ton lots $5 more. 


CORN MEAL 


Buffalo.—Due to the break in corn, 
inquiry for corn meal for export in- 
creased last week, while domestic de- 
mand continued excellent. On July 14, 
granulated and table corn meal were of- 
fered at $2.90 per 100 Ibs. 


Toronto.—Oatmeal products were slow 
last week. Cereal millers say that they 
have seldom seen trade quieter. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, July 14: 
rolled oats $7.50 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, less 10c for cash, and $7.20 
in straight cars, on track; oatmeal, in 
98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 





Montreal——Demand for rolled oats 
showed a slight improvement last week, 
with prices steady. Quotation, July 14, 
$3.80 per 90-lb jute bag. 


Chicago.—Few sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal were made last week. The out- 
look for new crop export business was 
reported very good. It is thought that 
the Scandinavians and the Dutch will 
likely be heavy purchasers some time this 
year. On July 14 rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $4 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal at 
$3.60 per 100°Ibs. 


Boston.—A_ rather’ quiet demand for 
oatmeal was reported last week, with 
prices a shade lower. On July 14 rolled 
oats were quoted at $3.85 and cut and 
ground at $4.23, in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is weaker, in 
sympathy with the downward movement 
of raw material. Demand only mod- 








erate. Quotations, July 14: ground, 
$4.75 per 100-lb jute sack; rolled, $4.30 
per 90-lb jute sack. 

Buffalo.—Rolled oats were unchanged 
last week. Quotations, July 14: 90's, 
Buffalo $4.10, Rochester $4.15. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on July 17 at $3.70 per 90 lbs. 


Rye PRODUCTS | 





Milwaukee.—More rye changed hands 
last week, but it is almost too late in 
the season for heavy bookings to be made. 
Pure white, light, and medium declined 
35c last week, pure dark 10c and rye 
meal 20c. Quotations, July 14: fancy 
white patents $6.10@6.25 bbl, light $5.90 
@6.05, medium $5.75@5.90, pure dark 
$4.85@5, and meal $5.10@5.25. 


Minneapolis.—Rye flours, old and new 
crop, are on the same basis. Local mills 
ask the same price for spot as for ship- 
ment up to Jan. 1. As yet, there has 
been no buying to speak of, business 
being confined to an occasional car, or 
a few barrels at a time, ex-warehouse. 
Pure white is held at $6@6.05 bbl, in 
98-lb bags, pure medium $5.60@5.70 and 
pure dark $5@5.25, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 15,935 bbls flour, compared with 
12,426 made by five mills, in the previ- 
ous week. 


Chicago.—Demand for rye flour im- 
proved last week. Jobbers and bakers 
were the main purchasers. The trade 
mostly seemed to be holding off for new 
crop stuff, but few quotations thereon 
have been made. The local output to- 
taled 2,000 bbls, the same as in the pre- 
vious week. On July 14, white was quot- 
ed at $5.90@6.30 bbl, jute, medium $5.60 
@5.95, and dark $4.50@5. 

Duluth—With outside inquiry negli- 
gible the local rye mill reported busi- 
ness decidedly quiet last week. The de- 
cline in rye kept the trade closely watch- 
ing developments. Quotations, July 14, 
f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, 
$6.20 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.80; No. 3 
dark, $4.35; No. 5 blend, $6.45; No. 8 
rye, $5.45. 

St. Louis—Rye flour, quoted in car 
lots, in jute, July 14: fancy white patent 
$6.75 bbl, straights $6.35, pure dark $5.35 
and extra heavy dark $5.25; rye meal, 


$5.25. 


Philadelphia—Rye flour is again 
weaker under a slow demand. Offerings 
are moderate but ample. Quotations, 


July 14, in 140-lb jute sacks: white, $6.90 
@7.10 bbl; medium, $6@6.50; dark, $5 
@5.50. 


Boston.—Rye flour, rye meal and pure 
dark rye were lower last week, with a 
quiet demand. Quotations, July 14: 
choice white patent flour $6.95@7.10 bbl, 
standard patents $6.70@6.85, med’um 
light straights $6.50@6.70, medium dark 
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straights $6.15@6.30, rye meal $5.85@ 
6.05 and pure dark rye $5.35@5.45, ali 
in 98-lb sacks. 

Buffalo—Rye flour prices were cyt 
25c last week, but very little new busi- 
ness was reported. On July 14 white 
was quoted at $6.75@6.85 bbl, medium 
at $6.70@6.80 and dark at $4.70@4.90, 
98's, f.o.b., Buffalo. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour was lower with 
the rest of the list last week, the failure 
of the grain to respond to the bullish 
government report being a disappoint- 
ment to the trade, and yet July rye is 
still selling pretty close to wheat. Quo- 
tations, July 14, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
top white patent $7@7.25 bbl, straight 
$6.25@6.50 and dark $5.15@5.40. 


New York.—Rye flour was quiet last 
week, and sales were light. On July 14, 
white patent was quoted at $6.50@6.70 
bbl, in jutes. 


Pittsburgh.—Rye flour was quiet last 
week. Bakers who specialize in rye 
breads appear to be well stocked. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations, July 14; 
pure white $7@7.25 bbl, medium $6.25@ 
6.50 and dark $5@5.25, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh. 

o> 


United States—Corn and Oats Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





o——Corn ——Oats———_. 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1928f 102,380 2,736 27 41,974 1,320 32 
1927.. 98,868 2,774 28 42,227 1,195 28 
1926.. 99,492 2,645 27 44,394 1,254 28 


1925.. 101,359 2,917 29 
1924.. 100,863 2,309 23 
1923.. 104,824 8,064 29 


44,872 1,488 33 
42,110 1,503 36 
40,981 1,306 32 
40,790 1,216 30 
45,495 1,078 24 
42,491 1,496 35 
40,359 1,184 30 
44,349 1,538 35 
43,653 1,593 37 
41,527 1,252 30 
40,996 1,649 38 
$8,442 1,141 30 
$8,399 1,122 29 
37,917 1,418 37 
87,768 922 24 


1910 104,035 2,886 28 87,648 1,186 382 
1909 98,383 2,652 26 35,169 1,007 29 
1908 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 25 
1907 99,981 2,592 26 981,837 754 24 
1906 96,738 2,927 30 80,959 965 31 
1905 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904 92,282 2,467 27 27,843 895 382 
1903 88,092 2,244 25 27,688 784 28 
1902 94,044 2,624 27 28,653 988 34 
1901 91,350 1,528 17 28,541 737 26 
1900 83,821 2,106 25 27,865 809 30 
1899 82,109 2,078 25 26,841 796 30 
1898 77,722 1,924 26 26,777 731 28 
1897 80,095 1,908 24 25,780 699 27 
1896 81,027 2,284 28 27,666 707 26 
1895 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894 62,682 1,218 19 27,024 662 24 
1893 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 2% 
1892 70,627 1,628 28 27,064 661 2 
1891 76,205 2,060 27 26,682 738 29 
1890 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 5624 20 
1889 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888 76,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 2 


oe ° 25,921 660 25 
1886.. 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 
1876-85* 60,743 1,537 26 16,797 461 28 
1866-75* 22,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 

*Average crop per year for the period. 
tJuly 1 estimate. 
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CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—Hedging sales against cash 
wheat purchases in the Southwest, where 
the movement was unusually heavy, had 
a depressing influence on values, and 
rices declined to the lowest level of late, 
from which there was a moderate rally 
on short covering. Millers and export 
houses were credited with large pur- 
chases of futures on the decline. Re- 
ceipts increased toward the last, the 

in coming mostly from the South- 
west for milling interests. At the close, 
on July 14, No. 2 hard winter sold at 
$1.32 bu and No. 3 smutty at $1.31. 
Millers took 400,000 bus No. 1 and No. 
2 hard out of store for shipment to 
Buffalo, and a local miller withdrew 45,- 
000 bus No. 2 hard winter from his 
mill elevator. Premiums were little 
changed, although prices averaged lower. 
No. 1 red was 33@35c over July. Pre- 
miums on other grades: No. 2 red 30@ 
82c, No. 3 red 20@25c, No. 4 red 15@ 
2c; No. 1 hard 8@3'c, No. 2 hard 2@ 
ge, No. 3 hard July to 3c over, No. 4 
hard 1@2c under. No. 1 yellow hard 
4@5c over, No. 2 yellow hard 3@4c 
over, No. 3 yellow hard July to 2c over, 
No. 4 yellow hard July to 2c under. 
There were good deliveries of spring 
wheat on contract, part of which went 
to mills. No. 1 northern was 2@3c over 
July, No. 2 northern July to le over, 
No. 3 northern 2@3c under, No. 4 north- 
ern 4@5c under; No. 3 dark northern 
1@8c over July, No. 2 dark northern 4% 
@le over, No. 3 dark northern 1@2c 
under, No. 4 dark northern July to 2c 
under. 

Minneapolis.—Increased offerings of 
new wheat from the Southwest resulted 
ina break of 5@6c in the premiums on 
14 and 15 per cent protein wheat in the 
last week. Wheat testing 12 per cent, 
however, for which there is the best de- 
mand, is only about Ic off. Old spring 
wheat offerings are light, and daily re- 
ceipts are easily disposed of at prevail- 
ing premiums. Further declines in pre- 
miums, however, are looked for as soon 
as receipts increase. Spring wheat, test- 
ing 15 per cent protein, is held at 35@ 
40c bu over Minneapolis July; 14 per 
cent, 31@35c over; 13 per cent, 23@26c 
over; 12% per cent, 15@20c over; 12 
per cent, 11@13c over; 11.5 to 11.9 per 
cent, 6@9c over; 11 per cent, 1@5c over. 

Based on the close, July 17, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.14 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.12; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.18, No. 1 northern $1.16; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.12, No. 1 northern $1.10; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.01, No. 1 north- 
ern 99c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 14 
was $1.1254@1.80%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.1154@1.22%4. No. 1 amber closed on 
July 17 at $1.121%4@1.2614, and No. 1 du- 
tum at $1.1114@1.18\4. 

The range of No, 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 14 
Was $1.31@1.70, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.30@1.70. No. 1 dark closed July 17 
+) palate and No. 1 northern $1.29 

1.61. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to July 14, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ..109,153 71,884 96,861 95,007 
Duluth ...... 111,630 45,572 66,464 105,499 
Setals ..... 220,783 117,456 163,325 200,506 


Winnipeg.—No. 2 northern and No. 4 
wheat were in excellent demand last 
week, as a result of export sales, but 
there was no improvement in sales of 
No. 3 northern, and that grade continues 
to be delivered on the July contract in 
fairly liberal quantities. Russia bought 
cargoes aggregating 1,000,000 bus of No. 
8 recently, but large supplies of this 
Stade remain in store. Congestion at 
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Montreal is being relieved, and freights 
from that port have stiffened a little. 
Fort William price for No. 1 northern 
wheat on July 13 was $1.335% bu. 

Duluth.—Wheat last week lost mod- 
erately in price. The export situation 
showed no improvement. Light receipts 
and corresponding cash offerings left the 
market quiet. A good demand prevailed 
for choice milling spring, but scarcity 
of supplies restricted sales. Buyers re- 
duced quotations, in view of crop devel- 
opments, from Ic on the low to 10c for 
top premiums. No. 1 dark closed July 
14 at $1.3835%,@1.684%, bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.313,@1.60%,; No. 3 dark, $1.29%,@ 
1.60%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.313%,@ 
1.6034. Winter arrivals were negligible. 
No. 2 hard closed at $1.2614,@1.374%4, and 
No. 1 dark hard Montana at $1.274,@ 
1.494%. There was good demand for all 
durum offerings, which also were light. 
Futures worked down proportionally 
with the spring, but the cash basis stayed 
firm without change. On July 14 No. 1 
mixed was quoted at 20c over July. No. 
1 durum was l5c over. No. 1 red closed 
at a 2c discount under July. Daily clos- 
ing prices of durum wheat, in cents per 
bushel: 

—— Amber durum --Durum— 
No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
124% @142% 123% @142% 137% 137% 
9... 120% @138% 119% @138% 133% 133% 
10... 123% @141% 122% @141% 136% 136% 
11... 119% @137% 118% @137% 132% 132% 
12... 123% @141% 122% @141% 136% 136% 
13... 121 @139 120 @139 134 134 

+ 119% @137% 118% @137% 132% 132% 
Kansas City.—About 5,000 cars wheat 
were inspected here last week but, al- 
though prices are lower, they did not 
break as much as these heavy receipts 
might have indicated. The large flour 
sales caused demand to be good, and 
losses one day were usually made up the 
next day on the strength of increased 
buying. On July 14, prices were 4@9c 
lower than on the previous Saturday, 
quotations being: hard winter wheat, No. 
1 $1.2414@1.51 bu, No. 2 $1.24@1.50, No. 
3 $1.22@1.48, No. 4 $1.21@1.46; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.40@1.41, No. 2 $1.39@ 
1.40, No. 3 $1.37@1.39, No. 4 $1.85@1.38. 

St. Louis ——Mill buyers of soft wheat 
are in active competition for all offer- 
ings made, demand coming mainly from 
southeastern and near-by Illinois mills. 
Local mills also bought a few cars. Mill 
buyers of hard wheat cleaned up all of- 
ferings of good protein grain, and there 
was shipping demand for light colored 
low protein blending types. Receipts 
were 557 cars, against 255 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, July 14: No. 1 red, 
new, $1.55@1.56 bu; No. 2 red, new, 
$1.54; No. 1 hard, new, $1.37@1.38; No. 
2 hard, $1.38. 

Toledo.—Cutting of wheat started last 
week, but was delayed by rain and cold- 
er weather. Basis of bids for new wheat 
remains unchanged at 5c over Septem- 
ber, with few acceptances or purchases 
so far. This matter of price will be put 
to the test when the wheat has been cut 
and is ready to move. The bid for No. 
2 red at Toledo, for Toledo rate points, 
which means points taking 2814c rate to 
New York, on July 13 was $1.38- bu. 


Nashville—Movement of wheat was 
light last week. Mills continued to pick 
up old crop red when available, but 
offerings were limited. New crop win- 
ter wheat was beginning to move for the 
first time. Mills bid $1.50@1.55 bu for 
local wheat. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat showed fair 
activity last week. The trade took soft 
and other varieties. Offerings were light. 
No new Kansas wheat has made its ap- 
pearance. Hard winter led the decline 
with a drop of 7c, while red winter was 
down 8c. Mixed and durum only lost 
lc. Receipts were 82 cars, against 6 the 
previous week and 181 last year. Quo- 
tations, July 14: No. 1 hard winter $1.33 
@1.34 bu; No. 1 red winter $1.56@1.59; 
No. 1 mixed, $1.32@1.34; No. 1 durum, 
$1.27@1.29. 

Atlanta.—Mills were buying the new 
crop wheat on a good basis last week, 








though not much has come on the mar- 
ket. Movement is below normal for this 
period. New crop Georgia wheat is sell- 
ing at about $1.50 bu, f.o.b., shipping 
point, with old wheat prices still reported 
unusually high. 

Seattle—Wheat trading was at a low 
ebb last week. Old crop wheat is well 
cleaned up, and country holders refuse 
to sell what little is left at the market. 
New crop wheat is arriving at seaboard 
in increasing volume. Quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, coast, 80 days’ shipment, July 
13: soft and western white, $1.351, bu; 
hard winter, $1.25; northern spring and 
western red, $1.26; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.43; Big Bend dark northern spring 
and dark hard winter, 13 per cent pro- 
tein, $1.4114. 

Ogden.—First new wheat quotations 
were announced last week by Ogden 
millers. No. 2 dark hard was purchased 
at 80@90c bu, f.o.b., northern Utah coun- 
try points, this being on the basis of 
92c@$1.02,  milling-in-transit _ billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. Several cars 
were received from northern Utah coun- 
ty. Quotations on old wheat were un- 
changed, being as follows: No. 2 dark 
hard $1.48@1.59 bu, No. 2 hard winter 
$1.28@1.43, No. 2 soft white $1.49@1.64, 
and No. 2 northern spring $1.72@1.81, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Portland.—New wheat is reaching this 
market in somewhat larger quantities, 
practically all contracted grain. There is 
some selling of red by farmers, but white, 
which forms much the smaller portion of 
the crop, is firmly held. A few parcel 
lots of red were sold to Europe, but 
white is about 5c above the export basis. 
Closing cash prices at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, July 14: Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.43 bu; soft white and western white, 
$1.34; northern spring, $1.28; western 
red, $1.24; hard winter, $1.23. 

San Francisco.—Demand for wheat 
was slow last week. Feeders are evi- 
dently filled up and mills are only inter- 
ested in high protein lots. Quotations, 
July 13, basis bulk, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco: feed, $2.20@2.25 per 100 Ibs; No. 
1 hard white, $2.30@2.35. 

Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, wheat on July 14 
was 3%,c lower than in the previous 
week, with export demand small and 
stocks, about evenly divided between do- 
mestic and Canadian, showing an_ in- 
crease of 153,195 bus. Closing prices, 
July 14, all based on No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic: spot, $1.40% bu; 
July, $1.39; August, $1.391,; Septem- 
ber, $1.41 bid. New southern wheat last 
week sold at $1.15@1.40, according to 
quality and condition. Smutty wheat 
suffered a penalty of 3c bu from graded 
stock after being cleaned. Heavy rains 
have been frequent of late, much to the 
discouragement of those with wheat still 
in the fields. Exports were 34,665 bus, 
all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week, 23,950 bus; stock, 257,- 
360. 


Buffalo.—Limits on spring wheat last 
week remained firm and unchanged, with 
a good demand. On July 14 No. 2 dark 
northern, 124% per cent protein, was 
quoted at $1.55% bu, f.o.b., Buffalo. Rail 
receipts were two cars. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of wheat were 
light last week, and the market is quiet 
but steady. Quotations, July 14, car lots 
in export elevator: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.39 bu bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.37 bid. 

New York.—Wheat prices showed con- 
siderable irregularity last week, closing 
slightly higher after touching new low 
levels for the season. There was very 
little export demand. Cash quotations, 
July 14: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.70%, bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i-f., 
domestic, $1.504,; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.48%,; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.5414,; No. 2 amber durum, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.33%. 

Toronto.—Soft winter wheat is scarce- 
ly to be had, and the market was dead 
last week. About $1.60 would be the 
price for any car lots offering at coun- 
try points. Western spring wheat is 
plentiful at Georgian Bay and lower lake 
ports. The market is overloaded with 
all but the top grades. Since a week 
ago, prices have declined 5c. Quotations, 
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July 14: No. 2 northern, $1.35% bu, c.i-f., 
bay ports; No. 3, $1.28%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending July 14, and the 
closing prices on July 16, respectively: 
No. 38 white oats, 5114,@63%4,c, 544,.@ 
601%c; No. 2 rye, $1.075,@1.115%, $1.06, 
@1.10¥%; barley, 75@96c, 75@95c. 

Chicago.—Cash oats were in light sup- 
ply until the close, when they increased 
moderately. No. 2 white sold at 15@24c 
over old July, with No. 3 white 8@22c 
over. On July 14, prices were 1@2c 
lower. No. 1 white, 72c; No. 2 white, 
68@71lc; No. 3 white, 64@68c; No. 4 
white, 64c. Rye was scarce, and car lots 
were held at $1.164%,@1.17% bu. Pur- 
chases of 400,000 bus new barley have 
been made to arrive, No. 2 bringing 74 
@7ic, and No. 3 72@74c 


Duluth—Scattering cars of oats last 
week were taken by feeders. The mar- 
ket was easier, closing 2%c off. On July 
14 No. 3 white, track, were quoted at 
4@10c under Chicago July. Barley de- 
veloped weakness on poor eastern de- 
mand and reluctancy of locals to hold 
up prices. A little spot trade and few 
small lots to arrive in August and Sep- 
tember comprised the business transact- 
ed. Closing prices ranged 76@84c, a 
decline of 6c. Fair local demand existed 
for the scanty rye offerings. The Sep- 
tember delivery lost 5%,c, and the cash 
continued unchanged, No. 1 and No. 2 
being quoted at July to le over. 


Milwaukee.—Cash rye slumped badly 
last week, and closed 8'4c bu under the 
previous one. Barley, which has been 
holding independently in the market, lost 
2c, but oats closed unchanged. There is 
a good demand, but receipts of rye and 
oats are light, and those of barley fair. 
Quotations, July 14: No. 2 rye, $1.16% 
@1.174%, bu; No. 3 white oats, 62@70c; 
malting barley, 98c@$1.06. 

Buffalo.—Rail receipts of oats in- 
creased last week, being 94 cars, com- 
pared with 83 the preceding week. Most 
of these were applied on old contracts, 
however. On July 14 No. 2 white oats 
were offered at 79%c bu, rail, Buffalo, 
but no sales were reported. 

Philadelphia—Oats sold slowly last 
week, and the market ruled weak and 
lower, with the limited offerings ample 
for requirements. Practically all the 
business transacted was in No. 3 white, 
which sold at 70@75c bu, the latter be- 
ing the outside rate on July 14. There 
are very few No. 2 white oats available. 

Boston.—On July 14 new oats for Sep- 
tember delivery were offered for all-rail 
shipment at 56@57c bu for regular 36@ 
87-lb, with regular 34@36-lb at 55@56c; 
old fancy 40@42-lb, 87@88c; regular 38 
@40-lb, 85@86c; regular 36@38-lb, 88@ 
84c; regular 34@36-lb, 82@83c; lake- 
and-rail, old regular 36@38-lb, 82@83c. 

San Francisco.—Barley was dull last 
week, with no demand from either ex- 
porters or domestic buyers. Good lots 
are scarce. Quotations, July 13, sacked, 
delivered, San Francisco: feed, $1.65 per 
100 lbs, grading, $1.75; shipping types, 
$1.90; choice, $2.35; seed oats, $2.20; feed 
oats, $1.80. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, July 14: No. 
2 white, domestic, 76@77c bu, as to 
weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 1@2c less. 

Pittsburgh.—Oats last week were much 
lower, but this did not attract buyers. 
Consumers appear to be well supplied. 
Quotations, July 14: No. 2 white, 75@76c 
bu; No. 3 white, 70@7Ic. 

Winnipeg.—Liquidation in oats, barley 
and rye depressed values last week. For- 
eign demand slackened. Rye in particu- 
lar was very weak, breaking 5c one day. 
Some barley has been sold for shipment 
mid-October, and this has had a steady- 
ing effect on the new crop months. Quo- 
tations, July 14: No. 2 western Cana- 
dian oats, 633,c bu; barley, 8314c; rye, 
$1.09%,. 

Toronto.—Trading in coarse grains 
was light last week. Ontario oats were 
off the market, and barley was. seldom 
heard of. Western oats were slightly 
lower. Quotations, July 14: Ontario 
oats, nominal, 61@62c bu, No. 3 barley 
96c, f.o.b., shipping points; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western oats 65c bu, track, bay 
ports; tough No. 3 Canadian western 
oats, 63c; tough No. 1 feed, 601%,c; sam- 
ple wheat, $36 ton, c.i.f., bay ports. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
Bic anece 131% 135 132% 134 
BEcrsace 128% 132% 130 131% 
BBvccses 130% 134% 131% 133% 
BB oe cwses 129% 133 130% 132 
Bt se éeen 129% 132% 130% 131% 
Beiecken 128% 131% 129% 130% 
Kansas City St. Louls red 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
are 125% i Perr eames. ey 
> er 123 336% ceeve seen 
BO a aie 04-9 125% ae 060CtC<“‘( OC Ow eR D 
rr 123% ae 8 8=—_ aeees) = ae 
reer 123 % 124% = —=—s neve 149% 
ee 122 Ai eae Prt 148% 
Seattle 
July Sept. July Sept. 
July 10.. 126% 127% July 13.. 125% 126% 
July 11.. 124% 125% July 14.. 125 125% 
July 12.. 125 126% July 16.. 122 124% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
July July Oct. July Sept. 
| ae 134 135% 121% 123 % 
ae 131% 133% 117 119% 
> SRT 132% 134% 121% 123% 
BBs o~ ote 131% 133% 119 121% 
pabees 131% 133% 117% 119% 
| ee 129% 132% 117% 119% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July July Oct. June July 
iva< 4% 145% 150% 130% 134 
7a 145% 150% 129 132% 
Beeeuce 144 149% 131% 134% 
Dies s:05 145 150% 129% 133 
| Serer 143% 149% 129% 132% 
er 141% 147% siti wee ltt e 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
| Ae 104% 96% 96% 92% 
|) er 105% 97% 96% 93% 
BBsc cess 108 99% 99% 94% 
err 99 99 94 
| rere 105% 97% 96% 925% 
| Pree ee 104% 97 95% 92% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
Bea vacey 47% 41 51% 38% 
| eee 47% 41% 51% 38% 
| 49% 41% 54% 39% 
Peer 49 2 53 39 % 
BGaccaes 49 42 53% 39% 
rr 48% 41% 51% 38% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
ar 115 112% 109% 104% 
) 113 109% 108 102% 
Dice eee 113% 110% 108 103% 
ee 113% 109% 108% 102% 
ee 112% 109% 107 102% 
BO. cc 20% 109 % 108% 107 101 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
arte 218% 217% 220% 221% 
. Ree 217% 217 217% 218% 
Bie ue ver 218 218% 217% 219 
BBs ccces 217% 217% 219% 220% 
, reer 217% 217% 220 220% 
ere 217 216% 218 219 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 14, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 193 102 232 524 162 3,194 


Kan. City... 62 26 22 52 coe eee 
Chicago ... 328 602 442 385 eee ees 
New York... 130 55 as as 268 237 
Philadelphia 26 14 16 26 47 118 
Boston ..... 10 27 a 4 15 
Baltimore .. 16 7 29 115 
Milwaukee... 32 108 34 72 os ese 
Dul.-Sup. 7 2 ie 5 1,870 
TOENO secre 82 45 10 241 oes oss 
Buffalo .... 296 ~ es e's 653 1,863 
*Nashville 100 37 43 31 50 47 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by crop years, in barrels (000's 
omitted): 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
9 





August ...... 1,158 1,044 1,02 1,426 
September 1,528 1,634 1,601 1,737 
October ...... 2,005 2,231 2,308 2,143 
November 2,120 2,089 2,126 1,708 
December .... 1,767 1,715 1,737 1,440 
January ..... 1,579 1,496 1,422 1,698 
February - 1,464 1,231 1,440 1,557 
March ...... « 43,617 1,455 1,609 1,668 
ABO o.cccces 1,314 1,154 1,416 1,244 
BE ceeatvecs 1,541 1,455 1,491 1,015 
TERS scccccss 1,314 1,647 1,239 
SEF cccvccses . 1,019 1,228 1,340 

eee *16,093 17,838 19,054 18,215 


*Ten months, 





The preliminary report by the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows 
that the production of alfalfa meal in 
the United States in April, 1928, to- 
taled 17,637 tons. 








United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending July 
14, 1928, and July 16, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
-cAmerican— -—In bond—, 
July 14 July 16 July 14 July 16 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending July 14, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneap'lis 1,095 955 883 573 9,833 4,932 
Kan. City. .7,980 2,771 1,2051,867 3,725 3,173 
Chicago ... 244 684 429 658 sa 
New York..2,201 3021,115 527 656 1,108 


Wheat ...... 40,206 28,078 16,215 5,705 Philadelphia 13 37 3 44 844 1,052 
RYO wccceccs 2,309 1,417 140 50 Boston ..... .- oe ee 80 115 128 
COP ccccvccs 13,293 34,276 eee eee Baltimore . 226 325 35 89 459 1,492 
Barley ...... 2,451 3,270 331 144 Milwaukee... 69 315 5 350 eee eos 
ORES cc ccccce 2,664 15,311 93 25 Duluth-Sup. 424 866 1,215 893 10,098 2,365 
Flaxseed .... 750 1,096 1 12 Toledo ..... 50 101 89 44 eee ons 

Stocks of United States grain in store in Buffalo ....6,725 750 eet 1,206 36,008 3,525 


*Nashville . 2 40 
*Figures for 10 days. 


Canadian markets on July 14 (figures for 100 88 
the corresponding date of last year shown 
in parentheses): wheat, 2,473,000 (1,248,- 
000) bus; rye, 402,000 (1,220,000); corn, 1,- 
190,000 (1,334,000); barley, 109,000 (11,000); 
oats, 28,000 (1,537,000). 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending July 14, in barrels 

(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 

5 9 ee oe 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 











Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's Minneapolis .. 4 228 21 
omitted), of date July 14: a City... ‘a aaa tte ata 
, . CSOD ccscee 77 96 25 a ee se 
aii. maT hee... ee 2S ee oe ae 
Beaten ae - wi nf Philadelphia . 35 38 30 58 102 91 
eas ks ie 2 be : +4 
Buffalo .....3,185 1,029 566 988 141 Boston ....... Se ee aay een. 
Afloat .... 423 213 a igh ae ae altimore .... 7 14 5 
Chicago 4.829 6.521 926 500 47 Milwaukee ... 64 52 1 9 <% oo 
i. =< Duluth-Sup. .. 78 123 87 136 143 100 
Candee.” aes 93 "78 “e oa *Nashville ... .. es ty a a 
Delete ..,.00088 66s se. | OOP 207 *Figures for 10 days. 
Galveston ..1,051 ear rr 7 63 
Indianapolis. 95 574 23 Rae boa Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Kan. City...4,015 828 2 44 1 Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
Milwaukee . 9 1172 54 B 13 the principal distributing centers as report- 
Minneapolis 9,833 604 162 127 50 ed for the week ending July 14, in bushels 
lg esl = 7 Ba 5 "37 (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
s Vv oO eee oe « . ~ of 
Fort Worth. 968 106 119 ... 8 Receipts Shipments Stocks 
Genabe 541 353 25 1 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Peorta ...... 74 60 Minneapolis 143 225 110 122 504 1,429 
Philadelphia 99 23 44-154 ‘3 Kan. City.. 405 156 792 163 874 4,072 
Sioux City 90 98 : : Chicago ...1,313 1,250 794 695 sSs ee 
St. Joseph.. 187 179 ; oe ie) | es RS aa a 300 45 
St. Louis... 694 463 “39 5 8 Philadelphia .. 4 7 165 21 13 
Toledo ..... 541 27 53 4 Boston eeewe “3 .: ee ee on mi 
Wichita .2,.511 1 1 ae Baltimore .. S 2 ee e* 71 71 
Canals 60 : 117 Milwaukee... 182 154 116 174 ares ae 
tates... .. 506 rots eae Toledo ..... 15 101 89 44 ~— bis 
eke obs Buffalo .... 338 133 .. .. 1,029 2,916 
Totals ..40,515 12,411 2,524 2,423 623 “Nashville . 106 47 131 21 138 34 
Last year..26,590 32,867 14,966 1,404 1,037 *Figures for 10 days. 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Oats, 218,000 bus; corn, 2,- Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


107,000. Increases—Wheat, 
rye, 54,000; barley, 51,000. 


1,418,000 bus; Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 14, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
99 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 


a Minneapolis .. 32 29 45 23° 127 
+l aaa northern border ports as fol Mahine City: .. 3 1 6 9 44 80 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: Yc A al 9 58 ad 36 . oe 
——Week ending—\ July 1,1927,to pniladelphia.. 1 .. 1 .. 150 4 
July 7 June 30 July 7,1928 Boston ....... ee a cof 
10,000 15,000 10,000 Baltimore .... 82 1 77 «. ame 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding Milwaukee ... 3 1 3 10 otis a 
into flour for export, bus: Duluth-Sup. 37 1123 111 10 467 415 


o—Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to Buffalo ...... “ os oan 10 1,114 
July 7 June 30 July 7, 1928 *Nashville ... a “e 
302,000 335,000 302,000 *Figures for 10 days. 








Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News_ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Barley—Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 14, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 





June 30— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 Receipts Shipments Stocks 
Receipts from farms. .741,000 753,000 615,000 ‘ 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
RU asnncasteeees 144,300 156,040 63,178 Minneapolis .. 193 57 154 135 50 240 
eS OIE 16,900 13,200 15,659 Kansas City... 3 1 3 - vas 3 

Siuttn on Sane bea Chicago ...... _ a=.  a ee 
At terminals ........ 42,208 25,516 16,486 New York.... 538 151 289 77 250 78 
At country elevators, Philadelphia.. ..  .. 2 ae 

mills and in transit. 83,392 68,244 65,545  Baltimore.... 26 .. .. .. 653 4 
Week's decrease ..... Se ae Milwaukee ... 114 27 10 28 ..  .. 
Week’s increase ..... ones hee ke 2,031 Duluth-Sup. .. 47 160 «> 178 127 363 

Buffalo ....... os 80t ., M5 FR. 1 








Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 
Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 14, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 


Week ending June 30 1,993 *1,500 1,153 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Production July 1- Minneapolis ... 643 651 11,950 10,638 
SURO BO. vrrccscrves 126,500 128,500 124,922 Kansas City 1,080 1,180 3,680 3,040 
Imports— New York .... 4 oe aioe soe 
July 1-June 30 ...... 4 3 17 Philadelphia .. 180 220 
Exports— OO” SE aaeee 45 42 
July i1-June 30....... 12,850 13,381 9,542 Baltimore .... 591 244 4% des 
*Incomplete week. Milwaukee .... 1 2 2 2 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











——————- Week ending cr July it 

Wheat to— July 7, '28 July 9, ’27 June 30, ’28 July 7, °28 July 9, '27 
i eer 37,000 84,000 11,000 37,000 103,000 
Seeeen MieeGets ...ccss seeene.. - pabbe ? _iiarrrys 85,000 
Other Burope .......... 103,000 697,000 357,000 103,000 1,064,000 
COMORES sc discpctnteccess (nea ewe 58,000 eee: 6. Cates 81,000 
Other countries ........ 41,000 14,006 3,000 41,000 21,000 
, | PP PTES TET Ty 181,000 853,000 512,000 181,000 1,354,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *92,000 141,000 192,000 92,000 283,000 
RR eerie 111,000 236,000 142,000 111,000 305,000 
eo Pres teary LET Pe a 283,000 166,000 177,000 238,000 287,000 
GORE. oes ccesissciceoseass cues vebe wes 115,000 SRO08 «1 wa leds 154,000 
BED. 0 ee-nags ose b araciad 64 ba 70,000 10,000 40,000 70,000 58,000 


wheat, 76,000 bus; flour, 17,400 bbls 


*Including via Pacific ports: 








Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on July 7, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- July9, 
Wheat— July 7 vious week 1927 
United States*.. 40,535 +55 26,148 
United Statest... 1,645 —83 1,541 
CROMER 2 cscccsn 93,809 —5,419 48,074 
Totals ........ 135,989 —5,447 75,763 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
(| RRR $60,000 —100 55,400 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
PERM weovedvecs 195,989 —5,547 131,163 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
, ee ee 15,808 —1,643 36,203 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
WORMED. oc snsewsee 10,107 —1,214 22,286 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
United States——_____ 


East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
TaRF BD acces 23,544,008 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1 .... 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 ..., 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Ost, 2 wceve 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
Dec. 1 ..... 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 

1928— 
err 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Feb. 1 ....4 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
April 1 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 
May 1 ..... 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 
June 1 50,381,000 2,079,000 52,460,000 

Week ending— 
June 30 .... 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
July 7 ..... 40,535,000 1,645,000 42,180,000 


Totals, U.S. U. King- 


and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Ame. 2. 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1.. 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1... 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 

1928— 
Jan. 1.....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. 1.....152,560,000 287,731,000 65,300,000 
March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
April 1....143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 
May 1 ....129,552,000 195,736,000 75,100,000 
June 1 ....112,054,000 164,514,000 64,900,000 

Week ending— 
June 30 ... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
July 7 93,809,000 135,989,000 60,000,000 

*Broomhall, 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927-28— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Mch. 1....308,309,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 April 1... .294,639,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 May 1....270,836,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 June 1... .229,414,000 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 Week ending— 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 June 30...201,536,000 
Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 July 7....195,989,000 
Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points, 
on July 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
OGRVIGS 50 cdece 879 57 29 a6. 
AP 4,124 144 45 32 
Can. Gov't ..... 1,413 15 40 419 
Sask. Pool 

Oe ee 3,033 129 

i. © a6se0e a 4,378 174 
Private elevators. 22,850 777 

Detwse os venice 36,677 1,294 
ZGOF BHO ooccces 21,404 1,033 
ee 4,486 650 
Lake shipments... 8,666 352 
Rail shipments... 422 50 ° . 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. l northern.. 89 Durum ........ 158 
No. 2 northern... 269 Kota .......... a 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor. 6 White spring... 58 
No. 3 northern..6,294 Winter 6 
| a ee 482 Others 
BD sc caetceeos 238 Private 
og JEP eEELEE 153 
WPOOG. 6s ircs ewes 49 Total 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
me. oO. Wiss. 18 Others ........-. 206 
No. 3 C. W....% 99 Private .......- iui 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 11 ——_ 
PAGE vc cdvisaes 154 are 1,294 
2... MY 3 

Fla —_ ipts, Shi ts and Stocks 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 14, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 ag +4 er 1927 
0 


Minneapolis .. 42 34 55 406 
Chicago ...... 16 22 1 .* a? 
New York .... .. 240 i es <e-) as 
Duluth-Sup. .. *29 49 14 330 288 700 
Buffalo ...... ry ee . es 


172 e's 
*Mill receipts not included. 
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CoRN 


New Orleans.—Domestic corn demand 
continued fair last week, with some im- 
rovement.in the foreign call. The lat- 
ter was limited to Latin America, where 
a total of 16,008 bus was sent. Quota- 
tions, July 14: No. 2 yellow $1.30 bu, No. 
3 $1.28; No. 2 white $1.30, No. 3 $1.28 
(for export, 6c bu less, sacked); yellow 
chops, $2.45 per 100 lbs; cream meal, 
$2.65; standard meal, $2.55; grits, $2.65. 

Memphis.—Interior demand for corn 
meal is well sustained, but distributors 
are not inclined to take much at the 
firmer level ruling for the past two or 
three days. Cream sold as low as $4.75 
bbl early last week, but nothing was 
offered on July 14 under $4.85, while 
most mills wanted $5, basis 24’s. 

St. Lowis—A good industrial and 
milling demand, supplemented by scat- 
tered buying for shipment, absorbed all 
offerings of corn last week. Several 
cars of mixed were sold to glucose 
plants. Offerings of all grades were 
light, and barely sufficient to meet de- 
mand. Receipts were 175 cars, against 
176 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
July 14: No. 4 corn, $1.04 bu; No. 1 yel- 
low $1.10, No. 2 yellow $1.081,@1.09, 
No. 3 yellow $1.08, No. 5 yellow $1.06; 
No. 1 white $1.09, No. 2 white $1.081, 
@1.09. Standard meal was quoted at 
$2.35 and cream meal at $2.45 per 100 
Ibs, in 100-Ib sacks. 


Nashville——Corn was in good demand 
last week, though July trading has been 
falling behind the heavy June business. 
A fair demand prevails for corn meal. 
The general tone of the corn goods mar- 
ket has been firm. Quotations, July 14: 
No. 2 white corn $1.20@1.21 bu, No. 3 
white $1.19@1.20; No. 2 yellow $1.20@ 
121, No. 3 yellow $1.18@1.19; deger- 
minated cream meal, 96-lb bags, $2.60 
per 100 Ibs. 


Kansas City—Keen demand for corn 
continued all last week, and until July 
14 prices were higher. On that day, 
however, they declined so that last week’s 
market closed lower than previous one. 
Quotations, July 14: white corn, No. 2 
$1@1.00%, bu, No. 3 9914c@$1, No. 4 
98Y,@991,c; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.01@ 
1.011%, No. 3 9914c@$1.00% ; mixed corn, 
No. 2 98@991%c, No. 3 971,@98',¢, No. 
4 961,@97TY/Qc. 


Chicago.—Corn prices were unsettled 
last week, with July held tightly by in- 
dustries and speculators, who expect a 
big demand to carry prices materially 
higher. On July 14 No. 2 mixed sold 
at $1.06% bu, No. 3 mixed $1.08%@ 
1.044%, No. 4 mixed $1.0212@1.02%, No. 
5 mixed $1.01144, No. 6 mixed 99c; No. 2 
yellow $1.07@1.07%, No. 3 yellow $1.04%4 
@1.054%,, No. 4 yellow $1.0214@1.03%, 
No. 5 yellow $1.021%4, No. 6 yellow 99c@ 
$1.01; No. 2 white $1.07@1.074%4, No. 3 
white $1.041%4@1.05%,, No. 4 white 
$1.02%, sample grade 97c. Demand for 
corn goods was quiet. It is thought that 
the situation will remain unchanged un- 
til September, which is the opening sea- 
son for this commodity. On July 14, 
corn flour was quoted at $2.50 per 100 
lbs, corn meal $2.50, cream meal $2.50, 
and hominy $2.50. 


Minneapolis.—Local buyers have been 
in the market recently for dry corn of 
good color. This demand, with occa- 
sional outside inquiry, gives the market 
an appearance of more activity. Re- 
ceipts are light, but these are augmented 
by terminal elevator offerings. No. 2 
yellow is quoted at 2@3c bu under Chi- 
cago July; No. 8 yellow, 3@5c under; 
No. 4 yellow, 5@7c under; No. 5 yellow, 
8@10c under; No. 6 yellow, 11@13c un- 
der. Mixed corn is quoted at 2@38c bu 
under yellow of the same grade. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 14 
was 98c@$1.04; the closing price on July 
16 was 99c@$1.01. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on July 17 at 
$5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.60@5.70. 


Milwaukee—Corn declined last week 
and closed /,@2c below the previous fig- 
ures. Local buyers and shippers were 
active. Receipts totaled 129 cars, against 
90 the previous week and 104 last year. 
Quotations, July 14: No. 3 yellow $1.05 
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@1.054% bu, No. 3 white $1.05@1.051, 
No. 3 mixed $1.03@1.04. Corn meal was 
strong and unchanged, being quoted July 
14 at $44 ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Evansville—Corn products were steady 
last week, but the movement was not so 
brisk as earlier in the season. Quota- 
tions, July 14: corn, $1.10 bu; cracked 
corn, $2.70; cream meal, $2.90; corn 
bran, $2. 


Philadelphia.—Corn is in small supply 
and firm under a fair demand. Quota- 
tions, July 14: local car lots of No. 2 
yellow, $1.2112@1.23% bu; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.194%2@1.214%2. Corn goods rule firm, 
with demand moderate and offerings 
light. On July 14, fancy kiln-dried yel- 
lew and white meal, in 100-lb sacks, was 
quoted at $2.85. 


Baltimore.—Cash corn was not quoted 
in the local market last week. Arrivals 
were 7,857 bus by rail and 100 by boat. 
No sales were reported. While contract 
grade was not quotable, domestic No. 2 
yellow, track, was held nominally at 
$1.22 bu, or le down from the previous 
week. Cob corn was firmly held at $6 
bbl. Corn meal and hominy were steady 
and quiet at $2.60@2.75 per 100 lbs. 


Boston.—No gluten feed is being of- 
fered. Granulated corn meal is in bet- 
ter demand, with the market higher. On 
July 14 granulated yellow and bolted 
yellow were quoted at $2.90, with feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn at $2.40, in 


100-lb sacks. Corn for shipment was 
sharply advanced, demand ruling quiet. 
No. 2 yellow, all-rail shipment, sold at 
$1.29@1.30 bu, and No. 8 yellow at $1.27 
@1.28; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.25 
@1.26, and No. 3 yellow $1.23@1.24. 


Buffalo—Rail receipts of corn last 
week dropped to 28 cars. There was 
little change in price, as local industries 
continued to take ex-lake grain out of 
store to meet their demands. On July 14 
No. 2 yellow was quoted at 16c bu over 
July, Philadelphia basis. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for corn and 
corn products was rather light last week. 
There was a downward trend in prices, 
but this did not aid sales to any appre- 
ciable extent. Offerings were liberal. 
Quotations, July 14: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, $1.20@1.21 bu; No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, $1.19@1.20; kiln-dried yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $3@3.05 per 100-lb 
sack, 


San Francisco.—Corn continued firm, 
with only a fair demand last week. Quo- 
tations, July 13, delivered San Francisco: 
eastern No. 2 yellow $2.28 per 100 lbs, 
bulk; Egyptian corn, $2.40, sacked; Cali- 
fornia milo, $2.25, sacked; eastern No. 2 
milo, $2.10, bulk; eastern No. 2 Kafir, 
$2.05, bulk. 


Toronto.—American corn declined 144¢ 
last week. Good reports of the crops 
are reaching the trade. On July 14 No. 
3 American yellow corn was quoted at 
$1.08, bu, track, bay ports. 





| FLAXSEED *82 PRODUCTS | 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal mar- 
ket is more active than it was toward the 
end of last week. Meal is priced at 
$49.50 ton for July-August shipment. 
Directions are fair. The export market 
is reported exceptionally strong, demand 
being described by some men in the 
trade as the best in years. The Conti- 
nent is bidding heavily for cake, and 
seems willing to pay almost any price to 
get it. The quotation is $48.50 ton, f.a.s., 
New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis — Duluth 


Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
-$2.19% 2.17% 2.23 2.20% 2.21% 








July 10.. 


July 11... 2.18% 2.17 2.20% 2.17% 2.18% 
July 12... 2.19 2.17% 2.20% 2.17% 2.19 
July 13... 2.19 2.17% 2.22% 2.18% 2.20% 
July 14... 2.19% 2.17% 2.23 2.20 2.20% 
July 16... 2.18 2.16% 2.21 2.18 2.19 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to July 14, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28-1926-27 








Minneapolis .. 12,728 8,137 8,299 2,141 
Duluth ...... 7,797 7,894 8,562 6,243 
Totals ..... 20,525 16,031 16,861 8,384 


Duluth:—The drying up of urgent of- 
ferings, coupled with the appearance of 
support, mainly coming from a leading 
crushing concern, were largely respon- 
sible for the improvement in price ad- 
vance last week. There was an increased 
number of small lot sales recorded and 
several instances of good-sized orders ex- 
ecuted in the September. First asking 
quotations on October and December 
were posted July 13. In the closing ses- 
sion the leaders worked to a difference 





of 4c in favor of the new crop delivery. 
There was a good cash demand from 
crushers and elevators. On July 14 No. 
1 spot continued at July price to 3c over. 


Winnipeg.—Only a nominal demand 
exists for linseed cake and meal, but the 
market is not overstocked and prices 
continue firm. On July 13 oil cake, in 
bags, was quoted at $48 ton, and meal 
$50. As the result of crushers’ interest 
and strong markets at Duluth, the local 
flaxseed market advanced last week. No. 
1 northwestern flaxseed was quoted, July 
14, at $1.90% bu. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal was not active 
last week, but a little business was done. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotation, July 
14, $53 ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., 
mill points. 

Kansas City.—Linseed meal is weak 
and few sales are being made. Offerings 
are liberal, and the price is down about 
50c since a week ago. Quotation, July 
14, $53.80 ton. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal was inactive 
last week, with little change in price, 
and a very light production. Buyers 
seem to be holding off, as this is the 
quiet season. Quotation, July 14, $52 
ton, Chicago. 

Omaha.—Linseed meal was quiet last 
week, and prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tations, July 13, 34 per cent protein: 
fine size, $53.60 ton; pea size, $54.60; ton 
lots, $4 more. 


Pittsburgh.—Moderate sales of linseed 
meal were made last week. Offerings 
were rather liberal. Buyers appeared 
interested principally in small lots. Quo- 
tation, July 14, $53.20 ton. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed oil meal declined 
50c@$1 last week on a slow demand and 
quiet market. High protein feeds are 
not called for. Quotation, July 14, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $51.50@52 ton. 








around the world. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE scene portrayed on the cover of this: week’s issue of The North- 
western Miller might belong to America, Argentina, Australia, south- 
ern Russia or any of the wheat growing sections of the world. 

There always is a hint of romance in a wheat field. Here is produced 
the raw material for the bread of all nations. 
the wheat will go to elevators, and later to mills. 
will go to the corners of the earth to feed the hungry. An uninhabited 
prairie may appear drear and dismal from the observation car of a fast, 
transcontinental train; but sow the land to wheat, dot it here and there 
with a farmyard, and it is no longer a mournful spectacle. It is alive, 
now, ready for the staging of Knut Hamsun’s “Growth of the Soil.” 

“How are the crops?” is no yokel’s mouthing; it is more important 
than “How are you?” representing, as it does, an inquiry that is general 
and rather altruistic, instead of particular and selfish. 


When the harvest is done 
After that, as flour, it 


It should ring 
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| BRANSPORTATION | 


SHIPPING BOARD ASKED TO 
READJUST FREIGHT RATES 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—A petition, signed 
by Boston commercial interests, has been 
presented to the United States Shipping 
Board, asking that a 2c per 100 lbs dif- 
ferential favorable to Boston and Port- 
land, Maine, against Montreal, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore,. be established 
for freight carried in Merchant Fleet 
Corporation vessels. The petition is the 
outgrowth of an effort to provide some 
remedy for the declining freight move- 
ments out of New England ports, and the 
same question has been before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in an at- 
tempt to gain preferential railroad rates 
to offset the lack of ocean freight dif- 
ferential. The petition is opposed by 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Norfolk, Va. 

The appeal to the Shipping Board is 
based on the theory that rates should re- 
flect the distance factor, and since Bos- 
ton is the nearest port to northern 
Europe, the rates should be readjusted. 
While the Shipping Board cannot fix 
ocean rates for all carriers, it is held that 
the application of the differential to gov- 
ernment owned vessels would help the 
situation materially. 

It is contended that all freight mov- 
ing through New England ports has been 
affected, but export grain movements are 
the chief concern. Total exports from 
Boston dropped from 553,749 tons in 
1920 to 292,452 in 1927, while grain ex- 
ports fell from 6,057,742 bus to 4,473,921 
during the same period. 


oe 
TONNAGE DEMAND STILL IS 
REPORTED SLOW AT DULUTH 


Dutvutru, Minn.—Demand for tonnage 
for grain continues slow, with the rate 
for cargo lots established at 2c bu on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, and 24,@2%ec 
for small lots, nearly all of which are 
taken by the package freight boats. 
Montreal tonnage is in better demand 
than Buffalo, and the few charters made 
are mostly for Montreal delivery. The 
Montreal rate remains at 8c. A steamer 
is reported to have been chartered at 2c 
bu to carry grain from Lake Michigan 
to Buffalo, the first Lake Michigan grain 
cargo in many weeks. Inquiry for ton- 
nage for September and October ship- 
ment has developed, but it cannot be 
learned that any charters have been 
made. The rate reported to have heen 
bid the vessels is 2c for September and 
2%c for late October shipment. 


oo 
BARGE CANAL TONNAGE 

Burrato, N. Y—A new record for 
tonnage carried over the New York 
State Barge Canal was recorded during 
the week ending July 7, when a total 
of 110,764 net tons were transported. 
This was the second time this season that 
the all-time weekly record had been bro- 
ken. The previous high mark of 110,491 
tons was established during the week 
ending June 2. Last year, the busiest 
in the history of the canal, the greatest 
number of tons moved during one week 
totaled 108,203. So far this season, ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 tons have been 
loaded into canal fleets, indicating that 
the movement is about 100,000 tons ahead 
of the corresponding period for 1927. 


<<: 


Boston.—Linseed meal is dull and 
weak, with very little inquiry and prices 
50c@$1 lower. On July 14 Buffalo ship- 
pers offered 34 per cent at $55@57.50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. 


oo 


Buffalo.—Linseed meal was quiet last 
week, prices holding firmly. There are 
practically no offerings of 32 per cent. 
On July 14, 34 per cent was offered at 
$50.50 ton for prompt shipment. Dur- 
ing the week some 34 per cent was 
worked at $50, and 32 per cent at the re- 
ported price of $49. 
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Diesel Engines in the Flour 
and Feed Mill 


Illustrations and Text Reproduced from the “F-M 
News” by Courtesy of the Fairbanks-Morse Co. 


HE number of installations of Diesel engines in 

flour and feed mills has increased very rapidly 

during the past few years, due largely to the 
savings which it is possible to effect with Diesel power. 
One of the most interesting instances of such a saving 
is that of the Cokato (Minn.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
According to A. K. Johnson, the owner of this mill, 
it cost $659 to produce 968 bbls flour and to grind 
7,077 sacks feed with current at 3%c per kilowatt 
hour. After the installation of a 60 h-p F-M Diesel 
unit the fuel and lubricating oil cost was $197 for the 
production of 1,318 bbls flour and 8,311 sacks feed. 
This cost was shown with fuel oil at 7c gallon. 

During the same period of operation the Diesel 
engine driven mill produced approximately 33442 per 
cent more flour and 17 per cent more feed, in addition 
to making a cash saving of $461.87. With ample 
allowance for interest on the investment, upkeep, taxes 
and insurance, Mr. Johnson states that the engine will 
easily pay for itself in less than three years. 

The flour mill unit has a capacity of about 80 bbls 
and the equipment consists of five double stands, 7 to 
20 rolls, one 10-section plansifter, two centrifugal reels, 
three purifiers, bran duster, flour and bran packers, 
dust collectors and Alsop bleacher, two separators, two 
scourers and one Carter disc separator. The milling 
machinery was made by the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., 
and most of the cleaning equipment was made by the 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co, 

The elevator has a capacity of 25,000 bus; a 10-inch 
conveyor handles the unloading from cars, and weigh- 
ing is done on a Fairbanks automatic scale, also a 
Fairbanks wagon scale equipped with a Strong-Scott 
truck and wagon dump. A cylinder separator takes 
care of the cleaning. Feed grinding is done on a 
22-inch attrition mill, a 9x18 two-pair-high roll, and a 
Bowsher grinder is used for ear corn. 

When the Diesel engine was installed, space was 
left in the power house for a duplicate unit. The 
drive is so arranged that the flour mill and the feed 
mill can be operated independently, or both units can 
be operated at the same time, as desired. The 60 h-p 
Diesel was not large enough to pull the entire load, 
including the flour mill and attrition mill, but by 
operating a few more hours each day the production 
was sufficient to take care of the trade and the engine 














Cokato (Minn.) Mill & Elevator Co.'s 
Plant, Which Is Equipped With a 
Diesel Engine 




















operated at a very good load factor. A 40 h-p F-M 
Diesel was added to the mill late last fall, and so any 
peak load condition can now be handled with ease. 

The mill is a frame structure of the iron clad type, 
and has four stories. The inside finish is of matched 
siding and plaster. Chemical extinguishers and fire 
barrels are liberally distributed throughout the plant, 
and are placed in positions which will render them 
readily accessible in case of emergencies. Safety de- 
vices and fire protection are of more than average 
efficiency in the mill. 

The principal products made by the Cokato Mill 
& Elevator Co. are whole wheat and rye flour, break- 
fast food, and hog and dairy feed, besides their regu- 
lar brand of wheat flour. 

oo D> 


Wages of all classes of farm labor are below those 
of a year ago, the index of the general level on July 
1 this year being placed at 170 per cent of the pre-war 
level, compared with 172 per cent in July last year. 











A Diesel Engine With Drive So Arranged That the Flour and Feed Mills May Be 
Operated Independently as Desired 
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An Adequate Diet for Poultry 
By J. S. Hughes 


In Charge of Animal Nutrition, Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


OME of the earlier ideas in regard to poultry 
feeding have recently been modified as regards 
the following points: 

1. The so-called animal protein supplements, such 
as milk, meat scrap, and tankage, owe much of their 
superiority over the vegetable protein supplements, 
such as cottonseed meal, soy bean meal, and _ peanut 
meal, to their mineral content rather than to the qual- 
ity of their protein. 

2. The vegetable protein supplements can be used 
with satisfactory results if at the same time a mineral 
supplement is put in the feed. 

3. A mineral supplement should be included in 
practically all poultry feeds. The mineral content of 
the feeds used, the purpose for which the feed is used 
and the conditions under which it is used, should be 
taken into consideration in determining the quantity 
and the composition of this mineral supplement. i 

4. Satisfactory results can be obtained when all of 
the minerals are included in the feed in the form of 
a fine powder. That is, good results can be obtained 
without the use of grit. 

5. The lack of vitamin A in the feed is the predis- 
posing cause of practically all of the diseased condi- 
tion of the eyes and throat commonly known as roup. 

6. Vitamin A can be supplied in the feed most con- 
veniently by the use of yellow corn and green leaves, 
either fresh or dried. As much as 10 per cent of the 
laying mash may be composed of alfalfa leaves with 
excellent results. 

7. Poultry feed need not contain any vitamin C. 
The value of green sprouted oats is in the vitamin 
A which they contain. If this is provided in other 
forms, the fresh sprouted oats are not necessary for 
good results. 

8. The lack of direct sunshine and not the lack of 
exercise on the soil is the cause of weak legs when 
chicks are kept in the brooder house. Chicks can be 
kept inside without the development of weak legs if 
vitamin D is provided in the feed or if an artificial 
source of ultra-violet light is used. One to 2 per cent 
of a good cod liver oil in the ration, or the treatment 
of the chicks from 20 to 30 minutes a day with the 
Uviare poultry treater, would cause normal utilization 
of the minerals and prevent weak legs without direct 
sunshine. 

9. Laboratory experiments show that growing 
chicks do not have to be placed on the soil to prevent 
leg weakness, but may be kept on a cement floor. This 
indicates that one should be able to eliminate the 
trouble with round worms and coccidiosis without 
changing the brooder range. 

10. The lack of direct sunshine is one of the causes 
of poor hatches in the early spring. This condition 
may be corrected by the use of cod liver oil in the diet 
ar by providing ultra-violet light by an artificial source. 

Out of the vast amount of experimental work con- 
ducted during the past few years to determine just 
what substances must be contained in an adequate 
feed for the various classes of animals, a few simple 
practical facts of untold value to the poultry industry 
have been discovered. While there are many facts 
concerning the feeding of poultry yet to be discovered, 
enough is now known concerning an adequate feed to 
enable any poultryman who will make use of this 
knowledge in his feeding practices to eliminate some 
conditions which in the past have been responsible for 
losses. 

The most important of these facts concerning poul- 
try feed are presented in the following table: 


Substances essential Some feeds which may be considered 
in an adequate feed. sources of these essential substances. 


Water .cccvecsccsces Water, milk, almost all feeds. 
Proteins ...........Meat scrap, tankage, whole or skimmed 
(Amino acids) milk, oil meals, legumes, grains, ete. 

Carbohydrates ..... Grain, tubers, fruits, milk (skimmed oF 
whole), ete. 

Fats .......+.++++++.-Some in most all feeds. 

Minerals ........000% Whole or skimmed milk, meat scrap, 
tankage, outer coat of grains, green 
leaves, mineral mixtures, oyster 


shells, ete. | 
Green leaves (fresh or dried), egg yolk, 
whole milk, yellow grains, yellow 
tubers, liver and liver oils. 
| a ae Outer coverings and germ of grains; 
yeast, tubers, milk, eggs, fruits 
leaves, fresh meat. 
OP peiwavticva tates Poultry can make their own vitamin C. 
D ssvircbhesconeesy Cod liver oil, whole milk from cows 
receiving direct sunlight, eggs from 
hens receiving direct sunlight, sub- 
stances irradiated with ultra-violet 
light. Ultra-violet light will cause 
the development of this vitamin i0 
the animal body. 


Vitamins: 
A 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘What the State of Pennsylvania Ys “Doing for 


‘Wheat Grower and Miller 


ENNSYLVANIA early became the leading 

wheat growing territory of the colonists. 

By 1750, Dutch wagons were bringing 

wheat into Philadelphia from farms 100 
miles away. Most of this grain was shipped to other 
colonists, and to the West Indies in return for to- 
bacco, molasses, rum, etc. Many small mills made 
their appearance along the numerous mountain streams, 
and Pennsylvania became the leading colony in flour 
milling. As early as 1710, mills were grinding wheat 
and shipping flour to other colonists. In fact, there is 
a mill a short distance from Paoli, called the Great 
Valley Mill, which was built in 1710, and still is grind- 
ing wheat. Memories cling about the Great Valley 
grist mill. Picturesquely situated on the north branch 
of Valley Creek, in Chester County, in the heart of 
Pennsylvania’s celebrated Welsh Tract, it was built 
by Thomas Jerman. It is 28 years younger than 
Pennsylvania itself. It was used in the wars of some 
of our far-back English sovereigns, and was more 
than a century old when Pontiac set afoot his daring 
scheme to restore French supremacy along the Great 
Lakes. More historic still, it is a pleasure to know 
that this mill helped to alleviate the hunger pangs of 
the Continental Army through the winter at Valley 
Forge during the English invasion. 

Pennsylvania mills enjoyed prosperity until the 
great wheat fields of the Middle West were discovered. 
Then the purifier, followed by the substitution of steel 
rolls for grinding, brought large mills of great capacity 
into the West, and Pennsylvania mills, slow to make 
changes, gradually gave way to the western competi- 
tio. As far back as 1900, Pennsylvania had 1,742 
flour mills, but in 1919 there were only 1,100 of these 
in operation. In 1922 there were 606, and in 1927 
only 538, of which only 292 make flour as a leading 
product. 

With the invention of the high-speed dough mixer, 
divider, rounder, molder, temperature and humidity 
control, moving ovens and other scientific bakery 
equipment, came the demand for stronger flour, one 
which would stand up under the punishment of the 
more or less inefficient bakers. Consequently, the hard 
spring wheat and Kansas hard winter wheat flours 
gradually pushed our Pennsylvania flour off the home 
market. 

The baker overlooked the fact, however, that with 
the increased water absorption and strength of the 
hard wheat flours came dry, tasteless and unappetizing 
bread. This bread does not contain the nutty flavor 
or the appetizing aroma that follows when bread is 
baked from flour containing at least 50 per cent of 
soft red winter wheat. Consequently, the consump- 
tion of bread has suffered greatly in the past few 
years, 

The loss of a home market for wheat and flour led 
the Pennsylvania department of agriculture to investi- 
gate the causes, and if possible prescribe a remedy in 
order that the wheat growers and millers would not 
suffer more than necessary from this change of condi- 
tions. But in spite of less satisfactory home markets, 
wheat production in Pennsylvania has not changed 
greatly during the past 45 years. In 1880 the state’s 
acreage was estimated at 1,445,000, while the five-year 
average, 1921-25, was 1,244,000. It appears, therefore, 
that farmers have a fairly constant crop rotation in 
which wheat holds an important position. To increase 
or decrease the acreage greatly would necessitate a 
reorganization of the accustomed farming practices. 
Consequently, the-most important immediate step for 


By George A. Stuart 


Pennsylvania State Bureau of Markets 


increasing the farm return from wheat appears to be 
the improvement of the quality of that produced and 
marketed. 

In order to secure information on the quality of 
wheat produced in the state, we secured through the 
co-operation of the federal supervisors at terminal 
markets, the records of all carloads shipped to such 
markets and graded by licensed inspectors. These 
showed point of shipment by counties, the grades, and 
the factors affecting the grade. We were amazed to 
find that there were approximately 45 varieties grown 
in the state, and that approximately 60 per cent was 
infested with Angoumois grain moth. Approximately 
50 per cent graded garlicky, and less than 30 per cent 
graded No. 2 red winter or better. This made it 
impossible for the miller to produce a uniform high 
quality flour. 

Our first step was to reduce the number of varie- 
ties grown, eradicate garlic and control the Angoumois 
grain moth, but before deciding on the varieties we 
interviewed the bakers to determine the strength and 
grade of flour necessary to meet their approval. Mill- 
ing and baking tests were made of the most popular 
varieties, and three bearded and two smooth varieties 
were selected, as follows: bearded, Pennsylvania 44, 
Red Rock and Fulcaster; smooth, Leep’s Prolific and 
Forward. Through the co-operation of the extension 
department of Pennsylvania State College and the 
millers, farmers’ meetings were held in all of the 
wheat growing counties. Experimental seed plots were 
started in each community to show which variety was 
best adapted to their conditions. Also garlic eradica- 
tion experiments were tried, and demonstrations given 
on the best methods for controlling the Angoumois 
grain moth. During the past three years the 45 varie- 
ties have been greatly reduced. It was estimated that 
90 per cent of the wheat harvested in 1927 was of the 
five varieties advocated. Angoumois grain moth in- 
festation has been reduced from approximately 60 
per cent to 6.5 in 1927. Garlic has been reduced 
from approximately 50 per cent to 35 in 1927, of which 
a large percentage graded light garlicky. After dry- 
ing or allowing the wheat to go through a sweat, 86.6 
per cent of the wheat graded No. 2 red winter or 
better. 

Normally, Pennsylvania produces approximately 
25,000,000 bus wheat, but requires 50,000,000 to feed its 
population. If all this flour were used for bread we 


could make a 50-50 blend, 50 per cent spring wheat 
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International Newsreel Photo 


ONE of Pennsylvania’s many historic flour mills is 

the old Roberts mill at Germantown, a suburb of 
Philadelphia. It is said to have been standing for 
more than a century. 


flour from imported spring wheat and 50 per cent soft 
red winter, but a large portion of the soft red winter 
flour is used for pastry, pretzels, crackers, etc. There- 
fore, if the bakers would use 25 per cent of soft red 
winter flour with spring wheat flour all the wheat 
grown in Pennsylvania would be consumed at home. 

In co-operation with The Fleischmann Co. and the 
American Institute of Baking, we have made baking 
tests to determine the amount of soft red winter flour 
which can safely be blended with spring wheat flour 
and work satisfactorily with the present baking equip- 
ment. We found that as high as 50 per cent of soft 
red winter can be used with very little trouble. 
Twenty-five per cent of soft red winter added to good 
spring wheat flour gives bread a better color, texture 
and flavor than when spring is used alone. 

After developing a formula for using blended flour, 
we secured the services of the baking technologist of 
the federal Department of Agriculture and demon- 
strated the use of blended flours in 16 of our state 
institutions, giving them a better and more nutritious 
bread than they were making from hard wheat flours. 
For two years the department of health has used 
nothing but a blended flour manufactured in Penn- 
sylvania mills, and several of the institutions under the 
welfare department are doing likewise. We wish to 
give the demonstration soon in all state aided schools 
and hospitals, in order that they may have a better 
and more nutritious bread and utilize a home grown 
wheat and home milled flour. 

In 1927 we made a protein survey of the wheat 
grown in the state, to locate sections growing high or 
low protein because of soil or climatic conditions, and 
to select these sections as a source of supply for mills 
making a strong or low protein flour. This survey 
will be continued for a number of years until we are 
convinced that we are growing the proper varieties in 
proper locations for best results. 

In co-operation with the extension department of 
the Pennsylvania State College, we give instructions 
on smut control, and encourage mills and elevators to 
purchase smut machines to treat the wheat before 
planting. This has assisted greatly in furnishing the 
farmer with cleaner and better seed wheat. 

We issue a market report each week to approxi- 
mately 200 mills, giving a grain market review, hay 
market review and feed market review furnished by 
the federal Department of Agriculture; also items of 
interest to millers, European flour market, and ex- 
tracts from “Food Stuffs ’Round the World,” fur- 
nished by the United States Department of Commerce. 
The mills are furnished with a post card ready to 
mail, which they fill out each week end, showing the 
price paid for wheat, jobbers’ prices received for 
flour, bran and middlings, and information on car ship- 
ments, destination and price. This information from 
the cards is tabulated and returned to the mills, thus 
giving them information as to what other mills are 
doing in different sections of the state. 

We furnish a trained entomologist to give instruc- 
tions as to the kind of material, the amount, and the 
method of using to fumigate mills for insects, rats, etc. 

We place exhibits at county fairs and the state 
fair to show products which can be made from Penn- 
sylvania flour to encourage home consumption. We 
do not intend to encourage an*increased acreage of 
wheat in Pennsylvania, but to grow the best and to 
mill a flour which can be consumed at home, in order 
that the wheat grower and the miller may get better 
returns for their efforts. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 





Alabama 
Ernest C. Lloyd, president of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association, is carry- 
ing out an improvement program at 
Lloyd’s Bakery, Anniston, Ala., increas- 
ing output to 3,000 loaves of bread per 
hour. 
Arkansas 
George Curtis has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop in El Dorado. 


California 

S. Manfredi, Dunsmuir, is building a 
one-story bakery. 

The Security Bakers, Glendale, have 
opened in their new plant at 924 Thomp- 
son, which has a capacity of 4,000 loaves 
daily. Otto Matte is president of the 
company. 

A bakery will be opened in the build- 
ing under construction by C. R. Arisan 
at Inglewood. 

Nat Castigioni, of the Half Moon 
Bay (Cal.) Bakery, will open a branch 
at Pescadero. 

D. T. Dillingham, operating the Elite 
Bakery at 432 North Milpas Street, has 
opened a retail branch at 817 Estado. 

J. Oneto has purchased the grocery 
and bakery on Main Street, Angels 
Camp, from J. Revelino. 

George Calestini, Quric Fochetti and 
Louis Gianelli have purchased the inter- 
est of Sebastiano Picchia in the Torino 
Bakery, Stockton. 

S. L. Lawson has purchased the plant 
of the Superior Doughnut Co., Oakland, 
from M. F. Waldren. 

Leroy F. Reed has purchased the Taste 
Right Bakery, Oakland, from George 
Schumann. 

The Chatterton Bakery, owned by F. 
Oerschlager, 219 High Street, Palo Alto, 
will open a branch at 412 University 
Avenue. 


Colorado 
A. L. Jackson has purchased the 
Holly (Colo.) Bakery from Howard 
Hutton. 

Georgia 


The Atlanta Baking Co., according to 
a recent announcement by Abe Srochi, 
one of the owners, completed installation 
of considerable new equipment. 

L. C. Briggs has installed about $15,- 
000 of new equipment in the Electric 
Bakery, Douglas, increasing its capacity. 


Idaho 
Alex Conger has sold the Fruitland 
Bakery, New Plymouth, to O. L. Morris. 


Illinois 

Guenther Schmidt has purchased the 
bakery of Lynn Williams, De Land. 

The W. S. Threlkeld & Son Wholesale 
Bakery & Confectionery Co. has opened 
for business at McLeansboro. 

W. G. Sutton will operate the bakery 
at Minonk, management being in the 
hands of H. R. Gladden. He recently 
purchased the bakery at receiver's sale. 

Max Kelley has purchased the bakery 
of C. S. Parten, Mount Vernon, but will 
continue it as Parten’s Bakery. 


Indiana 


John Van, owner of the Tell City 
(Ind.) Bakery, has completed the in- 
stallation of new equipment. 

Mrs. Vesta Davis and her nephew, 
Carl Behnke, will open a doughnut shop 
in the downtown district of Evansville 
about Aug. 1, equipped with the latest 
type of machinery. 

Harold Hunt has purchased the Ar- 
cadia (Ind.) Bakery from Wade Ends- 
ley. 

E. H. Curtis has opened a bakery at 
Bicknell. This is the only one there, 
as the Star is closed. 

E. M. Hottel has taken over the bak- 
ery of Mrs. Pearl Miller, Corydon, and 
will operate it as the Star Bakery. 

A large truck owned by the Dick Pie 
Co., Anderson, was wrecked when struck 
by an interurban car at Greenfield. 
Ernest Smith, driver of the truck, 


escaped with bruises. 

E. H. Curtis will install a bakery in 
the building at 108 South Main Street, 
Vincennes, and will have it in operation 
The Purity bakery previously 


shortly. 





occupied the quarters. The Star bak- 
ery recently ceased operations, so the 
new Curtis bakery will be the only one 
in that city. 

Thomas Fleming has been appointed 
sales manager for the Anderson, Ind., 
branch of the Taggart Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis. He has been with the com- 
pany for some time as a salesman. ~ 

The City Baking Co., Indianapolis, has 
changed its name to the Omar Baking 
Co. of Indiana, Inc. The bakery changed 
ownership several months ago. 

Two more leases recently were signed 
at Evansville by the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. They call for a building at 
720 Mary Street and one at 124 Lincoln 
Avenue. 

lowa 

Lester McCauley has purchased an in- 
terest with Hugh Malone in the Cresco 
(Iowa) Bakery. 

Leo Killerlain has purchased the bak- 
ery of W. E. Sauer at Elkader, and will 
operate it as the Sanitary Bakery. 

Mahaffy’s Busy Bee Bakery, Bloom- 
field, recently burned, will be rebuilt at 
once. 

Kansas 


J. L. Michael and E. R. Harrow have 
opened the Anthony (Kansas) Bakery. 

Stanley Stahl has purchased the bak- 
ery of H. A, Cheek & Sons, Belle Plaine. 

Frank Carlson has opened a bakery 
at Harris. 

Herman Koch and Hartley 
have opened a bakery at Seneca. 

Harold Schafer has purchased the in- 
terest of Kester Clark in the Hamlin 


Foster 


Bakery, North Main Street, McPherson. 
His brother, Gilbert, is also interested in 
the business. 
Kentucky 

R. P. Hooker, of Evansville, Ind., has 
purchased a one third interest in the 
Kentucky Bakery, Henderson. The com- 
pany will be incorporated, with H. Bogg 
as president and treasurer, and Mr. 
Hooker as general manager. 


Maine 

Archie Perry and James Brown have 
purchased the bakery and dining room of 
Mrs. Thomas Grant, Madison. 

The Mack Baking Co. plant, Brewer, 
will be enlarged. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by John A. Brown, baker, 
Bangor, Maine, with liabilities of $2,272, 
and assets of $25. 


Massachusetts 
St. Clairs, Inc., has leased a building 
in Cambridge, in which bakery equip- 
ment has been installed. This plant will 
supply the stores of the firm in Boston, 
Providence, Cambridge, Hyannis and 
Swampscott. 
Michigan 
Keat’s Bakery has opened at 113 East 
Third Street, Imlay City. 


Minnesota 
The Olympia Bakery, Aitkin, will dis- 
continue its wholesale trade, selling ex- 
clusively at retail. 
Fred Skrebek has opened the Pine 
City (Minn.) Bakery. 
Dorothy Monahan, 620 Lowry Ave- 
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FEED NOTES 

















An attrition mill for feed grinding will 
be installed by the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., Renville, Minn. 

A feed mill will be built at Bertha, 
Minn., by Guy K. Williams. 

A wholesale and retail business in flour 
and feed has*been opened at London, 
Ky., by Johnson & Curry. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Albert Grain Co., Montgom- 
ery, Iowa, dealer in flour, feed and grain. 

The Peru (Ind.) Grain & Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
stock. 

Floyd Ackerman plans to erect a feed 
mill at Altamont, N. Y. He already 
operates mills at Albany, Nassau and 
Brainard, N. Y. 

At a recent meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the McGirk (Mo.) Farmers’ Ele- 
vator, it was decided to rebuild the ele- 
vator recently destroyed by fire. 

The Holloway (Minn.) Market Co. 
plans to erect an elevator. 

Construction work has been begun on 
a warehouse for the Western Supply 
Co., miller and jobber, Sparta, Wis. 

John Brush has opened the City Feed 
Store at Turkey, Texas. 

The Eureka Seed Co. has been incor- 
porated at Dallas, Texas, with $3,000 
capital. 

A flour and feed store has been opened 
by Reeves Bros. at Lebanon, Oregon. 

The Peter Bros. have opened a flour 
and feed store at Clear Lake, S. D. 

The Farmers’ Grain Exchange, Sul- 
phur, Okla., is building a mixing plant 
and increasing its storage space. It is 
planned to install machinery about Sept. 
Bs 

A storage warehouse is being built by 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. at 
Dolores, Colo. 

A new plant has been erected by the 
Zehr Feed Mill Co., Lincoln, Il. 

The Hillsboro (Ill.) Feed & Flour Co. 
has opened a store under the manage- 
ment of Henry Denton. 

A. Humiston & Sons are building a 
warehouse at Humiston, Iowa. 

The Hannibal (Mo.) Flour, Feed & 
Seed Co. has been organized by Henry 
Feishmann and C. S. Smith. 

Plans to install a feed mill for the 
Harwood (N. D.) Grain Co. have been 
announced by M. W. Scott, manager. 

C. H. Braun & Sons, Mount Winans, 


Md., have acquired the plant of J. H. 
Cottman & Co., Collins and Weaver 
streets, Baltimore, and will equip it to 
mix poultry feed. 

Carpenter & Knotts have opened a 
feed store at Beech, Iowa. 

The Oak Grove (Mo.) Grain Co. has 
been incorporated by Hubert Roach, 
Oak Grove, and Fred L. Ferguson, Kan- 
sas City. 

W. J. Swan has opened a retail feed 
store at Willmar, Minn. 

I. Brier, Milwaukee, Wis., recently 
purchased the retail flour and feed store 
at Columbus, Wis., formerly owned by 
Joseph Free. 

The Tanneycomo Provision Co., For- 
syth, Mo., has opened a feed store. E. 
L. Rutland is manager. 

Vorwald Bros. have started operation 
in their new feed mill at New Vienna, 
Iowa. 

The South-Eastern Brokerage Co., 
Wilmington, N. C., with $50,000 capital, 
to do a wholesale and retail grocery 
business, has been incorporated by R. F. 
Walker, Jr., J. B. Brinkley and R. O. 
Grant. 

Harold B. Phelps and George M. 
Snyder are conducting a business known 
as the Wilmington Feed & Fuel Co. at 
819 West Anaheim Street, Los Angeles. 

The Bloomer (Wis.) Farmers’ Union 
has been incorporated for $10,000, by 
Anton Bischel, W. J. Fritz and L. Mar- 
tin, to handle flour, feed and produce. 

A $75,000 addition is planned for the 
Wertz Seed Co. plant at 1500 Dace 
Street, Sioux City, Iowa. This will pro- 
vide 18,000 square feet of space, part to 
be used to increase its warehouse and 
part will contain machinery for the man- 
ufacture and mixing of feeds. The build- 
ing will be three stories, 60x91, and the 
elevator 85 feet high, the plant to be 
completed Oct. 1. 

The New Richmond (Wis.) Feed Mill 
recently was damaged by a windstorm. 

H. G. Evenson, of Wall Lake, Minn., 
has purchased the Maine Mills, Phelps 
(R. F. D. Underwood), Minn. It was 
conducted for many years by W. E. 
Thomas, who sold it to a local farmers’ 
group, from which Mr. Evenson has 
purchased it. ‘ 

The roof of the mill and warehouse of 
Anderholm Bros., Clear Lake, Wis., was 
blown off in a recent windstorm. 


nue, Minneapolis, has 
wholesale bakery license. 

Rather than build a new plant for his 
bakery which burned, E. M. Weiberg, 
Red Lake Falls, has purchased an up- 
used bank building there, and is remodel- 
ing it for use. 

The bakery of Melvin Pederson, Win- 
nebago City, recently burned. 

R. H. Johnson, 4930 France Avenue, 
Minneapolis, has applied for a bakery 
license. ; 

Anton Suomalainen has purchased the 
City Bakery, Deer River, from J. A, 
Binder. 


applied 


for a 


Nebraska 

The Stamm Bakery, Gretna, has been 
discontinued. 

Joseph Shaffer has purchased the 
Guide Rock (Neb.) Bakery from Glenn 
Bramwell. 

Dad’s Cookie Co. plant at Sixteenth 
and Locust streets, Omaha, has opened 
for business. 

H. N. Rasch has moved his bakery 
equipment to Silver Creek, where he has 
opened in the former State Bank Build- 
ing. 

New Jersey 

The Workers’ Co-operative Bakery, 
136 Washington Street, Paterson, has 
been incorporated for $25,000 by Louis 
and Hyman Stein, Delig Pitkowitz, Bo- 
ruch Leib, Nathan Miller, Isadore Geller 
and Meyer Chanatsky. 

Fredrick Kropp has opened a Kitchen 
Bakery at 160 Pitman Avenue, Pitman. 


New York 

The bakery of Baker & Norman, Og- 
densburg, closed since its recent fire, has 
been reopened. 

G. M. Foster has sold the Quality Bak- 
ery, Friendship, to F. J. Freeborn. 

The University Bakery, Inc., has pur- 
chased a three-story building at 544 West 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York, which 
will be remodeled as a_ baking plant. 
This bakery is a subsidiary of the Knott 
Hotels System, operating 25 hotels, 18 
of which are in New York. The plant 
at 42 East Eleventh Street will be con- 
tinued. 

Ohio 

The Walton Bakery, Toledo, will oc- 
cupy the entire first floor of the Walton 
Building, half of which has been pre- 
viously used as a store. Additional 
equipment will be installed to increase 
the capacity of the plant, which is under 
the management of Carl and Harry Wal- 
ton, and Clarence Wheeler. 

Thomas Carey and B. C. Donohoo 
have purchased the Donohoo Bros. Bak- 
ery, Leesburg, from P. L. and J. Dono- 
hoo. The business will be conducted as 
Donohoo & Carey. 

The Walton Bakery, 802-4 Door Street, 
Toledo, is expanding to fill the building 
it occupies. Remodeling will be com- 
pleted Aug. 1. 

Washington 

James De Soer has sold the Bakerite 
Bakery, Dayton, to Frank Allen. 

Joseph Doblmeier has sold the Home 
Bakery, Chewelah, to Edmund Merkle. 

The personal property of the General 
Baking Co., Seattle, has been sold to the 
Three Girls Baking Co. 

L. Worming has purchased the bakery 
of Morris Litch, Enumclaw. 

Edward L. Brocks has taken over the 
North End Bakery, 10409 Wooidland 
Park Avenue, Seattle, from E. F. Fall- 
ers. He will also conduct the bakery 
department of the North Park Public 
Market. 

Wisconsin 

Fred Andrews has purchased the Fox 
Lake (Wis.) Bakery from Leo Super 
naud. 

Jensen Brievald has discontinued the 
Tasty Bakery, Hurley. 

The Chicago Baking Co., Inc., Keno- 
sha, has been incorporated for $6,000 by 
A. Sadowski, S. Grotsky and C. Seroka. 


CANADA 
The Regal Bakeries, Ltd., has pur 
chased a site in Toronto from The 


Fleischmann Co. for the erection of 4 
baking plant. It is expected to be ready 
for operation in five or six months. 
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fazzing Up a Staple ‘Product With ‘Humorous 


HE Foster-Rogers Milling Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., is a young 
organization, and its manager, 
E. T. Rogers, is a compara- 
tively young man, with 
younger generation ideas of merchandis- 
ing. The conservative financiers who are 
packing the project approve of the jazz 
methods because they are bringing re- 
sults in this jazz age. In fact, they re- 
cently increased the capitalization of the 
company in order to keep step with 
market demands. At present the month- 
ly sales volume equals the total capitalization—making 
each dollar do full duty. The mill is now producing 
at the rate of 35,000 tons feed and flour per year. 

Flour and feed, dressed up in circus clothes, with 
ballyhoo advertising as gaudy and jazzy as Barnum 
ever executed ! 

Drab burlap and innocent white muslin don’t fit 
into Mr. Rogers’ idea of exploiting even so staple a 
line as flour and feed. All colors of the rainbow,— 
red, green, orchid, lavender,—variegated stripes in 
futuristic angle designs, magnet the eye of the con- 
sumer and his wife, and have broken the tradition of 
the gunny sack for dairy feed and dish toweling for 
the family flour. A kitchen scene, centered with an 
apple cheeked housewife with a pan of nut brown 
biscuits, add further charms to the prosaic sack of 
graham. A cackling hen of nondescript body lines 
evidences obvious pride in her recent achievement. 
This is the trademark of the poultry feed produced 
by this concern. 

It’s not possible or practical to introduce color into 
such products as feed and flour, but this western com- 
pany makes a bow to public demand for color by lavish 
use of the paint brush on its packages. Clothing, 
kitchenware, stoves, bathroom fixtures—the flaring col- 
ors in these personal and household necessities evidence 
the modernistic flair for 
color. 

Several months ago this 
company introduced a new 
line to the trade—a dairy 
food with molasses content. 
The jazz note was first 
struck in the name selected 
and registered—“Kow Kan- 
dy.” Just a bit of whimsey 
that has gone over big, Mr. 
Rogers reports. 

“The milling industry is 
almost as old as time,” he 
declares. “And that’s prob- 
ably why some of its meth- 
ods are entirely too stand- 
ardized—staid, conservative 
and as drab and serious as 
adeacon! We have tried to 


_ 


inject a modern note into Oa 

mill products merchandis- “Al your con® aches 2 

ing, that’s all. Being dif- Ginger feeaiat mare Managed. ee 

ferent, we flag the eye. rentme scjentinicnl? 

Why not a little burlesque?” jana thats at » ight 10 erfete 
But at that, this com- ws eb results Obey sho are aed 

pany’s modern treatment of will prod ur on. find endo ® 

its advertising harks back to wile wal, BaStentme 

yesteryear when Alsop cap- well - your, neigh mit 

tivated old and young Rit a. and if iro re 


through the marvelous con- 
versational accomplishments 


. . Go a 
of his animal characters. and, Set Yon YOR oo 18 
That this famed fable idea atch remeltevert 10 red 
may be potently used in a ny 


modern advertising is evi- 

denced in the campaign that 

introduced “Kow Kandy.” 
One display showed two 


to introduce a new dai 






er 
For Sole BY 


Advertising 


cA western milling company’s unusual advertising campaign 

feed, in which the cow harks back 

to -Aesop’s Chable days and tells the dairyman why she 
wants the “‘ Swell Stuff’’ in the red striped sack. 


By Mandus &. Bridston 


convince,—and you'll find the price in line with the 
product.” 

“Your Cow Will Tell You,” insisted a caption of 
another advertisement, appearing with a drawing of a 
longing eyed, watering mouthed cow, almost but not 































s full value * 

we cneit ange con 
ealth, DE anced 
t wen ~ 


amiable looking cows in we 
Kow Konversation” over es 
the pasture fence. — 

‘How they feeding you \ 
up at Jones’s these days, 
Bess?” 

“Oh, swell! The Big 


Boss brought home a striped bag of Kow Kandy, 
and it’s simply great. We get some every day now, 
and we are beating all records in the milkhouse.” 
“There’s a sample of the livest topic being dis- 
cussed in Cowland—if you don’t believe it, just take 
4 handful of Kow Kandy and offer it to your favorite 
cow. She’ll tell you in her own way that’s the greatest 
treat in cow feed, and when you add Kow Kandy to 
your regular ration, you will be repaid with increased 
milk production. 
“Ask your dealer today,—the first striped sack will 


quite reaching the invitingly opened striped sack. An 
illustration showing a cow equipped with beribboned 
eye glasses and a striped gavel accompanied a display 
with this catchy caption: “Let Your Cow Be the 
Judge !” 

In each instance the display was bordered at top 
and bottom with a striped rule representing stick 
candy, and the red striped gunny scck container re- 
produced in good-sized replica. 

The conceit of putting the cow feed in a gay striped 
sack, playing this up in the advertising, and borrowing 


Esop’s Fable stuff, put interest in the 
advertising of a type of product that is 
generally drab enough with technical 
verbiage that doesn’t mean much to the 
dairy farmer. This advertising did not 
neglect to emphasize the benefits of the 
balanced molasses ration in milk pro- 
duction, but the new note was in having 
the cow tell it forcefully in her own way. 

But the name of the new dairy feed— 
“Kow Kandy,” presented with appropri- 
ate atmosphere, was the big factor in 
increasing the sale of the product at the 
rate of 25 per cent per month after the advertising 
got under way, Mr. Rogers emphasizes. 

“I suppose it is not difficult for the expert to find 
several ‘good’ reasons why we shouldn’t use this name. 
In fact, they did! ‘The dairy farmer is a serious 
man! ‘Candy isn’t a food.’ ‘It doesn’t emphasize the 
food idea. Be that as it may, the name captured 
popular fancy. Perhaps it was the cow grin which 
the artist achieved in illustrating the trade name. It 
was bizarre enough to prompt an initial trial—perhaps 
from sheer curiosity. Quality alone can bring repeats.” 

An indication of the consumer reaction to the name 
and its dress is the experiences of Mr. Rogers in 
traveling about the territory. “People who can’t recall 
my name, good-naturedly call me the ‘Kow Kandy 
Kid.’ The whole proposition is pleasantly funny. It 
brings a chuckle to the dealer and consumer alike— 
the best kind of selling atmosphere. This is particu- 
larly true at the initial presentation—a great help in 
introducing a new line.” 

Dignity is almost a lost art in this day and age. 
Slangy repartee marks the drawing room and cross- 
roads dance hall almost alike. And clothes—nuff said! 
Only the funeral has a semblance of quiet dignity in 
attire. 

Hence, the Foster-Rogers Milling Co. has forgot- 
ten that such words as con- 
servative dignity exist in the 
dictionary. Its merchandis- 
ing program is attempting 
to keep step in a free and 
easy jazz age, when the in- 
ventive tongue and blazing 
color make potent appeal to 
public fancy. 

The initial advertising 
campaign on Kow Kandy 
was launched in small-town 
newspapers throughout the 
western section of Washing- 
ton. Two columns by eight 
inches was used weekly. 
Later the advertising was 
confined to the communities 
where dealer distribution 
was secured. Mr. Rogers’ 
policy in this respect is that 
a dealer must devote at least 
that's half his dairy feed volume 
to Kow Kandy. No order 
is accepted for less than a 
carload. When such a deal- 
Ow er is secured he is given ex- 
clusive distribution in his 
community, and the milling 
company backs him up with 
advertising in the local 
newspaper, display cards, 
direct mail circularization, 
ete. All this is paid for by 
the manufacturer, but the 
local dealer’s name is_ in- 
serted in the advertising 
copy. The only tie-up to 
the manufacturer is a 10- 
point note—‘Milled by the 
Foster-Rogers Milling Co., 
Tacoma.” 

At present the factory is 
hard pressed to supply the 
demand, indicating that dig- 
nity and reserve do not 
form a basic need for even such a colorless product 
as cow feed! 

Eprror’s Nore.—If memory serves correctly, it was 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, the St. Paul novelist, who first 
gave official notice of the spirit prevailing in post-war 
America when he wrote “Tales of the Jazz Age.” 
That age has not yet ended; the trend is still away 
from the too conservative. Advertising has not escaped 
the spirit, and in some instances much good has re- 
sulted. Mr. Bridston has here related how a milling 
company has capitalized this spirit in its advertising. 
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Current Statistic 


United States—May Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and 
has com 


The Department of Commerce 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destin 


piled the following 
ation for May, 1928 
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has compiled the 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for May, 1 


The Department of Commerce 


Exported 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Irish 
Italy 


United Kingdom 
Canada 
Panama 
Mexico 
Cuba ... 
Colombia 
Peru 
Japan 


POUNDS OF WHEAT TO A BARREL OF FLOUR IN TH 


A table, 


compiled by the 
by mills in the 


various states ty make 





State— Total January F 
United States ............ 275.2 273.8 
Minnesota 1 275.8 
I 5 ies pix ae 4 271.5 
New York 3 277.6 
Missouri 2 273.2 
Washington 7 270.4 
EE ee 2.7 269.9 
UE eirascwe orinae 2 272.7 
oe AR Heme -7 272.3 
Ee ae 5 273.0 
Nebraska 9 277.6 
Oklahoma -2 271.0 
California 9 271.9 
PUES 05's 5.06 Gdcda 69.8 272.3 
ES vc ie 5 282.4 283.6 
SEMIN oiici.a's v ene a 271.8 270.5 
eee Sn 6 276.0 274.5 
o.. SOS ee 277.3 272.2 
ec a ee eae 269.2 270.1 
North Dakota ......_! 280.5 276.0 
MOMONORy . 5.44... 274.8 272.3 
Pennsylvania ......__| 279.7 278.4 
North Carolina ..... |: 276.8 277.8 
EM 6 GB da aan oe 274.0 271.2 
BE ike. 3 4d, e 275.4 276.8 
25 eg, BE ee 275.8 271.5 
SN Wak sAviis td 5-425: 272.2 271.2 
Lg rae 280.8 278.2 
South Dakota ...... || 284.0 289.3 
AW GRE 6 oe 276.1 274.7 


*Includes Arizona, 


Virginia ana Wyoming. 
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followin 
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Orleans 


: New 


» United States 
a barrel of flou 


ebruary March 
73.5 274.2 
275.3 274.8 
272.2 272.5 
273.5 276.0 
272.4 271.3 
271.5 270.8 
269.0 269.6 
271.6 273.1 
271.7 271.6 
275.2 291.8 
276.8 277.3 
269.8 270.8 
272.8 271.6 
273.7 272.9 
284.8 282.6 
272.0 271.9 
275.3 276.0 
274.1 275.1 
270.3 271.4 
278.6 278.0 
273.0 273.3 
278.8 279.6 
273.2 270.8 
273.5 274.6 
272.8 274.0 
271.9 272.5 
276.7 272.0 
275.4 280.6 
286.4 285.9 
272.9 274.8. 
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New Hampshire, 


table showing exports of 
» in barrels (000's omitted): 


New Jersey, New Mexico, 


Canada—March Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 





$ e March, 1928, as officially reported: 
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E UNITED STATES DURING 1927 
Department of Commerce, showing the weight of wheat used in 1927 
in pounds: 
April May June July August Sept’ber October Nov’ber Dec'ber 
274.6 274.9 275.0 275.7 275.1 275.8 276.2 276.6 276.8 
275.4 275.5 276.9 276.4 276.9 278.3 278.5 279.1 280.3 
273.3 273.3 273.9 274.6 272.5 274.1 273.9 274.5 274.5 
276.7 275.4 275.0 275.0 272.1 274.1 278.6 279.6 280.4 
273.1 274.1 272.4 276.0 276.3 277.5 277.6 277.9 278.6 
270.4 270.9 269.4 270.0 268.6 268.5 268.9 269.1 269.3 
269.8 272.0 272.5 273.7 276.2 275.7 274.4 274.5 273.6 
274.1 273.7 274.8 273.2 273.4 275.3 274.5 275.4 277.9 
271.3 271.9 271.9 272.2 274.0 274.9 273.4 274.4 271.7 
293.2 293.0 290.2 301.5 293.5 288.8 289.7 287.1 285.5 
276.5 277.0 272.0 266.2 273.9 275.8 275.2 274.7 275.9 
271.4 272.4 2738.2 273.4 273.4 272.6 273.4 272.5 272.9 
270.8 269.9 272.4 273.1 270.7 272.7 271.1 273.7 272.4 
273.2 272.3 273.6 273.7 268.3 265.2 265.7 266.7 269.1 
282.4 284.1 279.8 283.8 281.2 283.1 281.0 281.2 282.0 
271.4 273.1 274.1 274.2 272.6 267.6 273.7 270.2 270.1 
273.9 275.6 275.8 277.7 276.0 275.9 275.3 278.5 278.6 
276.6 276.8 277.1 276.7 276.2 277.7 279.9 279.3 282.2 
271.5 268.9 270.4 270.0 270.3 270.2 268.5 269.4 260.9 
281.5 281.8 281.9 282.9 281.6 280.8 280.6 280.8 277.6 
273.8 274.1 273.6 280.6 276.3 277.3 277.7 272.3 274.3 
277.4 279.7 281.2 280.6 281.6 280.2 279.1 279.4 279.5 
274.6 275.4 277.4 278.5 279.7 279.0 280.1 276.8 276.6 
273.1 274.0 274.4 272.7 274.4 277.6 273.0 274.1 274.4 
272.9 275.2 273.6 277.9 276.0 275.0 276.1 276.6 276.6 
275.8 276.8 277.7 274.4 278.3 277.0 276.9 276.9 275.4 
271.3 271.3 271.8 270.4 270.8 270.9 271.3 275.8 272.6 
280.5 282.0 282.0 285.7 283.7 280.0 281.9 278.3 278.8 
287.1 286.5 284.2 282.4 280.3 281.8 283.6 281.8 284.1 
273.5 276.8 276.8 275.9 274.4 275.3 278.2 278.1 282.2 
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ning Flour and Grain 


Canada—Milling in April 
Preliminary statement of the grain 8round 
by the merchant and custom Mills of Can. 
ada in April, 1928, 8 reported by the Do. 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels; 


East West Totals 

tee 2,627,618 3,430,437 6,058,055 
ge EO eee 466,780 379,685 846,465 
ch tae MEE 24,269 23,289 47,558 
Buckwheat Sern 2,377 
eee 140,577 20,823 161,409 

Mixed grain 873,940 25,134 899 p74 


Preliminary statement of the Products re. 





sulting from the above grindings in April, 
1928: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Totals 
Manitoba 1 patent. 102,843 210,645 313,488 
Manitoba 2 patent. 86,172 197,674 283,845 
Ont. wint, Straight 67,606 ..... 57,606 
All others ......,, 311,526 233,916 545,449 

ee es 

Totals, flour...., 558,147 642,235 1,200,389 

Feed, tons— East West Totals 
Low grade flour ..... 1,633 9,503 11,136 
BON tiknads bniéeean, 8,587 11,711 20,248 
Shorts and middlings. 12,806 14,901 27,707 
All other offal ....... 8,471 1,923 5,394 
Other cereals, 

Ibs— East West Totals 
Oatmeal ......., 884,822 1,294,763 2,179,585 
Rolled oats ..... 3,787,441 4,241,380 8,028,897 
Barley, pot and 

SN |S o¢0 aac 117,724 48,020 165,744 
Corn flour and 

Seats i. | 1,401,071 
Buckwheat flour. $8,032 =... 38,032 


Total products in months 
1927, January, 
(000’s omitted): 
bal rn flour, 


of December, 
February and March, 1928 


bls— Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch, 
Manitoba 1 patent. 484 384 331 $75 
Manitoba 2 patent. 380 341 359 895 
Ont. wint. Straight. 987 78 76 61 
All others ........ 675 681 547 615 

Totals, flour 1,626 1,485 1,313 1,44 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour... 14 9 15 17 
ao, Oe a oe 27 24 22 25 
Shorts and middl’gs 37 33 31 33 
All other offal..... 7 5 4 6 

Other cereals, Ibs— 
Oatmeal .......... 1,52 1,563 1,158 1,789 
Rolled oats ...... 13,207 10,898 8,202 9,193 
Barley, pot and 

a ce 382 281 245 430 
Corn flour and 

ON) Wi See 0% oss 707 810 1,816 2,183 
Buckwheat flour.. 437 144 144 113 


Total wheat flour output and 
of operation of Canadian mills, 


percentage 
for the 12 


months from May 1, 1927, to April 30, 1928: 
Output Pct. of 
bbls operation 
BEM S49 srs vob otcaere vol k 1,455,461 46 
ORD ie aie ray 1,314,212 41 
a ER es 1,019,188 32 
RRR Rar teint 1,157,963 35 
ONO aise s ccesaccce 1,527,517 48 
| ERS tities 2,005,314 64 
TUNED osc asievas decks 2,120,116 67 
ig a RRS nie 1,766,869 2 
MET he raee etc ce nt 1,578,784 48 
SR 1,464,426 46 
oo SE ee peta ae 1,616,799 47 
PE BESTS Rees G ule nich 1,314,012 2 
—ee 
A. eI ar eR 18,340,661 
ee 
Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 

Flour exports from Canada in May, 1928 
and 1927, in barrels: 

To— 1928 1927 
United States ............ 1,056 45 
United Kingdom ....1. °° 241,186 256,046 
Other countries ......./"" 643,978 548,377 

sg OT ER 886,220 804,468 


Wheat exports in May, 1928 and 1927, in 
bushels; 








To— 1928 
United States ........ 1,137,800 
United Kingdom ... |! 22,344,844 
Other countries ..._ || 6,799,068 
ee ee ee 80,281,712 28,698,115 
—— 


Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 











William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1927 
and 1926, to May 31, 1928 ana 1927, in 
bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1927-28 = 1926-27 
MeN i sen -vecachecd 226,774,723 235,971 53 
Eat oa ahkg vine 14,778,004 12,891,095 
Oe Rees 21,142,320 
dea dap ee 2,657,421 
| EER PAN tate 10,867,529 
NY <0. se dir etaidiian dn 7,726 
SHIPMENTS 

By lake— 1927-28 1926-27 
PON Wises divimean'esti x 191,164,181 210,237,950 
BEY Kis o's 5050 5% 7,763,443 9,091,551 
SEARS se 18,717,117 29,047,060 
Flaxseed ............ 2,673,247 3,543,280 
Rye 

By rail— 
Wheat ,32 
Oats 9,163 
Barley OS 
Flaxseed . maple 
Rye 45,006 65,020 
a PEL POR RELI: 55,854 38,799 
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6,058,055 
846,465 
47,558 


» 200,389 
Totals 
11,136 
20,248 
27,707 

5,394 


Totals 
,179,585 
028,821 
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ANY a miller has laid stress on the 
M quality of the gluten in his flour, 

put did that flour contain quality 
juten, or could he even define what 
gluten is or explain how its presence in 
four is determined? The miller has 
nothing but the analysis of the flour to 
work on. He sends his flour to the lab- 
oratory, from whence he gets a report 
showing protein, moisture, ash, color and 
quality gluten, also baking volume, tex- 
ture, crust, etc. It may be a fairly good 
analysis, but the flour does not take as 
well as the analysis shows, and why not? 
Because the miller has not a balanced 


r. 
A pelanced flour is balanced gluten, and 
balanced gluten is quality gluten. It is 

erally known that gluten consists of 
gliadin and glutenin. So far, chemistry 
has not given us the exact percentages of 
each in a balanced gluten. Different au- 
thorities vary in their estimation of glu- 
ten, and this is probably because they 
do not know where to start from and 
therefore cannot define a balanced flour. 
My conception of the workings and ap- 
plications of these two agents, glutenin 
and gliadin, is based on common sense 
although I may be in error as to which 
is which. 

Gluten is nature’s fermentation agent. 
In making a dough the glutenin in the 
flour, as water is added, forms a gas in 
the form of minute air bubbles, and the 
gliadin is transformed into a gluelike 
substance covering these air bubbles, 
making minute cells. If there is an ex- 
cess of gliadin, there is too much of this 
gluelike substance over the smaller num- 
ber of air bubbles, and as a result the 
dough will not stand up under the work 
it will be subjected to. In baking it 
will be heavy, with bad fermenting, 
or if of high protein, it will give large 
volume but the bread will be of bad 
grain and contain irregular, large holes. 
If the flour has an excess of glutenin, 
there is not enough gliadin to cover the 
air bubbles, and those not covered lose 
themselves in the starch. The result is 
it works short, brittle, with no elasticity, 
and in baking there is small volume, ir- 
regular grain, or under certain condi- 
tions there is a larger volume, with a 
cracked top. In either case there is a 
reduced amount of air cells not able to 
give full fermentation, and the flours 
may be termed unbalanced. 

Now it stands to reason that a flour 
which is balanced, although of low pro- 
tein, say, 10.5 per cent, makes a larger 
loaf, with better grain and texture, than 
a 12.5 per cent protein flour which is un- 
balanced. The reason for this is that the 
latter has fewer air cells than the 10.5 
per cent flour; also, the 12.5 per cent has 
a surplus of either gliadin or glutenin to 
carry, which retards fermentation. The 
same difference may be noted in the color 
of the baked product; a balanced 95 per 
cent flour may make a whiter loaf than 
an 80 per cent flour which is unbalanced. 

Until chemistry finds a method to de- 
termine the exact percentages of gliadin 
and glutenin in wheat, besides the protein 
necessary to produce a balanced flour, 
there is only one way to determine the 
latter. This is by doughing. Any one 
can make this determination, as there are 
certain rules which are foolproof, and 
what is more remarkable, these rules ap- 
ply alike to a 7 per cent Michigan and a 
13 per cent hard Montana. 

It would take too much space to give 
full details of these rules and, besides, 
a good deal has to be learned by actual 
observation. It has taken me 25 years of 
experimenting with flour, and checking 
with actual baking results of bakers, to 
determine a balanced flour. 

_I venture to say that the different va- 
tieties of wheat grown in the United 
States, and perhaps in the world, are 85 
to 90 per cent, more or less, unbalanced, 
according to my experience, which 
amounts to thousands of samples of 
flour every year from the main wheat 
producing states. 

_ The mill that has a balanced flour has 
it more by accident than by design. 
Very few mills are able to maintain 
& uniform balanced flour, even though 
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The Need of a Balanced Flour 
By Otto L. Kohnert | 


they start with one. My experiments 
with mill streams have been limited, al- 
though I have learned a great deal. I 
found that if any kind of wheat is used, 
the breaks making the middlings will 
split in excess gliadin and gluten in the 
different streams, and here is where, if a 
miller could determine the proper per- 
centage of gliadin and glutenin, a bal- 
anced flour could be made, though he 
might have to accumulate an undesirable 
lot of flour from the streams he has to 
cut out, but that could be overcome by 
adding some wheat in his mix which runs 
in excess the other way, so that he may 
use all his streams. 

Let the chemists make some effort to 
split the gluten as suggested, as it re- 
quires much practice with the doughing 
method to get efficiency, and the difficul- 
ties in connection with flour quality will 
cease. The agricultural colleges should 
work more toward breeding a balanced 
wheat in connection with yield and rust 
resistance, so that the miller would be 
enabled to grind local wheat to a greater 
extent, and not have to go hundreds of 
miles and into other states to find a 
wheat for his mill mix. The miller, the 
farmer, in fact all, would be more or 
less benefited by it. In olden times, when 
fewer grades of wheat were raised in 
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the Northwest, we had a better working 
flour than we have today, and most all 
of the flour outside of Minneapolis was 
made of local wheat. 
oo 

BREAD DELIVERY BY AIRPLANE 

Attanta, Ga.—Real progressiveness 
was recently shown by one of the large 
southern bakeries when flood waters in- 
terfered with its regular delivery service 
to surrounding towns and cities in the 
south Alabama and south Mississippi ter- 
ritory. This was the Malbis Bakery Co., 
of Mobile, Ala., headed by Jason Malbis. 
The company chartered an airplane when 
it was learned that the roads were im- 
passable for its trucks in that territory, 
and delivered its bread and cake prod- 
ucts to its customers in that district even 
more promptly than delivery is made 
during favorable periods. The airplane 
delivery was maintained regularly dur- 
ing the flood period until the roads be- 
came passable for the company’s trucks 
again. 

o> 
WORK BEGUN'ON COTTON MILL 

Atrtanta, Ga.—The Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. has started work on its new cotton 
mill at Talladega, Ala., to supply fabric 
used at plants operated by the company 
throughout the United States. Plans in- 
clude construction of a textile mill unit 
at Anniston to cost about $3,000,000, and 
establishment of a mill village for em- 
ployees, to contain about 300 houses. 
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High Protective Tariff Declared Costly 
for Japanese Mills 


Toxyo, JAPAN. 

One handicap under which Japanese 
millers work is their dependence upon 
other countries for raw materials. Most 
of the wheat used for the manufacture of 
flour in Japan comes from abroad. When 
demand was small, milling companies 
built plants in the interior. When de- 
mand grew and an export market sprang 
up, it was found necessary to move to 
the seaboard, to save handling charges, 
overland freights and additional expenses 
for exports. The old mills in the interior 
remain, however. 

High tariffs also prevent the develop- 
ment of demand for wheat flour in this 
country. The tariff on wheat is for the 
protection of farmers, and that on flour 
for the protection of millers. Without 
the latter the establishment of large 
flour mills in this country would have 
been impossible. But they overexpand- 
ed. Keen competition undermined their 
strength, and frequent readjustments 
have been necessary. Even today they 


are restricting production, and declare 
that the high tariff wall must continue to 
stand if they are to survive. 

This is what has happened to the mill- 
ing industry in Japan because of the 
protective tariff. Protection has not 
been worth what it cost. 

The high tariff wall is raising the price 
of flour, and thereby holding down con- 
sumption, which, in 49-lb sacks, has been 
as follows (000’s omitted): 


3) t Are 14,700 1925.......... 30,550 
1916... ceeeeee 17,200 1926........0. 34,125 
1921... ceeee 27,2560 1927........06 34,320 


The tariff was doubled on March 29, 
1926. Since that time gains in consump- 
tion have been very small. Even the 
millers are not united on the subject of 
high tariffs. Some want them abolished. 

There are many other faults in the 
milling industry. The flour price is af- 
fected by too many outside factors, such 
as the condition of foreign wheat mar- 
kets, the size of stocks in Japan and the 
wheat crop here. 
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IME flies and customs change. 


International Newsreel Photo 


The Indian women shown above bear little 


resemblance in dress and culinary activities to their forbears in the tepees. 
The picture is of a cooking class on the Blackfeet Indian reservation in Montana. 


Breadstuffs, it will be noted, occupy an important position. 


The class was or- 


ganized by Mrs. Wades-in-the-Water, right, holding pie, the wife of the reserva- 


tion’s chief of police. 
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NOTES.GREATER STABILITY 
IN JAPAN’S FLOUR TRADE 


Wasuincton, D. C. — The United 
States trade commissioner at Tokyo and 
Yokohama reports that the flour trade in 
Japan is now more stable than it has 
been at any time during the past five 
years. He attributes this to the fact 
that the three principal producers of 
flour have agreed to co-operate and 
abandon the desperate struggle for 
domination that has retarded the milling 
business in that country since the post- 
war expansion and subsequent depres- 
sion. He pointed out, however, that the 
industry is still handicapped by excess 
capacity. 

The commissioner estimates that Ja- 
pan’s daily flour capacity is 39,000 bbls 
which, on the basis of 300 working days, 
would give an annual potential produc- 
tion of 11,700,000 bbls. In Japan all 
estimates of production and consumption 
are done on the basis of 49-lb bags 
(equal to one quarter barrel). A rough 
estimate of consumption during the past 
few years follows (statistics are given in 
49-lb bags, 000’s omitted) : 

"1924 1925 1926 1927 
30,266 29,347 33,580 35,727 


Imports ‘from for- 
eign countries.. 391 205 327 898 





Total supply....30,657 29,552 33,917 36,625 








Less exports to 
foreign countries 507 3,101 4,569 3,379 
DORAN ccccvcces 30,160 26,451 29,348 33,246 
Less shipments to 
Chosen and Tai- 
WOR cecccccccce 1,700 2,076 2,136 2,085 
Indicated con- 
sumption.....28,450 24,375 27,212 31,161 


It will be noted that the above table 
shows a considerable fluctuation from 
year to year. It is probable, says the 
commissioner, that actual changes in 
consumption were somewhat smaller 
than shown above, owing to changes in 
stocks. He believes, however, that he is 
safe in saying that consumption during 
this period has ranged from 28,000,000 
to 31,000,000 bags annually, and that the 
actual trend has been upward. 

It is apparent that Japan still has a 
tremendous overcapacity, despite the im- 
provement in both domestic consump- 
tion and exports during the past few 
years. For example, the present produc- 
tive capacity of 46,800,000 bags per an- 
num is 32 per cent greater than the 
1927 production, and nearly 50 per cent 
above the 1924 output. On the basis of 
1927 consumption, plus foreign exports 
and shipments to Japanese colonies, there 
is an overcapacity of nearly 28 per cent, 
ignoring imports. 

oo] 
THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for July 10 
says: “Our preliminary survey of the rye 
situation for the coming year exhibited 
extraordinary strength, but it does not 
necessarily warrant round lot bookings 
in the near future. Such purchases, in 
fact, might lead to serious loss on de- 
ferred shipments, should wheat decline 
severely. The values of wheat and rye 
are so interrelated that the maximum 
possible price for rye is restricted to the 
price current for wheat, except in the 
case of speculative ‘corners.’ The value 
of wheat is the dominating factor in fix- 
ing the value of rye as a breadstuff, so 
that only the spread between the prices 
of these two cereals is really affected 
this year by the apparently short avail- 
able supply. The trend of wheat and 
its probable effect on rye demands the 
careful consideration of buyers.” 

eed 


DEATH OF HENRY FORD’S BAKER 

EvansvittE, Inp.— Norbery Pfister, 
formerly employed in the Klaus Bakery, 
Mount Vernon, Ind., who for the past 
three years has been a baker at the 
private country club of Henry Ford, De- 
troit, Mich., died there recently. The 
body was brought home for interment. 
Mr. Pfister was a World War veteran. 

oo 
TEXAS GRAIN FIRM FORMED 

Dattas, Texas.—The Panhandle Grain 
Corporation of Amarillo has been issued 
a charter and licensed to do a general 
grain business in Texas. It is capitalized 
at $5,000. Among the incorporators are 
W. A. Martin, Harry Johnson and Leo 
Potishman. 
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is the first law of the universe” il- 

lustrates a fundamental principle 
when applied to the form and compila- 
tion of a cost card. This characteristic 
of the cost card procedure was expressed 
in a previous bulletin, and is repeated to 
emphasize the value of precision and the 
folly of inaccuracy when the selling 
prices a mill should ask for its products 
are determined. The paragraph referred 


Tis well-known axiom that “Order 
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How the Standard Cost Card Formula Is Applied 
By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


lytical check-up of the production and 
sales value of millfeeds as compared to 
the cost card basis. This has influenced 
their feed merchandising policies, be- 
cause the cumulative effect of millfeed 
operations is expressed in terms of profit 
and loss. 

Bulk Cost 196 lbs 100 per cent flour, 
f. o. b., mill, $4.5300. This figure is self- 
explanatory, and requires no further 
comment. It perhaps should be said that 


year, while to assist in this ‘there were 
12,782 combines on the farms on Jan. 1, 
1928. The number of elevators in Kan- 
sas is placed at 1,866, with a total stor- 
age capacity of 32,817,300 bus. There 
are 151 mills in the state that have a 
combined wheat storage capacity of 27,- 
860,300 bus. 


ov] 


FARM BUSINESS ANALYSIS 
NEW AID IN AGRICULTURE 
Economic reviews by state agricultur- 
al colleges and the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture in which the 
farm situation and general supply and 
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. . a ‘ 
to is as follows: oy 100 per cent flour means the mill run of demand factors that affect agriculture iN THE WEE HOURS a Hs 
“In fact a short definition of the cost flour that is sold for human consumption. are analyzed are becoming an important “Hello. Is this % ‘ke? 
card would be that it is an orderly com- ada containers (at budget standard)..$0.28 new service for farmers. The reviews “No? joe. 
pilation of various cost elements which a selling cost (at budget im are prepared by trained farm business “Isn't this “ 
. . ry 22cc ERTS ceccecesececsseseessceesee . 
te necessary od ig in the Prich fi of _ analysts. They present facts and inter- “No! Wrong number! And, what “Do 
arriving at a reliable basis on which flour $0.43 pretations intended to guide producers ’ : > what's ” 
P ’ ers? 
must be sold to yield a profit.” more, you've dragged me out of bed at 


The sample cost card which accom- 
panies this bulletin has been prepared to 
show in graphic form the application of 
the cost card formula. The study of this 
compilation, together with the following 
explanatory paragraphs, will make it 











The container cost at standard will de- 
pend on the size and the market value 
based on the current quotations in 1,000 
lots. 

The outside selling cost standard cost 
rate must be determined by each mill, 
because the proportions sold direct and 





in adjusting production to market de- 
mands. A survey just completed by a 
committee of the outlook conference of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows that 18 state agricultural 
colleges in addition to the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture now are issuing 








two in the morning, Who the h—1 do yoy 
want?” ; 
“TIsn’t this the college librarian?” 
“What? Yes! ... Goodness, has any- 
thing gone wrong! Is—is there a fire?” 
“No, everything’s all right. But [4 
like to know, when do you open in the 





































possible for any mill to compare its through outside agencies will depend on monthly, or more frequently, publications morning?” The 
methods with the standard method, and each mill’s actual experience. which make economic information avail- “Half past eight. Why ” lished 
also to more fully realize the real value Total Cost, $4.9630. The origin of this able to farmers in more or less popular “Couldn’t you open earlier? Maybe resist 
of cost standards. amount is quite clear in the sample cost form. Several additional states are con- eight o’clock?” = ern Mi 
Wheat Price (basic future plus pre- card, and requires no further comment. templating the issuance of similar publi- “No, I can’t, and I won’t! And what ey 
mium), $1.02%. This amount repre- Profit 25¢ and Selling Price, f. o. b. cations. do you mean by disturbing me this time that tl 
—_ 7 — mere or ene. mill, $5.2130. This amount of profit per _—— o’ night? Are you a student?” va 
yaiue oOo wheat a ml would ex c J . * : : “ i +9 
adnan for grinding. The ene value a ao er See bag wea ae Soenrenereneers ee Well of all the nerve! Where i oo 
is used because such a basis reflects the in the em eles sm Aw: k Preliminary surveys for the taking of int protey you?” ; fn BRC 
most current cost of wheat, and thus is . oa Sioud ask the world agricultural census of 1930 “T ockes : : ne of Ten 
- — for its products. Some mills depend ; : ; Locked up here in the library, sir, m, 
economically sound, because the views of laracly on the intencthle fachess o. under the direction of the International iaainiiiaiiaads. a heen eral 
both buyer and seller are included. aan eavd te axenic 4 <a & Mage mo Institute of Agriculture at Rome have Pig ee biscuit 
No miller can produce satisfactory that these so-called i As A eine proceeded through India and across the 1926. 
; intangible factors dO = Arabian Sea to Abyssinia. An unfor- y —— cos 
flour grades from the grades of wheat sometimes cause profits, and equally true : ys : HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS Minne 
deliverable on the futures, or option that they also at other times cause  unate illness of the director of the proj- * Punch the time clock early, about 
wheat contracts. This makes it necessary jgsses, * ; ; ect, Leon M. Estabrook, formerly chief Always wear a grin, e 
to purchase better grades by paying a Si eneuhdl- cnsen mamell enendiniiaien tn of the old bureau of crop and live stock Dan? be cece or autly sony 
premium over the basic future. The pre- — ggtablish’ the selling price on pov A estimates, United States Department of When the boss looks in. LOC 
mium is influenced by supply and de- prepared pre os bade duh @ ri Agriculture, prevented his devoting as Learn your special duties, pe 
mand conditions, and at times does not performance ane x eae A ‘ 1 much time as had been planned to In- Go to bed at ulne, “7 
follow closely the trend of the basic mar- Got accounting sy 2 Pul-operate dian affairs, and necessitated the omis- Shun the bathing beauties panca 
ket ; lige '.vom. ; . sion of a visit to Afghanistan. With a k wig since 
, In order to determine the selling price start having been made in the consulta- Poker, song and wine. MA 
The wheat price, then, used in the cost of a short patent flour it is correct ac- ti ith g Dike te, Gtiin tnnenee Arkat 
card will reflect the effect of these vari- counting to first carefully establish the Mr. Estab a eports that the feels his Smile, though tribulation “SIL 
ous premiums, and will generally be a cost of the 100 per cent or straight 1 sly ‘ome rig © ae . = of th ; pre Often may impede; alan 
composite cost factor. To illustrate, let flour. To illustrate this cost formula the ana en —- . lk _ ly i 1208. ” Grim determination Great 
it be assumed the $1.02% used in this following example is shown, using the 100 one ee oe Sew oe ; Helps you to succeed. "T0 
sample cost card is made up as follows: per cent flour cost on sample cost card C> Trouble? Bravely bear it, ness 
Mixture Market Cost _as the basis: KROGER PROFITS ESTIMATED Gayly murmur “Shucks !” cerea 
oy — tLe : en3786 Bulk cost f. o. b. mill 100 per cent Indications are that the 1928 sales of Finally—inherit , — 
28 ONe 2) 05 Jost tetl, 12625 ©«=—Ss«slurr_ at. standard grading adjust- the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- Fifty thousand bucks ! lovin 
25 No. 3 i ee arctan 2500 Talk pris ee, Masts ears" 4gg8 088° einnati, will reach $190,000,000, the Wall A. L. L., in Judge. Vai 
25 «=No. 4 BE wccccescerecee “4876 a bbl): First clears at $3.50 bbl, Street Journal reports. This does not * * , 
100 $1.0250 ow ay 200 Be O Cae Om, — by ae an gh chain, THE GREAT AMERICAN HABIT om 
Cost of Wheat, $4.6130. For conven- Second clears at $2.60 bbl, 5 per which, it 18 unders on » Gre Keing Ccon- “Gonna have some ie, mister?” 
ience in figuring, a yield of 4’ bus per woul eeeen : p <a eg pees: Gn rely 2 Save wasn Gee “Yeah. Gimme pert 9 apple ... I dur . 
bbl has been used in this cost card to il- pols terenntenpied dai se staves ie operation, « guin of 455 ents no, what other kind yuh got?” 
lustrate the cost formula. In actual op- Standard cost of 166.6 lbs 85 per cent since Jan. 1. The Sr. opened ts “Got some nice blueberry today.” ess 
: ; : UME 635. <55a0kcanKeaeetes metoeras $4.0530 ‘first store in Cincinnati in 1872 with a “ny ” 1 Pesan Th 
eration the standard yield used by a mill geandard cost of i196 lbs 8& por cont ital d i h Naw, I don’t like blueberries. 
should be as near the exact yield as it is patent (preceding item divided by capital of $732, and is at present the “Peach? Appercot? Lemon? .. .” prota 
possible to determine it. per cent patent x 100)........2.0% $4.7682 second largest grocery chain in the coun- “Temon! Izzat it over there? Naw; Fo 
Manufacturing cost (at budget stand- A good cost card is rather to be chosen tay. too mucha that fluffy stuff on top.” pr 
er eer er rrr 0.57 than elaborate historic cost statistics. “We got some awful nice blackberry.” cent 
St 8 i Ee ee on jie EGYPT IMPORTING RUSSIAN FLOUR “That sounds jake. Gimme some of a 
Office selling cost (at. budget stand- _ MELBourRNE, Vicrorta. — Millers and. Say, who ever heard of an open- vg 
Bee serge Press aN ede Anewanpnectenn tant nd Sn ee woe flour exporters of Australia were per- face blackberry pie! What other kind a 
$0.92 Kansas City, Mo.—The office of the turbed recently when they learned that yuh got?” ; = 
These assumed per barrel cost fig- Secretary of the Board of Trade issued a large shipments of Russian flour were “Some nice razzburry.” = 
a , i = : sts map last week indicating, by -counties being imported into Egypt, the princi- Naw. Razzburries kinda make my tran 
ures are based on predetermined cost: & DY 8 g imp BYP Pp h k : , ” pet 
established through the preparation of a the number .of acres under wheat in pal market for the Australian product, mout s er up like poreemenons. ot wie 
budget based on the standard classifica- Kansas, the number of elevators and and that Russia was shipping macaroni . Well, lemme see... Pak we 8 C 
tion of accounts. Attention is directed their total storage capacity, the number _ to Alexandria, and receiving manufac- some fine appul pie today ! a men 
to the selling costs. The office selling of mills and their total storage capacity _. tured goods in return. Later dispatches, — yuh: Gimme some of that ap p. 
cost applies on the entire production, and the number of combines in each, however, indicate that the Russian flour Pte, then. i oie = 
while the outside selling cost ap- County. It shows that there are 10,- is of poor quality, and is being reshipped Cuet Jounnson, in Life. = 
plies only on such portion as is sold 786,000 acres wheat to be harvested this to British and Continental ports. * * ie 
through salesmen, brokers and _ other A suspicious looking man approached = 
selling agencies. These budget rates per the front door and asked: “Are the * 
barrel will depend on the types of sell- people of the house in?” ai 
ing agencies used. Condensed Daily Standard Cost Card “They’re all away,” said the maid. om Ww 
Gross Total, bulk, f.0.b., mill, $5.5330. iii. vicsuaele Basic Mixture 100 Per Cent Bakers Patent Date........... “Have you renewed your dog license: i 
This amount represents the value of the gh ye? eae: . pan Aer he asked. ° N 
wheat ($4.6130), plus the budget costs Gest of whant (at Mandand pal) etd. .o. occu MEIN “We don’t keep a dog.” Pe 
($0.92), calculated at standard rates, the Manufacturing cost (at budget stander) «..-.......-.+++.000s+0. 57 P “I see. Are your electric lights in or 4 
result being that the major roduct, ministration cost (at budget standard) ...........0..eceeeeeeee 17 Pp er?’ ‘ 
flour, Rosen esste of aaeheinn. Office’ selling cost (et budget stan@ard).... 0... .. ccc eeeee eee eeees Po -9200 “We only burn gas.” Am oO 
administration and office selling. Gross total: tulle f.0.b. GME ac i oc les 350s ccc ode ieusevcieecescs $5.5330 “Well, I’ve come to tune the piano. : 
Less Value Offals (market basis less Less value offals (market basis less $2 tom)...........0.0-seeeeee 1.0000 * * s 
$2 a ton), $1. This safety factor of $2 Bulk cost 196 Ibs 100 per cent flour f.0.b., mill.............-. $4.5330 “How’s your wife coming along with pi 
per ton is frequently increased to a Add containers (at budget standard) .............seeeeeeeeeeeees .28 her driving?” be 
larger amount, depending on seasonal Add outside selling cost (at budget standard)................45. Bde -4300 “She took a turn for the worst last > 
conditions. The make-up of this amount Ly Nes Pere Oe era en AT TUG Re ot: ee: Re eS $4.9630 week.” —Life. : 
will depend on the kinds of millfeed SE OR OU Ts Sud F osid s OE snd Jd eco Wa k SOs oF an cde os MASON SE Cn 6 .2500 eo = ¥ . 
produced by a mill, and the market tease Today’s the hundredth birthday of this t 
values of each kind and grade. Some NE OS RAN, MEM aes oo 555.45 553 640 0hs uh eieateseet nie ah de $5.2130 wieial ea eat tie 6 ieww needle and let's : 
mills are learning the value of an ana- GO! “Hey, ragman, do you buy rags and , 
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hones?” asked an old pullet of a flotsam 
hawker. “Yes, ma’am, hop right up on 
the scales!” said Osiris eagerly. And 
now let’s allow it to rest for another 
hundred years.—Judge. 


* 7 


“My boy,” said the old lady to a 
youngster standing in a drugstore with 
, smoldering cigarette in his hands, 
“dort you know that you should not 
- 
ie smokin’,” came the reply. “I’m 
watehin’ this fag for a lady what’s in 
the phone booth there talkin’.” 


* * 


Diner: “Waiter, I have asked seven 
times for a glass of water.” 
Waiter: “Sorry, sir; I thought it was a 
joke."—Lustige Z: eitung (Cologne). 
* * 
“Do modern girls make poor moth- 


ers?” asks a correspondent. They cer- 
tainly make poor fathers.—Passing Show. 








FLOUR BRANDS | 














The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on July 3, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. Cc. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

BROWN BEAUTY; Central Milling Co., 
of Tennessee, Memphis, Tenn., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., assignor to Central Mills Corpo- 
ration, Memphis, Tenn; bread and wheat 
biscuit flour. Use claimed since Dec. 28, 
1926. 

COMMODORE; 
Minneapolis; wheat flour. 
about Jan. 1, 1928. 

LITE RIZER and monoplane design; Carr 
Milling Co., Hamilton, Ohio; self-rising flour. 
Use claimed since Jan. 25, 1928. 

LOCAL PRIDE; Van Buren County Can- 
ning Co., Hartford, Mich; noodles and other 
foods. Use claimed since 1926. 

MA BROWN; Squire Dingee Co., Chicago; 
pancake flour and other foods. Use claimed 
since on or about March 23, 1928. 

MAYTIME; Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since January, 1928. 

SILVER BOW; Montana Flour Mills Co., 
also doing business as Bozeman Miliing Co., 
Great Falls, Mont; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since March 1, 1928. 

TOASTICKS; Scott H. Perky, doing busi- 
ness as Perky Products, Batavia, N. Y; 
cereal food product. Use claimed since Feb. 
13, 1928. 

WHITE THORN and monogram GM and 
loving cup design; Galveston Mills, Gretna, 
Va; wheat flour. Use claimed since June 
1, 1925. 


Commander Milling Co., 
Use claimed since 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER - 





WANTED—POSITION AS ASSIST- 
ANT MANAGER 


Owing to readjustment following 
a recent merger, my position of 
chief chemist has been discontinued. 

In addition to having a good 
training and considerable experience 
as a cereal chemist, I’ve had ex- 
perience in bakery service, bakery 
production work and actual selling 
experience. 

My record is one of success and 
I have no fear of the future, being 
conscientious and comparatively 
young; furthermore, I know the 
milling business thoroughly. 

Address 1682, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED— 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
AND NORTHWESTERN WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Wanted, by a well-known southern 
Minnesota mill, representative in 
western Pennsylvania and north- 
western West Virginia, a man of 
ability, knows this trade, and can 
produce the business, either straight 
salary or salary and commission. 
Give full particulars and references 
in first letter. Address 1685, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ATTENTION FEED 


You can increase your income con- 
siderably handling animal poultry 
cod liver oil; some good territories 
available. State sales experience. 
Address Feed Salesman, care North- 
western Miller, 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


SALESMAN 





WANTED— 
COMPETENT CHEMIST 
Wanted, a_ thoroughly 
and experienced chemist for Can- 
non Falls, Minn. Address Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 


competent 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—PARTY TO TAKE HALF IN- 
terest in 75-bbl mill, spring wheat sec- 
tion; business enough to keep mill going 
steady. Address 1680, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY YOUNG AMBITIOUS GRADUATE CE- 
real chemist now in charge of small mill 
laboratory; five years’ experience; ability 
proven. Address 1670, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION WANTED BY EX- 
perienced head miller to take charge of 
any size mill; best of results guaranteed; 
Middle West preferred. Address 1676, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





STATIONARY ENGINEER 23 YEARS’ 
experience; want steady job; can come on 
short notice; first class repairman; strict- 
ly sober; state salary in first letter. Ad- 
dress 1679, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





YOUNG MAN OF 17 YEARS’ FLOUR 
selling experience in the capacity of sales- 
man, branch manager and sales manager 
work, would like to hear from” milling 
company seeking man for immediate ar- 
rangements. Address R. G. Brisbine, 907 
Peckham Street, Akron, Ohio. 





A SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH A 30 
years’ record of successful operation de- 
sires to correspond with a flour salesman 
with a view of making a connection; he 
Would also have to handle our general 
line. Address 1654, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

SALESMAN WANTED—ONE WHO IS 
now selling spring wheat flour in éentral 
and eastern New York state to handle one 
of the best western New York pastry. ac- 
counts also; communicate immefately. 
1681, care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
Street, New York. eas 


HEAD MILLER - SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience in hard and 
soft wheat mills, 200 to 5,000 bbls; capable 
of making improvement where needed; 
A-1 references from past and present em- 
ployers; age 38. Address 533, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER IN 
spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mill, 
Stillwater, Minn.; married man; family; 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak, 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 








WANTED—SALESMAN COVERING ABAK- 
ery trade regularly to handle nationally 
advertised line of bakery sales. display 
equipment that is designed especially for 
bakeries; furnish full d t ~about your- 
self, territory covered, ant’ line; at- 
tractive prices and terms and Hberal com- 
missions, Address 1623, care Northwest- 


ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in., and five double stands 9x30-in., 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling rolls, good 
condition. Write or wire Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








of ill 


equipped throughout, 
Diesel engine, all 


Must Sell to Settle Estate 
of President ae 


A three-stury, solid brick, full base- 
ment, 300-bbl flour mill, iron-clad 
25,000-bu elevator, grist mill, 10-car 


tor in good 
section of central Minnesota, 
health of principal 

with 75 h-p semi- 
in excellent condition 
and constant operation, with good estab- 
lished trade; besides flour business, large 
grain and feed trade; an excellent oppor- 
Address 1668, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


247 


FOR SALE—80-BBL MILL AND ELEVA- 
in fine agricultural 
on account 
well 


town 


owner; 





warehouse, water power and fully » 
electrified for auxiliary; a live, go- Buying 
ing proposition, doing a wholesale 

and retail business; milling-in-tran- Vy pel ln 
sit privileges on Great Northern and 4 
Northern Pacific railroads; five di- 
rections to ship by rail, three desig- 
nated state highways that intersect, 
a wonderful distribution point in the 
heart of the wheat growing and 





Selling, Collecting... 


The telephone on your desk will 
reach distant cities and states 
just as surely as it connects you 
with the other side of town, and 
you'll be surprised how little it 
will cost. .... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE SERVICE 





dairy section of the state of Min- 
nesota. In a city of 3,000 inhab- 
itants which manufactures and 





ships 3,000,000 lbs of butter annual- 
ly. This mill was thoroughly rebuilt 
in 1927, but it must be sold within 
the next 30 days. We refer you to 
The Northwestern Miller. 


Central Minnesota Power & Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., 
Sauk Centre, Minn. 





Mill Fumigation 
Liquid H C N-—Cyanogas 


Responsible, Guaranteed 


Service 


Fumigation Service and Supply Co. 
1427 W. 9th St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








MIDGET FLOUR MILL—SELL CHEAP, 

mill alone or property and all; in eastern 

Ohio. 

Miller, Minneapolis. 

FOR SALE CHEAP—400-BBL CORN MILL, 
18,000-bu concrete elevator; 
write us for further 
Baden Milling Co., New Baden, III. 





Address 1646, care Northwestern 


if interested 
information. New 











STEEL DIE ENGRAVING 


The ‘‘Tailor-Made’”’ Letterhead 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 


THE NATIONAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 


309 Sixth Avenue South 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
the high grade of the product it 


sells. 


The world over, S. 


George 


Company paper sacks are the 


standard of excellence. 
sota, 
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products. 
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In Minne- 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of 
years but for the quality of its 
No one can measure 
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Now 2,000,000 Bushels 


Acquisition by us of the magnificent WABASH ELEVATOR 
with its 2,000,000 bushels storage capacity and great handling 
facilities enables us even better than before to care for the wheat 
needs of that steadily increasing number of millers who entrust 
the quality and value of their southwestern purchases to us. 


Oscar T. Cook, 


©*P*5'000,000 Bushels Wyandotte Elevator Co., Inc. ‘cota 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








C Operating ALTON ELEVATOR 
ARGILL - Handlers of Grain ; 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 


DULUTH ‘GREEN BAY NEW YORK MILLING WHE AT 


Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. Cash and Futures 


Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. 
Our own wires and branches at 


WICHITA—SALINA—HUTCHINSON— 
DODGE CITY 








(Members of Chicago and Kansas City Boards of Trade) 


Main Office—KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH | 
CORRESPONDENTS OF Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 


Ames-Barnes Co., New York 


Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg Choice Protein Elevator Wheat 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 


SIMONDS'SHIELDS'LONSDALE Gil 


SKANSAS CITY MISSOURI: 


DESPITE THE SIZE OF THE CROP 


it is just as necessary to select MILLING WHEAT with 
discrimination and good judgment. We have long retained 
the accounts of many of the country’s best mills,—big and 
little. 


Blended ready for the rolls 












































INSDALE, Presipent 
(am aly Vice PRESIDENT 
ENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 





THE MILLER’S WOOING Supplement to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Painting by N. C. Wyeth and AMERICAN BAKER, July 25, 1928 














